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CON VENT OF ST. CATHERINE, 


In the account of Mount Sinai, given in our ates for 
1845, page 289, we remarked that its exact locality was 
not at this day precisely determined.’. Noofewer than four 
mountain-peaks claim this’ distinetion but the’ weight of 
evidence appears to be decidedly in favor of-Motint Serbal, 
the valley at whose base still retains the name of Faran, 
or Paran, which is well-known to be only another term 
for Sinai, (see Habakkuk iii. 3.) .A,third-mame—that of 
Horeb—is also given to Sinai, but this is supposed rather 
to designate an extensive district than a solitary mountain- 
Notwithstanding the arguments©in favor of Djebel 
Serbal, the most current belief is that either Mount St. 
Catherine, or Mount Moses, is the true Sinai. At the 
_ foot of the former mountain stands the old Greek convent 
represented in our engraving, copied from the fine painting 
by M. Dauzats, which excited such interest in the Paris 
exhibition of 1845. Sb 
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The Nine Best Fruits. 


THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuar. 1.—INTRODUCTORY. 

Tuoven it is my earnest desire to convey far more important 
truths to the minds of my young friends than any which relate 
merely to my condition in this present transitory life, yet, who 
reads a narrative written in the first person without wishing to 
have some idea of the age or station of the writer? Hence I 
hasten to gratify the curiosity of all my readers on these points 
before I»proceed any farther. 

I am still very young, not being of full age, and have not been 
ripened by illness, though sorrow, perhaps, has, with the divine 
grace, aided not a little in maturing my apprehension of the 
emptiness of worldly things. For, although, as every true history 
of mankind from the beginning of ages must prove, afiliction, 
when unsanctified, is wholly powerless in opening the mind to 
truth, vet has it often been made, when thus employed by God, 
the most powerful means of subduing that obstinacy with which 
the natural mind opposes itself to divine instruction. 

My father was a country gentleman, of somewhat ancient pedi- 
gree, of which the monuments in our parish church are the dusty 
and mouldering proofs. He married twice, and by his first lady, 
had one son and one daughter, Perey and Agnes. By his second 

wile, my own mother, my father had two daughters—myself 


and Lucilla—my ever lamented Lucilla! Our beloved brother, 


who 1s many years older than myself, was never taken from 
home, but Agnes resided with her grandmother during all the 
years of childhood, and, in consequence, was scarcely known to 
our facher’s younger children. 

My sister and I were so near of an age, that with many we 
passed for twins, though not alike in many respects. Our mother 
died before we were old enough to know her loss; I have no 


2 of her but from a small full-length painting, taken when 
ne Was a young girl, and which I now often look at, to freshen, 
wy 


s aid, the memory of my gentle sister, who was remarkably 


© were always kept at home, in our old fashioned, pleasant 


» which, from a grove which had been a principal seat, 
probaniy for ages past, of a colony of rooks, the name of “ The 
Rookery” had long appertained ; and, in default of a mother, 
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were instructed by an old fashioned governess; who, good 
creature, never‘dreamed that there could be any such thing as a 
change of fashion in those acquirements which were deemed 
accomplishments in her younger days. 

In consequence of these peculiar notions, my sister Lucilla 
grew up under her gentle rule the prettiest old fashioned little 
lady in the whole neighbourhood, her deep courtesies and well- 
pronounced terms of respect winning for her the good will and 
admiration of all who approached her, whether persons of high 
or of low degree; and these courtesies were genuine, and not 
merely external observances proceeding from any inferior motives 
superinduced by education. Our father had been particularly 
blessed in the adoption of Mrs. Neale, as our governess; and 


yet, strange to say, I never understood her character, nor com- 


prehended the tendency of her instructions until I had been 
deprived of them for many months. My experience in this re- 
spect reminds me of an assertion made by one of my young 
friends, who, after having had her ears opened to the reception 
of divine truth, made the observation that, although she had 
been taken to church regularly ever since she could remember, 
she had never heard the gospel during the whole period of her 
childhood and early youth. 

‘‘ Not more wonderful,”’ replied some one present, ‘‘ than that 
one, born deaf, should not know when sweet music is played in 
his ear.”’ 

Till very, very lately, I wanted the organs by which I might 
apprehend the excellencies of those instructions I received from 
Mrs. Neale; for, although, when she would have invited my 
attention to spiritual things, she was to me “as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice,’” I heard her words with- 
out the slightest purpose, or even thought, of doing them. (Ezek. 
xxxlli. 32). She was too gentle, too kind, and courteous not to 
have won my affection, yet I invariably rejoiced when our morn- 
ing Bible-readings were over, and when we arose from our 
prayers in the school-room; and I can candidly say, that 
though I had much of the historical, figurative, doctrinal por- 
tions of Scripture in my head, and could play at capping verses 
with any one, yet after I had actually entered into my teens I 
did not comprehend a single doctrine of the Bible; the religious 
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notions I then had, being such only as may be given to any 
competent capacity by the instruction of a fellow creature under 
favorable circumstances. | 

When I was between ten and eleven years of age, Mre. Neale 
began to betray strong symptoms of infirmity: these first mani-. 
fested themselves in lameness of her feet, which prevented her 
walking out with us. There was a region of the park which, 
rising gently above the house, presented a considerable surface of 
open space interspersed with little groves, which could be com- 
manded from the window of our school-room, and there my 
sister and myself were permitted to play under, or rather above, 
the eve of Mrs. Neale, who always sat in her oriel during the 
hours in which we ranged this lovely region. 

It was then and there that the very first serious conversation of 
any length which ever passed between Lucilla and myself took 
place. On one especial occasion, I remember, it was nearly the 
hour of sun set; and the sun was going down amid a pompous 
array of violet and golden clouds. Lucilla and I were seated 
on the sward, amid tufts of fragrant thyme and heath; we had 
wearied ourselves with running, and were enjoying the rest. 
Lucilla having called upon me to listen to the cry of a corn-rail, 
whose voice at one moment sounded to the right, and the next, 
to the left. We had sat silent for some moments, when at 
length I said, “Oh! if I had but the wings and the eyes of an 
eagle, I would fly full in the face of that golden sun and those 
glorious clouds!’ Lucilla took up the subject, and we amused 
ourselves awhile in supposing that we had wings, and planning 
what we would do if thus furnished, and we went on with our 
airy speculations until I perceived that Lucilla had suddenly be- 
come thoughtful, and that her imaginations were either taking a 

rest, or had gone off in some other direction. 

a I would fly up to that cloud, if I had wings,” ] said, raising 
my voice, and repeating my last speech, being resolved to make 
her attend to me. 

| heard you, dear Helen,” she replied; “but I did not answer, 
because I was thinking.” And then she told me what her 


thoughts had been. They were about the spirit of a redeemed 


person, when set at liberty from the body, flying to its Re- 
eemer ; with many other circumstances which are revealed by 
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Scripture respecting this glorious deliverance, which she detailed 
in her own sweet way and words, such as alone can belong to a 
pious child. 

I heard her out without interrupting her, more from ill humour 
and distaste than from civility, though Mrs. Neale had strongly 
enforced the necessity of civility even between little sisters; and 
then I said, “‘ But we must die-first: I can’t think any thing 
pleasant which can't come till we die.” 

“Oh Helen!”’ was her answer; and [ can hardly now recall 
without a gush of tears the sweet and innocent arguments which 
followed that exclamation, and the enlightened though childlike 
manner in which she poimted out the uncertainty of this life, 
and the certainty of a better, as procured for us by our Saviour, 
with other motives for looking to Him, and building all our 
hopes upon Him. Nor canI repeat-the affectionate entreaties 
which she used to me, to listen more to Mrs. Neale when she 
spoke to us of these things, nor the tenderness and delicacy with 
which she half reproached me for not giving even one hundredth 
part of the attention to the Bible which I did to any little story- 
book which was put into my hand. It is true that she did not 
use any words which might not have suited a child of ten years 
old, but the truth and wisdom of her principles were divinely 
inspired, though her language was prompted by her childish 
nature. 

I was angry at being thus addressed, and probably drew her 
on to say more by the sullen manner in which I answered her; 
and this argument, with others of the same description, only 
seemed to create uneasiness between us, without producing the 
smallest good in me. In other respects there was never any break 
in the harmony of our little circle in, or out of, the school-room ; 
a happier trio probably never lived so many years together, 
though it is quite certain that this harmony could not have con- 
tinued, unless some decided change had taken place within my 
breast before I had ceased to take delight in the simple pleasures 
of childhood, and began to look beyond them to the more deceit- 
ful pleasures of the world. | 

But this was not to be. Afflictions were rolling forwards as 
dark and heavy clouds over my path, when I was vainly looking 
forward to the time, as very near, when my brother Percy was 
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to come home from his travels on the continent, my sister 
Agnes to return to take her place at our father’s table, and I 
was to be emancipated from regular leséOns, and to be intro- 
duced into such society as our small neighbourhood would afford. 
I cannot now remember without pain, how impatient I was for 
thia time, and for the changes which I anticipated would come 
with it. The grandmother of Percy and Agnes had lived at 
Geneva for some years back; she had died only a few months 
before l entered my sixteenth year, and Agnes was only waiting 
at Geneva till Percy should join her to return to us. Of course, 
I knew nothing of my sister, and had been left to imagine any 
thing I chose respecting her. 

This was my state, and the state of our family, when two 
events plunged me into the deepest grief,—producing as strong 
_ an effect, perhaps, as grief can do on a mind not upheld by any 
principles of true religion. The first of these afflictions was a 
rapid decline, which carried off my beloved Lacilla within the 
_ course of three months; and the second, before we had recovered 
the first tremendous blow, the demise of Mrs. Neale, whose 
feeble and aged frame seemed at once to sink under the fatigue 
of her attentions to the child of her heart. In these calamities I 
saw nothing at the time, but what appeared to me an incompre- 
hensible and, | might almost say, a crue! dispensation, against 
which iny whole mind and feelings seemed to revolt. I had 
fought against instruction through all the years of my childhood 
and youth; and then it seemed as if the darkness my fleshly 
nature had desired, was inflicted upon me as the most dreadful 


punishment | could endure; and although the glory of hope, . 
\ | and the strongest consolations in death had supported the de- q 
 _s parted objects of my affection during the periods of their mortal ¥ 
Ss 4S agonies, yet as J was unable to comprehend any thing of the 4 
| “4 nature of that power and of those inspirations which take | 
Bs away alll sting from death, | could meditate only upon the a 
; "|| worm and the grave, and the present condition of those poor 
= a || bodies so lately warm in life. The consequence was, that miy } 
-» eenstitution was giving way under the horrors of my mind, 
F a | When my anxious father took a sudden resolution; and the ‘a 
faneral obsequies of dear Mrs. Neale: were scarcely over, whet 
=a | _hehastened me off with himself to join my brother and sister at 
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Géneva. It was in the neighbourhood of the Alps of Chamouny 
that we met with a venerable clergyman of the Church’ of 
England, who, like myself, was travelling for his health. He 
had known my mother’s family well, and, in that distant place 
from home, the intimacy was joyfully renewed; but had we 
been in England, and able to choose our society, I think that my 
father would, on my account, have shunned all acquaintance with 
Mr. Thornton. 

-T soon found that it was a comfort to me to talk, even for 
hours, with our pious old friend, and that after conversing with 
him, I was for a time more easy and happy than I had been 
since the loss of Lucilla. My father, | remember, once noticed 
the circumstance to Mr. Thornton. ‘It is strange,” he said, 
“that a young girl like Helen, is the better for talking with you 
for hours on subjects so deep and solemn, that, old as I am, 
I turn from them, and am willing to put off the examination of 
such matters to a more advanced age. She is more interested in 
such conversations, than viewing the finest sights of nature or 
art which we can shew to her. Her mind seems in so diseased 
a state that it can rest only on what is gloomy and incompreben- 
sible in creation. For instance, if you take her to view some 
fine old Roman ruin, she turns away from the tesselated pave- 
ment, and is ready to weep to think of what is now the fate of 
those who formed it, and from thence she will speak of the 
depravity of the world, and of the all-holy, almighty God, who 
cannot endure sin.” 

“* And then, my dear friend, ” replied the old clergyman, smiling, 


‘“‘ you, I think, beg her not to speak about what is preying upon 
her mind ; and you wonder that it frets her still ; but seeing that it 


does so, you remove her from your Roman ruin, and shew her 
other sights and other scenes. The aphis is in the bud of your 
rose, and tenderly as you may cherish it, the fair fower still lan- 
guishes. Remove it away, and then the sunshine and the kindly 
dews may be of service to it, and it may revive again.” 

I restore peace of mind to my child ?” 

« By lending her: to whete only it. can be found," sald 
Thornton, solemnly-—“ to Him who says ‘ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth; give = 
unto you. Let wot" your: hemt "be; troubled" 
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God; believe also in me.’—(John xiv. 27) See you not, sir, that 
Miss Greville is at present acquainted with but one person 
in the Holy Trinity, and this is but a partial acquaintance, 
for shé knows him only as the Creator and Judge—not as the 
Father who sent his Son into our world to die, that man might 
be reconciled to him. It is by shewing her, from the Bible, the 
real character of God, that Miss Greville’s mind is becoming 
more at ease. She no longer looks upon her Creator as an 
offended God; He is now being revealed to her mind in His 
threefold character, as a tender Father, who sorrowing for his 
children’s depravity, has provided a means for their recon- 
ciliation with himself—a Saviour who sacrifices himself that 
mankind may be pardoned and glorified—and a gentle Teacher, 
Instructor, and Guardian, who is ever dealing with his creatures, 


and’ fitting them for those mansions of bliss which are ready 


prepared for them even now. 


“Do you call these subjects gloomy, sir? What would a 
condemned felon say, if, whilst standing on the scaffold, he were 
told the King’s Son had died for him; that the same King he 
had offended, would adopt Inm as his child, and would himself 
make him fit for the high place that was to be his? Sureiy he 
could not call such things gloomy, even though they had 
reference only to the few years we live here below ? 

“It is on what the King of kings has done for man, that Miss 
Greville and myself converse, and from the Bible, particularly 
from St. John the Disciple our Saviour loved—so well do we 
together read the promises contained therein, for those who are 
the adopted of our God.”’ 

My father was much struck with these words of Mr. Thornton, 
and they were so far blessed from above, that he asked to be 


allowed to be present when the pious clergyman and myseli were 
reading the Bible together. 


I have no time to enter into what passed at those happy 
meetings, but I can thankfully say they were a blessing to all of 


us, so that we ‘eft Chamouny under feelings widely different 
from those with which we had repaired thither. The Cimmerian 
darkness had passed away, and we were enabled to see, though 
through a glass, darkly, the King in his glory in that land which 
8 very far off. 


Jt was the evening before we parted from Mr. Thornton, on 
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which we had been reading the fifth chapter of Galatians, that 
he proposed to us, the young ones of the party, that we should 
make it our study to seek for the evidences of divine grace which 
may be found perhaps even more decidedly in lands where the 
acknowledged religion is other than Protestant. For instance, 
he added, “ What say the twenty-second and twenty-third 
verses of the chapter we have just read, for they must be the 
golden clue to guide you on your way. Therein are enumerated 
the fruits of the Divine Spirit of our God. Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and tempe- 
rance; and for these gifts and graces which are to be found 
amongst your fellow-creatures, must you, my dear children, set 
yourselves earnestly to search. It is true that you may find in 
a child of God one of these graces more prominent than another, 
but so intimately do they blend, the one with the other, that if 
any one is decidedly missing, then are all the rest so blighted 
that their beauty shines but through a-thick cloud, and till the 
sun of righteousness has dispersed that vapour, a christian can 
scarcely rejoice in them. 

“‘ First then, my dear Helen,”’ he continued, “sit in judgment 
on your own heart, and then seek out and try, by the sure test 
of Scripture, the heirs of salvation; for they may be found in 
all ranks, from the hovel even to the palace. The fold of the 
good Shepherd is above, though many sheep are still unfolded 
here. Many and many a favored lamb has been borne in 
tenderly in the good Shepherd's arms; others have had an earthly 
shepherd, sent and instructed by Him to guide the wandering 
steps of his flock, neither has the rod nor staff been wanted to 
force in those sheep who were unwilling to enter by gentler 
treatment. For what say the Scriptures of the number of the 
redeemed ones? ‘And, lo! a great multitude, which no man 
can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands. And the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. (Rev. vii. 9 —17.) 

M. M. S. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WORLD WE MIGHT HAVE LIVED IN. 


Maria Barctay had been sitting before a blazing fire at the 
close of a winter’s day, and had been contemplating the figures 
in its glowing coals with as much attention as if she expected to 
be able to read some mysterious secrets in their strangely grouped 
forms ; when, rousing herself to obey the summons of the tea- 
table, she murmured in a low tone of voice, accompanied by a 
heavy sigh—* And I suppose I never shall know!” 

“Is that the new planet again?’’ enquired her lively sister 
Harriet; and, without waiting for a reply, she addressed the 
group who had already taken their places round the table, 
“ Maria is so engrossed with the new planet, that she nearly 
forgets the old one, which I think is rather ungrateful, consider- 
ing how much more it has done for her than the new one is 
likely to do.” | 

“ But everything there must be so different,” rejoined Maria; 
“and it surely cannot be wrong to try to fancy what the 
difference consists in ?”’ 

“It must be darker and drearier than our world,” said her 
brother Arthur; “so / am satisfied for one.” 

“1 don't know,” replied Maria, thoughtfully ; “there may be 
compensations, and I like to fancy what they can be.” | 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Barclay, “of a manuscript I 
have of your uncle Bernard’s, which he gave me, with many 
others, years ago; as he thought they might some time or other 
amuse you. I intended to produce them during this vacation, as 
they will make a little variety in some of your holiday evenings, 
and I think we cannot do better than begin to-night.” 

After the tea-things were removed, the portfolio in question 
was accordingly produced, and Mr. Barclay read as follows :— 

“From my earliest childhood I had a strong desire to travel: 
circumstances, however, which sometimes form the strongest 
fetters by which the actions of a man can be restrained, have 


throughout life prevented my indulging my tastes in this respect, 


nor is it likely now that they will ever be gratified. It will sound 


: strange to my nephews and nieces to hear me say that I cease to 
5 Pegret having had my powers of locomotion 80 
# yet such is the case. 


, travelled most, have returned dissatisfied with their homes ; 


circumscribed, 
I have often observed that those who have 
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indulging a habit of comparing what was pleasant abroad, with 
what was unpleasant at home, and overlooking discomforts at a 
distance, while magnifying those at hand. This has made me 
think that, if less of what may be called pleasure were placed 
within my reach, perhaps a larger share of happiness might be 
mine; and I insensibly acquired a habit of contrasting other 
lands with my own, (I have always been a tremendous fire-side 
traveller,) for the express purpose of finding out the advantages 
possessed by the inhabitants of our foggy little island over those 
of other countries. The result has been, that I have become a 
very—I suppose I must call it--prejudiced person. Be it so; I 
see few happier. There was one period of my life when I was 
left very much to the companionship of my own thoughts ; I was 
closely occupied with attention to business during the day, and 
when in the evening I descended from my high office-seat, and 
returned to my solitary lodgings, a weakness in one of my eyes 
prevented my opening a book during the long evenings of the 
longest winter | had ever known. The ruling passion did not 
forsake me, and I used to indulge in many a ramble in distant 
climes, picturing to myself the scenes of which I had so often 
read, and imagining myself the hero of many a thrilling incident. 
The subdued light of the room, and the soothing influence of 
perfect tranquillity after a day of exertion and fatigue, sometimes 
made my lucubrations approach very nearly to the character of 
dreams. Perhaps you will think the following narrative partakes 
too closely of that nature. However that may be, its perusal 
can do you no harm, and may perchance suggest a train of un- 
wonted reflection. | 

-“ | imagined myself a wanderer in some remote land, whether 
in our own planet or some other I could not ascertain, but the 
latter appeared the more probable conjecture. The first impres- 
sion conveyed by a hasty glance around was, that though existence 
might be supported in that dreary land, yet that enjoyment must 
be a thing unknown there; and all my future observations 
tended to confirm me in this conviction. The appearance of the 
people, and of their country, was alike unprepossessing; and 
there seemed so general a want of, or suspension of, what we are 
pleased to call ‘the laws of nature,’ that nothing could be 
calculated with certainty. The husbandman might sow, but none 
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could feel even a moderate degree of security that there would be 
anything to reap. The seeds, after being placed in the ground, 
might spring up within a limited time, but as frequently it would 
be found on inspection that they were unchanged, and that no 
prospect of their ever springing up appeared ; in such cases the 
only alternative was carefully to disinter the seeds that had thus 
been buried, and try whether another soil and exposure would 
prove more successful. In other cases the seed would be found 
in a petrified condition, not only worthless in itself, but en- 
cumbering the ground, and making a great deal of trouble 
necessary before it could have any chance of being fruitful. 
There was no spontaneous vegetation; nothing grew without the 
agency of man ; so that the sterility of the country can hardly be 
imagined. It may readily be supposed how little ornamental 
there was, when so much labor was necessary to supply the 
commonest wants of life. The wretched inhabitants seemed 
indeed in a state bordering on starvation, for even when a plenti- 
fal crop appéared, there was no security that it was of a whole- 
some quality. Though closely resembling what had been so at 
_ the last harvest, yet it might be found to be impregnated with 
the most deleterious juices, and none could hope to partake with 
impunity of any substance that had not been submitted to the 
most rigid chemical tests. The business of eating was, at the 
best, an affair of danger, and frequently of exquisite suffering ; 
the entrance to the throat was so close to the windpipe, that 
| there was an equal probability of its descending by the one as by 
the other, and agonizing scenes were constantly occurring in 
| Semsequence ; especially among children, whose inexperience was 
insufficient to enabie them to take those precautions which even 
_ with the practice of years were hardly available. 
__“ Chemistry was the principal study of the people; and indeed 
i without its aid they could hardly have existed. The elements of 
every substance were to be found around them, but they were use- 
‘ees unless skilfully combined; even the air they breathed was full 
of danger, for it would frequently assume, not only an impure, but 
even an inflammable form,* and the difficulty of keeping its con- 


otituent parts in ‘& state of equilibrium can hardly be imagined. 


— 


* See our last volume, p. 513. = 
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formed, drop by drop, by the mingling of different gases. In 
other places it abounded, but always loaded with mineral sub- 
stances, rendering it both unpalatable and unwholesome. I 
ascertained upon enquiry that formerly no part of the country 
had been totally destitute of water, such as it was, but that on 
every occasion, of frost, the ice formed on the surface had rapidly 
sunk to the bottom, where no rays of the sun could ever melt it, 
and thus what had been water-courses were gradually transformed 
into sheets of ice.t Many other circumstances | might mention, 
such as the uncertain return of the seasons, the various lengths 
of day and night, a short day being frequently followed bya 
succession of very long ones, and vice versé; but I think my 
readers will by this time be as glad to leave it as I was. I hope 
they will bear one thing in mind, that desolate as that planet is, 
it is one that they themselves might have inhabited, IF 

‘The remainder of the sentence I must leave them to supply.” 

“ And now,” said Mr. Barclay, as he laid dowp the manuscript, 
‘is this anything like your idea of the new planet, Maria?” 

‘**Certainly not, papa,”’’ she replied. ‘‘ When people are con- 
jecturing what may be, I see no use in fancying all manner of 
uncomfortable things. I like to imagine places bright and | 
beautiful, and free from all the inconveniences to which we are 
exposed here.” 

““ Well,”’ said Alfred, “ your musings and uncle Bernard’s 
have directly opposite results ; his made him better satisfied with 
all about him, and yours must make every thing seem very dull.” 

‘“T don’t think there is any harm in it,” said Maria ; “ it is so 
pleasant to live in a beautiful world of one’s own.” 

‘*There must be harm,” said her father, “in all that makes 
us overlook the blessings that Providence has surrounded us with; 
and our daily comforts are apt to be overlooked for that very 
reason. Our feelings are the reverse of David's, for he'said of 
them, ‘They are new every morning;’ whilst we say, or rather 
think, (for perhaps it is a feeling we would not put into words,) 
that they are only old, familiar blessings, and therefore do not 
bestow a thought upon them. We take it for granted ‘that 
things could not go on otherwise than they do, unless they 
were very much to be improved, and we overlook all the care 
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and foresight that have been employed to make them what they 


« But what,” said Harriet, “does that emphatic IF, of uncle 
Bernard’s mean ? Of course we might have lived in that planet, 
if we had lived there, or if we did not live here ; but you might 


say the same of any fairy land.” 


“ Not quite in the same sense though,” said her father. “We 
shall find that everything he mentions might describe the state of 


some affirm; or even if it were subject to laws that admitted of 
no control, or were never departed from, for wise and beneficent 
purposes, as those are by which our world is governed. Were 
not the preserving care of God as signally manifested as his 
creating wisdom, all these distressing perplexities might have 
occurred. Though this world be a comparative wilderness now, 
yet, still, as when it was first created. God makes every plant to 
grow after its kind, and gives what is not only good for food, but 
pleasant to the sight.” 

“ And how is it, papa, that we are not choked like uncle's 
friends ?”’ enquired Maria. 

** Because of the wonderful mechanical arrangement by which 
the windpipe is closed when the process of eating is going on. I 
must refer you to Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology,’ for the detailed 
account of it; a book you have often declined reading, but which 
will show you that you live in a world of wonders, surpassing 
“To those who refuse to acquaint themselves with the works of 
God, much of his word must seem exaggerated, or pointless. How 
different must be the sensations of that man who, on reading the 
words, “In wisdom hast Thou made them all,”’ can recall instance 
upon instance of contrivance and care, from his who has never 
reflected upon the subject ! 

“ What a miserable thing to be sure it would be to have the 
seasons at random,” observed Mrs. Barclay: “never to know 
what we have to anticipate in the way of weather.” 

“ Yes,""eaid Mr. B., “ but how much we lose when we do not 
observe these which is made of all these ordinances of God in 
the Bible. They are constantly used to illustrate his dealings 
with mankind, and thus in the highest sense we are taught to 
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‘look from nature up to nature's God ;’ and while the changing 
seasons remind us in their flight that time is marching on, may 
we more and more realize that better country to which we are 
hastening. There is no fear of our thinking too much of that 
world, Maria; of our dwelling too much on its nature, its 
inhabitants, its occupations; nor will the familiar contemplation 
of its blessedness unfit us for our daily course while here. Those 
who are the most fit for heaven are the most fit for earth, and 
though they feel that they would not live here always, yet they 
never cease to be thankful for the many blessings with which 
their pilyrim-path is strewed. L. N. 


THE TERMINUS. 


Tue favorable state of the weather, in August last, disposed 
me to undertake a journey into the western counties, with the 
ultimate intention of visiting an old friend. Although the dis- 
tance was many miles from the metropolis, yet, the system of 
travelling is now so much improved, that a few hours are 
sufficient to perform the same journey which formerly required 
several days. Not long since, I saw a copy of an advertisement, 
which stated that a fast coach would start from a certain town, 
and travel the distance of two hundred and sixty miles in six 
days. This was called “ expedition!” By railway this journey 
can now be performed in eight or nine hours, 

Having written to my friend to announce my intended visit, 
and placed some necessary articles in my carpet bag, I proceeded 
to the terminus of the Great Western, at Paddington, and 
having taken roy ticket, and deposited my bag in one of the 
carriages, I seated myself as comfortably as I could. The shrill 
whistle soon gave the signal for the departure of the train, and I 
found myself rapidly proceeding on my journey, a ee 
train of reflections. 

The company thet’ The 
first class seemed to represent the aristocracy. The second class, 
those who moved in middle life; and the third class, represented 
the poorer orders of society. Some were amiable, courteous, 
and obliging ; others were austere, morose, and vulgar. Here 
was one, conversant, communicative, and entertaining; there 
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sat an individual gloomy and uncivil. So is it, 1 thought, with 
human life generally. We meet with persons of all tempers and 
dispositions; but like the passengers in the train, they are all 
tending to a terminus; earthly honors, earthly employments, 
and earthly destinations, have their termini. 

“ And ‘dust to dust,’ concludes their noblest song.” 


The train stopped at the different stations, and busy police- 
men, running to and fro, called out, “ Hanwell!” “* West 
Drayton!” “Reading!” This little incident reminded me of 
the various climacterics of human life, and that we are every day 
proceeding to the end of our mortal course—every new year’s 
day, and every birthday, is a proclamation of our progress. 
Every beating pulse; every returning season; the end of every 
week; the arrival of every Sabbath, admonishes us of our 
advance towards eternity! To the Christian how delightful, in 
anticipation, is the eternal Sabbath of rest, when he shall mingle 
his praises with those of the countless myriads before the throne 
of God, and for ever sing, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain!” 

As we passed from station to station, my attention was 
arrested by a flag held out by one of the attendants; it was 
either white, green, or red. I learned, on enquiry, that the 
white flag denoted safety; the green, signified caution ; and the 
red, betokened danger. In this I saw typified the counsels of 
parents, the admonitions of faithful instructors, the appeals of 
God's ministers, and the faithful representations of the Word of 
Life. The soul that is in Christ, is in a state of safety. In our 
worldly engagements, caution must be exercised, while ignorance 
of God, devotedness to the world, and indifference to religion, 
expose us to the danger of God's anger and his eternal frown. 
Let the young, when they think of these three flags, be admon- 
ished to seek safety in Christ, to ponder the path of their feet, 
and look well to their goings, remembering that a course of sin 
and transgression will inevitably endanger their present and 
eternal happiness. Throughout the whole of our course we are 
in danger from accidents, diseases, and imprudence ; 

\ “ Dangers stand thick th 
And fierce diseases wait around, 
To hurry mortals home !”’ 
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The scenery was as various as the company: sometimes un- 
interesting and monotonous; then, a pleasing landscape appears. 
At length, a long shrill whistle announces our near approach to 
the tunnel; in passing through it, a thousand fears cross the 
mind; not a word is spoken; now and then there is a momentary 
gleam of light, but the darkness returns; till, eventually, the 
gloom subsides, and day bursts forth with all its cheering influ- 
ence! And is not this, too, a picture of human life? How 
variegated are its scenes. Sometimes we are in the valley of 
Baca, walking in darkness, and seeing no light; hope and joy 
seem to have fled, and sorrow*and sadness mark the path; still 
there is an occasional glimmer of light in God’s word of promise, 
‘ Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for | am 
thy God.’”” Heaviness may endure for a night, but joy cometh. 
The morning wil] bring it on its wings; the night of affliction, 
and sorrow, and sin, and despondency is passing; the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended. O, how good it is for the soul to 
repose in God, 

“ To lean on him on whom archangels lean!” 
“Thou, O God, wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee; because he trusteth in thee. In the shadow of 
thy wings will I make my refuge, until these calamities be 
overpast !”’ 

Not all who started from the terminus proceeded the whole 
way. Some left the train at a short distance from town, while 
others stopped at Bristol, Taunton, and other places. How 
many who start in a religious profession abandon it at an early 
period. The love of the world, the persuasion of friends, or some 
other cause, influences them to go back, and thus disavow their 
attachment to Christ and his gospel. Few, very few, reach the 
appointed age of man. Infants and youths, and those just 
arrived at maturity, are oftentimes called away suddenly. The 
wife is torn from her husband, and the child snatched away from 
the caresses of the fond parent. O, to be ready to depart at all 
times, and at a moment's notice! He is best prepared for life; 
who is well prepared to die. The motto of every living rational 
being, should be that of Lord Clifford, “ Semper paratus,”’ 
“always ready.” 

As we approached the end of the journey, more or less anxiety 
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was exhibited, and especially when the tickets were demanded. 
Some were looking out for their friends who were to meet them, 
others were eager to secure their luggage ; and all this was 
preparatory to a separation. Many who had travelled together 
‘n the train, would never meet again on this side eternity! One 
individual who had committed a crime, and sought to elude 
detection by escaping, was arrested immediately on his arrival, 
by some police officers, in consequence of information conveyed 
by the electric telegraph. The greetings of parents and children, 
friends and connexions, were truly delightful and affecting Such 
was the end of our journey, and such will be the end of the 
journey of life. The righteous will be greeted with celestial 
salutations on the heavenly shore, by the spirits of the just made 
perfect ; while the wicked will be driven away in his wickedness, 
from happiness, and repose, and God. 

Reader, you are now setting out upon a fresh journey. This 
first of January is the Terminus: at what part of the road you 
will stop, is unknown. But, be prepared to meet God; let 
nothing induce you to neglect your soul ; God gives you space to 
repent. Let this year witness your devotedness to the Lord, and 


determine, in his strength, to seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. 


Penryn. R. C. 


MY BOOK-SHELVES.—No. I. 


Mr. Eprror.—The “ Poore Persone” of Chaucer has been 
usually considered his master-piece. It has been supposed that 
in drawing this beautiful portraiture, the father of English poetry 
had his illustrious cotemporary, Wiclif, in his mind’s eye. But 
whilst this does not seem at all likely, from the fact that Wiclif 
would have been sadly out of place in such a company as that 
described m the “ Canterbury Pilgrimage”’ of Chaucer, there are 
evidently some allusions both to that good man, his writings, 
and opinions, in the sketch referred to. The introduction of such 


a — character as the Poor Parson into the motley group of 
ors to the shrine of Thomas & Becket, proves, however, that 


¢ really-good men of the fourteenth century did not know what 
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a pilgrimage actually was, until the writings of Chaucer exposed 
all the revolting and immoral practices associated with it. 


There was a good man, high in heav’n’s renown 

Though the Poor Parson, only, of a town ; 

But rich he was in holy thought and work, 

He also was a learned man—a clerk. 

His Master’s gospel he would truly preach, v. 
And al! his little flock devoutly teach; 

Benign he was, and diligent as well, 

And patient when adversity befel ; 

For such, indeed, he oft was proved to be. 


Full loth to curse them for their tithes was he ; x. 
But rather would he give, beyond a doubt, 

Unto his poor parishioners about, 

Out of the scanty means his cure supplied ; 

For he with little could be satisfied. 

Wide was his cure, with houses far asunder, xv. 
a) But little cared he for the rain or thunder, 

| When sickness, or distress, or mischief came, | 

His heart befriended far and near the same. 

Oft on his toil-worn feet, with staff in hand, 

—A bright example to his loving band— xz. 
He first the gospel by his conduct wrought, . 

And then, by precept, all its doctrines taught: 

For thus he argued, and with reason too, 

If the gold rust, what will not iron do? 

Or if a priest be bad on whom they trust, : =m 
No wonder if his untaught followers rust, 

And, shame on those who undertake to keep 

— Themselves but filthy shepherds —cleaner sheep ! 

Instead of striving how they best can give 

Examples which may teach them how to live. = 


He never set his benefice to hire, 

Nor left his sheep encumbered in the mire, 

And ran to London—to St. Paul’s—that there, 

In some snug chauntry he might offer prayer 

For dead men’s souls; or join a brotherhood : EEBV. 
But staid at home and sought his people’s good. 


Unlike the hireling, he would strive to keep, 
Lest the gaunt wolf should harrass them, his sheep ; 
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was exhibited, and especially when the tickets were demanded. 
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preparatory to a separation. Many who had travelled together 
+n the train, would never meet again on this side eternity! One 
individual who had committed a crime, and sought to elude 
detection by escaping, was arrested immediately on his arrival, 
by some police officers, in consequence of information conveyed 
by the electric telegraph. The greetings of parents and children, 
friends and connexions, were truly delightful and affecting Such 
was the end of our journey, and such will be the end of the 
journey of life. The righteous will be greeted with celestial 
salutations on the heavenly shore, by the spirits of the just made 
perfect ; while the wicked will be driven away in his wickedness, 
from happiness, and repose, and God. 

Reader, you are now setting out upon a fresh journey. This 
first of January is the Terminus: at what part of the road you 
will stop, is unknown. But, be prepared to meet God; let 
nothing induce you to neglect your soul ; God gives you space to 
repent. Let this year witness your devotedness to the Lord, and 


determine, in his strength, to seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. 


Penryn. R. C. 
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Mr. Eprtor.—The “ Poore Persone” of Chaucer has been 
usually considered his master-piece. It has been supposed that 
in drawing this beautiful portraiture, the father of English poetry 
had his illustrious cotemporary, Wiclif, in his mind’s eye. But 
whilst this does not seem at all likely, from the fact that Wiclif 
would have been sadly out of place in such a company as that 
described im the “Canterbury Pilgrimage” of Chaucer, there are 
evidently some allusions both to that good man, his writings, 
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a pilgrimage actually was, until the writings of Chaucer exposed 
all the revolting and immoral practices associated with it. 


There was a good man, high in heav'n’s renown 

Though the Poor Parson, only, of a town ; 

But rich he was in holy thought and work, 

He also was a learned man—a clerk. 

His Master’s gospel he would truly preach, v. 
And all his little flock devoutly teach; | 
Benign he was, and diligent as well, 

And patient when adversity befel ; 

For such, indeed, he oft was proved to be. 


Full loth to curse them for their tithes. was he ; x. 
But rather would he give, beyond a doubt, 

Unto his poor parishioners about, 

Out of the scanty means his cure supplied ; 

For he with little could be satisfied. 

Wide was his cure, with houses far asunder, xv. 
But little cared he for the rain or thunder, 

When sickness, or distress, or mischief came, 

His heart befriended far and near the same. 

Oft on his toil-worn feet, with staff in hand, 

—A bright example to his loving band— @ XX. 
He first the gospel by his conduct wrought, 

And then, by precept, all its doctrines taught: 

For thus he argued, and with reason too, 

If the gold rust, what will not iron do? 

Or if a priest be bad on whom they trust, any. 
No wonder if his untaught followers rust, 

And, shame on those who undertake to keep 

—Themselves but filthy shepherds—cleaner sheep ! 

Instead of striving how they best can give | 
Examples which may teach them how to live. en 


He never set his benefice to hire, 

Nor left his sheep encumbered in the mire, 

And ran to London—to St. Paul’s—that there, 

In some snug chauntry he might offer prayer 

For dead men’s souls; or join a brotherhood : EXEV. 
But staid at home and sought his people’s good. 


Unlike the hireling, he would strive to keep, 
Lest the gaunt wolf should harrass them, his sheep ; 
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And, though he holy was, and virtuous too, 

Tow’rds sinful men no rancorous thoughts he knew, xi. 
Nor dangerous, nor haughty, was his speech, 

And kindly and discreetly would he teach. 


By patient fairness had he ever striven, 

And good example, to lead men to heaven ; 

But if he found his hearers obstinate, : xlv. 
Whether they were of high or low estate, 

He could reprove them well and faithfully— 

I trow there was no better priest than he. 

He sought not empty pomp nor reverence, 

But kept a conscience void of all offence, L. 
And walking in his Master's footsteps, sought 

To shew what Christ, and his apostles taught. 


A few points of resemblance between Wiclif’s character and 


that of the poor parson here delineated, may not prove un- 
interesting. 


Chaucer says of his parson, 
“Full loth were him to cursen for his tithes.”—(line 10.) 


Wiclif in his tract, *‘ How the office of curates is ordained of 
God,” denounces the practice of “ cruelly cursing for tithes, and 
evil customs ;"" and again blames those who “ practice strife and 
plea, and gather envy and hate from laymen for tythes.” 

The parson is described as a man— 

“That Christés gospel trewély wold preche.’”’—(line 5) 
Wiclif says, evidently making his own practice the rule, “‘ Would 


that the priests taughte trewely the gospel of God's commands 
to the people.” 


‘ Chaucer’s Parson was ever ready, 
** In sekeness and in mischief to visite 


“The farrest in his parish, moche and lite.”—lines 17, 18. 
And Wiclif lays it down as a duty “ to visit those who are 


sick, or who are in trouble, especially those whom God hath 
made needy by age, or by other sickness, as the feeble, the blind, 
and the lame, who are in poverty.” | 

The poor parson was neither pluralist, nor non-resident, seek- 
ing for preferment in London, or elsewhere, (lines 31—35,) and 
Wiclif boldly denounces those who “ make themselves busy night 
and day to get worldly advancement, and their own worship and 
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dignity in this world, by pleading and striving therefore” —who 
‘haunt lords’ courts, and are occupied in worldly offices, and do 
not take care of their parishes, although they take more worldly 
goods for them than Christ and his apostles.” 

It may be farther remarked, that during the progress of the 
pilgrims towards Canterbury, the good parson reproves the host 
for swearing, and is instantly called a Loller, or Lollard, in return, 
and charged with sowing dissension among the party! This 
incident clearly proves that if Chaucer were not actually sketch- 
ing the character of Wiclif, he was at all events describing one 
of the same school—the Lollards, with Wiclif at their head, 
having been distinguished by their decided opposition to profane 
swearing, and the general purity of their conversation. 

With the poor parson another admirable character is associated 
—the Plowman, or small farmer. Though of course not an 
ecclesiastic, he stands in so intimate a connection to the parson, 
not only as his brother, but as a layman, like-minded with his 
clerical kinsman, that I must remark for a few moments on the 
interesting simplicity of his character. He may be considered as 
the pattern-card of the good clergyman, exhibiting those virtues 
in private life, which his brother so indefatigably inculcates by 
his public preaching and example. Simple, kind-hearted, 


_ industrious, a peace-maker, and true Christian in creed and 


practice, he constitutes a fine illustration of the beauty of that 
holiness, which, whilst it confers true glory to the rich, is no less 
admirable in its influence on the poor. Though called a ‘‘ plough- 
man’’ in the poem, he appears to have belonged to the smaller 
class of tenant-farmers—a primitive race, related rather to the 
school of Adam, than to that of Liebig; and living as we should 
now say, literally from hand to mouth. A curious inventory is 
extant of the effects of one Reginald Labbe, an agriculturist of 
this class, about a century earlier than Chancer’s Plowman, It 
describes his entire estate and effects as being worth xxxiii s. viij d. 
at the time of his decease, not one farthing of which was in ready 
money. His worldly goods consisted of a cow and calf, two 
sheep, three lambs, three hens, a few bushels of grain, a very 
scanty wardrobe and bedding; a frying-pan, a trivet, and a 
halfpenny worth of salt. Amongst these articles, a tabard and 


tunic, valued together at xii pence are particularly mentioned: a 
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fact which derives some interest from the circumstance of our 
plowman being habited in a tabard ; a kind of jacket or sleeveless 
coat, supposed by some to have belonged to those only who 


bore arms, as it was usually ornamented with such insignia. 


As Chaucer’s character of the Plowman is short, I shall give 
it in the original, as well as in more modern phrase. 


With him there was a Plowman, was his brother 
> That had ylaid of dong ful many ’a fother 

A trewé swinker, and a good, was he, 

Living in pees and parfite charite, 

God lovéd he besté with all his herte 

At allé timés, were it gain or smerte ; 

And than his neighébour, right as himselve, 

He woldé thresh, and therto dike and delve 

For Christés sake, for any pouré wight, 

Withouten hire, if it lay in his might, 

His tithés paiéd he ful fayre and wel, 

Both of his propre swinke, and his cattél. 

In a tabard he rode, upon a mare. 


Thus modernized — 


With him, his brother, a small farmer, rode, 

Who of manure had spread fall many a load, 

A thorough workman, and a good was he, 

Living in peace and perfect charity. 

God loved he first and best, with all] his heart 

At all times, whether for his gain or smart. 

And then his neighbour, as himself, esteemed, 

, | Nor labor done for him, laborious deemed ; 
But trenched, and banked, and threshed, if in his might, 
For Jesu’s sake, for any needy wight. 
Nor grudged his tithes, but paid the whole when due, 
Both on his farming-stock and produce too. 

He, in a tabard, rode upon a mare. 


In order fully to appreciate the beauty of those two characters, 

it should be borne in mind that Chaucer wrote in an age re- 

| markable for its moral darkness, when the church was immersed 
in the grossest superstition, and the people were so utterly igno- 
rant as to be entirely at the mercy of an intolerant and rapacious 
priesthood. Yet even in such times as these, God has always 
left a remnant ; and it is delightful and heart-cheering to find 
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that in the very depth of the dark ages, his people possessed the 
same family-features as now distinguish them, holding it as the 
first and great commandment, to love God with all the heart, and 
then to cherish that charity towards all men which is the bond 
of perfectness. 

It may be well, perhaps, to remark, in conclusion, that from 
these dark ages, our Puseyites, and Tractarians, and Ecclesiolo- 
gists draw all that “new light” by which they are endeavoring 
to lead us back to the beggarly elements of symbolism; and 
teach us that the true preachers of the gospel, are stone walls 
deep chancels, carved rood-screens, crotchets, corbels, crosses, 
and jewelled plate! Yours, &c., 

Bookworm. 


THE COST OF KILLING. 


In this country, Bills have passed for the construction of no 
less than 532 railways ; of which 247 are main lines, and 285, 
extensions and branches. Parliament has sanctioned for this, 
a capital of £153,457,837, and up to the latest period, the 
annual receipts for passengers were £3 976,341 ; and for goods, 
£2,333,373; making £6,309,714. More than six millions paid 
for improved locomotion—far more than the whole revenues of 
many second-rate states; or the revenues of England at a period 
not very remote! In 1845, 2118 miles of railway were opened. 
In 1844, the number of passengers who travelled by railways, 
reckoning the separate journeys of each, was 30,363,052; and in 
the last six months of 1845, the half of the year in which there 
is the least activity, the number of travellers was 16,720,550. 
These are the works of Peace. 

Steam navigation again in its magnificent development, is 
another child of peace. It carries out over the ocean, the tri- 
umphs of the railway on the land. We reach the uttermost ends 
of the earth with celerity and certainty. We can calculate the 
day, almost the hour, which will bring us news from our oriental 
or occidental dominions ; and the timeis not remote, when these 
great discoveries will receive a yet more extensive application. 
These, too, are victories of Peace. 


The expenses of the War which closed the last century and 
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opened the present, were about £1,200,000,000, or nearly eight 
times the cost of these railways! But the cost of war is not to 
be calculated by money—it is not a question of finance alone. 
Its expenditure is the expenditure of crime as well as gold. What 
statistics of police offices—of sessions—of assizes—of lock-up 
houses and prisons, would record a greater list of offences, 
than those connected with the march of armies—with the sacking 
of towns—with the burning of habitations—with the field of 
battle? What are the money-costs of war, frightful though they 
be, compared with the cost of misery in all its forms which war 
brings in its train? What severings of families—what sacrifices 
of the gay and young—what orphanhood and widowhood—what 
children mourning for fathers—what fathers lamenting their 
perished sons ! The waste of war—the waste of gold by war—seem 
scarcely worth a thought when you turn to the waste of life,—to 
the mortal victims offered at its shrine. Of what is that multi- 
tude composed? Of men in all the buoyancy of strength and 
action, in the hey-day of existence, in the energy of youth and 
manhood, swept away—silenced—sacrificed—not in that “fitting 
frame serene’ which smooths the departure of the good ; not in 
preparation, or in prayer, but in passion and in hatred, in desola- 
tion and destruction; amidst the outpouring of blood, and the 
infinite forms of misery ; dying, but not in that peace in which 
a Christian should die.— Dr. Bowring’s Lecture on Peace. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


When I see the fisher bait his hook, I think on Satan’s subtle 
malice, who sugars over his poisoned hooks with seeming plea- 
sures. Thus Eve’s apple was candied with Divine knowledge— 


“ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” When I see the 
fish fast hanged, I think upon the covetous 


at the profit, without considering the danger 
the gold and the garment, : 


worldling who leaps 


- Thus Achan takes 
, and never considers that his life must 
answer it. If Satan be such a fisher of men, it is good to look 


ag ™ _, Honey may be eaten, so that we take heed of 

‘ting: will honestly enjoy mv del; 

with danger. y enjoy my delights, but me buy them 
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THOUGHTS ON THINKING. 
(A Problem for the Materialist.) 


Tere is a marked difference in the accounts given in the 
Sacred Record, of the creation of man, and of the inferior animals. 
It is simply said of fish and fowl, that the waters brought them 
forth, and that God made the other creatures from the earth ; 
whilst of man it is recorded, that after his formation from the 
dust of the ground, “‘ God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul.”” Gen. ii 7. The substance 
was organized before the Spirit was infused. Nor can it be 
argued that this breath of divinity was lost at the fall; for 
Elihu, in referring to the subject at an after period, says distinctly, 
“There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him undggstanding.”” Job xxxii 8. | 

But what is this spirit, and how is its existence to be detected, 
or its properties determined ? | 

We have the express statement of Scripture, that man existed 
before the ‘‘ breath of lives’’ was infused, and therefore, this 
breath cannot form any part of his organization, or depend on 
mechanical laws, as may possibly be the case with the animal 
soul of brutes—the spirit of the beast that, with the body, 
‘“‘goeth downward to the earth.” eel. fi. 21. The Scriptures, 
too, are clear in their assertions as to the threefold constitution 
of man; body, soul, and spirit (1 Thess. v. 23. Heb. iv. 12,) being 
in more than one instance spoken of as combined in our nature; 
so that we have no reason to doubt the existence of a principle 
in man, which is denied to the brute creation. 

The existence of such a principle is proved, moreover, by 
internal evidence, which seems further to afford us the means 
of judging wherein it consists. The superiority of our own mind 
over the mere animus of the brute, constitutes its apparent 
imperfection, vitiates our instinct, and often leads us into actual 
error. For as the mind communicates through the mechanical 
medium of the senses with external things, it cannot come into 
entire and immediate contact with them. And even when, in 
this imperfect manner, it has received any impression, that 
impression is modified, controlled, over-ruled, or prejudiced by 
the principle of thought which has been supposed to form the 
essence of Mind. It is in this particular, that a broad line 
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of distinction is drawn between man and the brute. The per- 
ceptions of the inferior animals are delivered to the inner sense 
photographically, and are there depicted with all the minute 
mechanical accuracy of the Daguerreotype. But in Man, they 
pass through, and are deeply tinged by, a thinking, reasoning, 
disturbing medium ; so that they present themselves to the mind, 
not as they are received by the senses, but touched and tinted, 
and oftentimes disordered, by a certain mental process—-a fact 
which very clearly proves the existence of something independent 
of, and above, mere mechanical action. And this is Mind. 

There is, therefore, much reason in the definition which has 
been sometimes applied to man, as distinguishing him from the 
inferior animals; for although these creatures are found occa- 
sionally at fault, man is certainly entitled to be called par 
excellence—a Mistaking Animal. A few illustrations will place 
this definition in a clearer light. 

Why is it that objects appear larger in a fog than if seen 
through a perfectly-transparent medium? Certainly not because 
either the eye or the atmosphere possesses a magnifying power 
under such circumstances; but entirely through the operation of 
the mental faculties peculiar to the human race. By means of 
our power of reasoning, we infer, that because an object is but 
dimly seen, it must be farther off than it really is; and having 
settled it in our minds that it is thus distant, we bring our 
knowledge of perspective into the account, and again infer what 
would be its dimensions if close at hand. It is, therefore, from 
an inference resting on another inference, that we form our 
estimate; and not from any mechanical properties either of the 
eye itself, or of the medium through which it receives the image. 
The effect results from an intellectual, and not an optical process, 
the Mind sees, and not the eye. 

The instinct of the inferior animals affords many examples, 
which, on the first blush, may appear perfectly analagous, but 
which will not, on a stricter examination, prove to be so. Such 
an instance is recorded by Mr. Jesse, in his “ Gleanings in 
Natural History,” i. 247. 

“ The passion of Lady Penrhyn,” says he, “‘ for pugs, was well 
known. Two of these, a mother and daughter, were in the 
eating room of Penrhyn Castle during the morning call of a lady 
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who partook of luncheon. On bonnets and shawls being 
ordered for the purpose of taking a walk in the garden, the 
oldest dog jumped on a chair, and looked, first at a cold fowl, 
and then at her daughter. The lady remarked to Lady Penrhyn, 
that they certainly had a design on the tray. The bell was 
therefore rung, and a servant ordered to take it away. The 
instant the tray disappeared, the elder pug who had previously 
played the agreeable with all her might, to the visitor, snarled 
and flew at her; and during the whole walk followed her, 
growling and snapping at her heels, whenever opportunity served.” 

Admitting the correctness of this statement, we must strongly 
protest against Mr. Jesse's conclusion, that “the dog certainly 
went through two or three links of inference, from the disap- 
pearance of the coveted spoil, to Lady Penrhyn’s order; and 
from Lady Penrhyn’s order to the remark made by her visitor.” 
For, not to insist that the dog’s conduct might have been the 
mere result of caprice, it does not appear that the creature went 
through any inferences at all, but simply through a course of 
observation. The dog had seen all that passed; she had noticed 
the visitor’s manner towards Lady Penrhyn, accompanied, as 


most probably it was, by a significant glance at the animal, and 


a roguish expression of suspicion; had seen the bell rung, and 
the tray speedily disappear, and the poor creature was left 
without any other alternative than to vent its disappointment 
either upon the stranger, or its own indulgent mistress. Is it 
any proof of sound inductive reasoning—of rational inference— 
that it should choose the former? 

We have repeated evidences of the existence of the thinking 
principle in the operations of Memory. There can be nothing 
in the material organization of the eye calculated to retain 
impressions after the objects from which they were derived have 
disappeared. The pictures in a camera obscura vanish instan- 
taneously on directing the instrument to another quarter; and 
such must, in reality, be the case with the human eye viewed 
simply as an optical apparatus. But the memory acting through 
this instrument, does not entirely lose one image before another 
is presented to it when the transition is abrupt or sudden. How 
often have we proof of this, when, after looking through a 
venetian blind into the brighter atmosphere out-of-doors, we 
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turn our eyes upon the wainscot, and transfer the figure of the’ 
blind to that part of the room. Upon this phenomenon, indeed, 


depends the great beauty of our pyrotechnic displays; a single 
jet of fire being made to revolve, assumes, in consequence of this 
retentive power, every variety of form and figure. On this 


principle, too, are constructed the ingenious toys called the 


thaumatrope, and the revolving card. In the last of these, the 
illusion is very curious. A number of figures in progressive 
stages of action are depicted on its disc, and as it revolves 
rapidly, each of these figures slides successively into the place of 
that which preceded it, conveying to the mind the idea of a 
continuous performance by one and the same figure; the decep- 
tion is perfect, and, according to the subject, produces a serious 
or ludicrous effect. But it is more especially interesting when 
considered philosophically, and as an illustration of the presence 
of Mind ; or at all events, of Memory, as one of its attributes ; 
such an effect being absolutely inexplicable upon purely me- 
chanical principles. 

Another ingenious toy, the horizontorium, furnishes also an 
illustration of the same fact—the lines of vision diverging from 
the eye of a spectator, and touching the angles of an object 
placed diagonally before it on a horizontal plane, project its 
figure upon that plane in a strangely disguised and distorted 
form. Supposing then, the figure itself to be removed, and the 
outline projected upon this plane to be accurately mapped out, 
the slightest variation of our position would affect the transferred 
figures in such a manner, that we should be quite at a loss to 
know what object it was intended to represent. If, for instance, 
we looked at it in a sidelong or inverted position, it would 
present nothing but an amorphous and unintelligible outline, 
simply because it would fall upon the retina of the eye, unso- 
phisticated by any mental process, the mind being unable to 
supply ® type with which it might be compared. But by 
returning the eye to its original position, memory, imagination, 
experience, or some other faculty peculiar to the human family, 
would e: gather up the several points of the outline into their 
peed fancy the real object to 
3 necessarily follow, therefore, 

‘is something more than a mere act of 
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mechanism, and that the Mind plays a very important part in 
every application of this faculty? 

Nor does this prejudice or predisposition—this over-ruling 
influence of the mind, act only through the eye. It is certain 
that some, if not all, the other senses are imposed upon. The 
ear, for instance, not unfrequently mistakes the low piping of 
gnats near at hand for the sound of far-off music; or the chimes 
from some church-tower softened and mellowed by distance. 
This effect is strikingly analagous to that of objects seen ina 
fog. Many persons have, probably noticed when seated in the 
cabin of a steamer, the monotonous and measured thumping of 
the paddle wheels, without any pleasurable associations. But 
directly the musicians on deck strike up a lively tune, this 
thumping of the paddles assumes a new character, seeming to 
keep time with the music, and conveying to the mind, the idea of 
a party dancing over-head. There is a rhyme, too well known, 
perhaps, to be repeated here— 

‘As the bell tinks, so the fool thinks, 

*‘ As the fool thinks, so the bell tinks,” 
—were it not that it involves a problem of high value in meta- 
physics. Why does the fool take his cue from the bells, but in 
virtue of that imaginative principle within, which, fool as he is, 
indicates the presence of a mind peculiar to his own species, and 
marks the boundary by which he is separated from the brutes 
which perish? 

The taste in like manner is sometimes cheated, and revolts 
with a feeling approaching to disgust, from things which, in 
themselves, are pleasing to the palate, but which, tasted under 
the idea that they are something else, impart a shock which is 
long remembered. 

It seems evident, therefore, that there must be some inward 
principle at work to modify and color these various impressions— 
a remembering, associating, reasoning agent, of which the lower 
animals are certainly devoid; and which We can designate by 
no other name than Minp, 
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THE ROOK OF BANK NOTES, 


The Bible has been styled by one, who well knew its value, 
“The Book of bank notes;”" every page of it being infinitely 
more precious than its weight in gold. Yet, this very volume, 
illustrated by the best commentary ever written, is now publish- 
ing,* in weekly numbers, at one penny, and monthly parts at 
fourpence-half-penny each. Six of these parts are now before 
us, containing nearly two hundred pages, not merely honestly 
filled, but actually crowded with matter of the most absorbing .« 
interest. Theesacred text itself is in a bold and beautiful 
character; and the notes (though printed in a type, which 
appears by the contrast, smaller than it is) in a very distinct and 
well-cut letter: the paper is good, and many of the wood-cuts, 
amongst which we may particularly specify mounts Ararat and 
Sinai, are in a superior style of art, and what is still more rare, 
carefully thrown off; we give a specimen on the opposite page. 
Such is *‘ The Original Illustrated Penny edition of Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary.” 

To say anything in praise of good old Matthew Henry, would 
be ‘‘ to gild refined gold, or paint the diamond.” Yet, conver- . 
sant as we are with his Commentary, a glance at the present | 
edition has originated fresh trains of thought and feeling in our 
mind. Although little influenced by the philosophy of his age, 
and knowing of course nothing of those discoveries in science, 
of which our own day is so apt to boast, we have been struck 
with the fact that so much of his argument, like the Truth itself 
on which he is remarking. should be entirely untouched by the 
researches of our more philosophic contemporaries. But his 
chief excellence consists in the sound, safe, healthy, practical 
tone of his observations, and the deep but simple character of his 
own religious experience. He has so explored the treasuries of 
Scripture as to get at the very marrow of its divinity—the choice 
honey of its great and precious promises. The Sampson of 
Biblical critics, he has brought forth bread from the eater, and 
sweetness from the strong. He has made the bare facts of 
Scripture history to preach the truth as it is in Jesus; and has 
endowed every incident, however apparently unimportant, with 
a vuice profitable for doctrine, for reproof, or for instruction in 
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righteousness. There is an excellence in this kind of writing 
which belongs to no other: it builds up within us the comfort- 
able assurance that Christianity is an undoubted reality, which has 
moulded the minds, regulated the feelings, ministered to the 
necessities, and fed and satisfied the souls of God’s children in 
all ages. | Every Christian, though wanting, perhaps, the 
quickened perception of Henry, to discover the varied truths 
which he opens to us in every page of Scripture, can appropriate 


thankfully and with keenest relish, the things new, and yet old, 


which he brings out from this exhaustless treasury. We all 
feel that his mind and ours are one, and can only explain this 
oneness by the light of the apostle’s declaration, ‘‘ We have the 
mind of Christ.’ 

The quaint homeliness, the simplicity, and godly sincerity of 
Matthew Henry, are combined with a business-like and method- 
ical style that makes him pre-eminently readable. He tabulates 
and systematizes without anything like statistical dryness. How 
lucidly, for example, does he proceed when opening out his great 
subject in the introduction to the Book of Genesis. He first 
deals with the whole Bible, “ the Book of books, shining like the 
sun in the firmament of learning; other valuable and useful 
books, like the moon and stars (planets) borrowing their light 
from it;” a truth, which every accession to human knowledge, 
tends more strikingly to confirm. He then characterizes the 
Old Testament ; then the Pentateuch, and lastly the Book of 
Genesis, describing each and all briefly, but completely in his 
own inimitable manner. As we should naturally expect, too, 
from one who had no peculiar opinions of his own to uphold, his 
comments on the Mosaic account of the creation, have none of 
that intolerance or special pleading which modern theorists are 
80 desirous to thrust upon us, sometimes in the very face of facts. 
He does not insist, for example, that the phrase, “‘In the 
beginning,” must necessarily mean, “ about six thousand years 
ago; and when speaking of the moon, he is less anxious to 
insist on such a literal adherence to the text, as would make it 
larger than the earth, the planets, or tlie fixed stars,* than to 
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graft this beautiful commentary on the passage, (Gen. i. 16) 
“ The moon is a lesser light, and yet is here reckoned one of the 
greater lights; because, though in regard of its magnitude and 
borrowed light, it is inferior to many of the stars, yet, by virtue 
of its office as ruler of the night, and in respect of its useful- 
ness to the earth, it is more excellent than they. Those are 
most valuable that are most serviceable; and they are the greater 
lights, not that have the best gifts, but that humbly and faith- 
fully do the most good with them.” 

' The Commentary of Matthew Henry, being, as we have 
remarked, chiefly valuable as a doctrinal and experimental work, 
does not admit of pictorial illustration to any great extent; but 
by means of additional notes compiled from the works of 
subsequent writers and travellers, appended to each book, and 
not in any way interfering with the integrity of the original 
work, the present publishers have contrived to supply this 
desideratum, many wood-cuts being also interspersed wherever 
the sacred text itself allowed of such additions. 


CHORUS OF WOMEN, 
The pretty cut here reprinted, is a composition from authentic 
sources, and appropriately illustrates the triumphant dance of 
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Miriam and her attendants, after the overthrow of the host of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, a subject referred to in our volume for 
1843, page 300. “The prophetess, the sister of Aaron,” is 
represented with a cotemporary timbrel in her hand, and costume 
of Egyptian caste, but with a gracefulness unknown upon the 
monuments of that country, as taking up the echo of the 


sublime song of Moses, to be re-echoed by the women of her 
company :— 


“ Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; 

ii The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

i Apropos of singing, it should be mentioned. as an additional 
recommendation of this cheap and beautiful edition, that the 
Ih poetical books and passages are printed in a metrical form. 


A LADDER TO WORLDS UNDERGROUND. 


From Harris’ Pre-Adamite Earth. 


Turning to the Inspired Record, to ascertain the origin of things 
as they now are, we learn of our earth, that it assumed its 
present state, a few thousands of years ago, in consequence of a 

eative process, or a series of creative acts, concluding with the 
creation of man, which extended through a period of six ordinary, 
or natural days. Possessed of this fact respecting the cate of 
mans introduction on the earth, we proceed to examine the 
globe itself. And here we find that the mere shell of the earth 
takes us back through an unknown series of ages in which 
creation appears to have followed creation at the distance of 
mighty intervals between. | 

But though in the progress of our enquiries we soon find that 
we have cleared the bounds of historic time (the period embraced 
by written history) and are moving far back among the periods 
of an unmeasured and immeasurable antiquity, the geologist can 
demonstrate that the crust of the earth has a natural history. 

That he cannot determine the chronology of its successive 


strata is quite immaterial. We only ask him to prove the order 


of their position from the newest deposit to the lowest 
the series ; and this he can do. 
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whole of the mighty series,* in a slanting ladder-like direction to 
the surface, has revealed to him the order in which they were 
originally laid, and invites him to descend, step by step, to its 
awful foundations. 

Let us descend with him and traverse an ideal section of a 
portion of the earth’s crust. Quitting the living surface of the 
green earth, and entering on our downward path, our first step 
may take us beyond the dust of Adam, and beyond the limits of 
recorded time. From the moment we leave the surface-soil, and 
touch even the nearest of 

Tue Tertiary Beps, all traces of human remains disappear, 
so that, let our grave be as shallow as it may, in even the latest 
stratified bed, we have to make it in the dust of a departed world. 
Formation now follows formation, composed chiefly of sand, and 
clay, and lime, and presenting a thickness of more than a 
thousand feet each.t As we descend through these, one of the 
most sublime fictions of mythology becomes sober truth, for at 
our every step an age flies past.} We find ourselves.on a road 
where the lapse of duration is marked—not by the succession of 
seasons and of years—but by the slow excavation, by water, of 
deep vallies in rock marble; by the return of a continent to the 
bosom of an ocean in which, ages before, it had slowly been 
formed; or by the departure of one world and formation of 
another And accordingly if our first step took us below the 
line which is consecrated by human dust, we have to take but a 
few steps more, before we begin to find that the fossil remains of 
all those forms of animal life with which we are most familiar, 
are diminishing, and that their places are gradually supplied by 
strange and yet stranger forms; till in the last fossiliferous 
formation of that division, traces of existing species become 
extremely rare, and extinct species everywhere predominate. 

Tue Seconpary Rocks receive us into a new fossiliferous 
world, or into a new series of worlds. Taking the 


* Not the whole series in any one place; but groups, or strata, here and 
there; for almost all our geological sections are compilations from many 
different locslities. Ep. 

t In some few instances; certainly not inthe majority Ep. 

t These “mythological fictions,” recognizing a succession of worlds, are 
noticed at length in our volume for 1812, p. 24, ef seg, Ev. 
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Chalk formation, as the first member of this series, we find a 
stratification upwards of a thousand feet thick.* Who shall 
comnute the tracts of time necessary for its sedimentary deposi- 
tion + So vast was it, and so widely different were its physical 
conditions from those which followed, that only one trace of 
animal species still living is to be found in it. Crowded as it is 
with conchological remains, for example, not a shell of one of all 
the seven thousand existing species is discoverable. Types of 
organic life before unknown, arrest our attention, and prepare us 


for still more surprising forms. Descending to the strata next in 
order, 


The Oilitic System, with its many subdivisions, and its thick- 
ness of about half a mile, we recognize new proofs of the 
dateless antiquity of the earth. For enormous as this bed is, it 
was obviously formed by deposition from sea and river water. 
And so gradual{ and tranquil was the operation, that in some 
places the organic remains of the successive strata are arranged 
with shelve-like regularity, reminding us of the well-ordered 
cabinet of a naturalist. Here too the last trace of animal 
species still living, has vanished. Even this link is gone. We 
have reached a point when the earth was in the possession of 
the gigantic forms of Saurian reptiles§— monsters more appalling 
than the poet’s fancy ever figured; and these are their catacombs. 


* Certainly not, asa mean. This remark will apply to many similar state- 
ments in the above extract. Ep. 


t Let where is the geologist who does not attempt it? The theory of such a 
siow deposition is hardly consistent with some of the well-ascertained facts of 
geology. Dr. Mantel), speaking of the fishes of this very formation, says, “ The 
chalk must have surrounded the fishes while they were in actual progression, 


and have suddenly consolidated around them. leaving their forms unchanged ; 
the mouth remaining open, and the fins and gills expanded.”’ Ep. 


+ Yet in this group, as well as the chalk, we have proofs of very sudden 


eatastrophes; the occurrence, for example, of the perfect ink-bag of the cuttle 
fish. 


whose death was so instantaneous as to prevent the ejection of its ink, 
though the act would have been only that of a moment. Ep. 
+ We had reached this long before. The most perfect specimen extant of 
the /guanadon, was found in the lower green sand belonging tothe chalk group 
as were also the teeth and bones of the Polyptychodon. in the chalk itself, the 
uppermost of these bed<, the wing-bones and other relics of the Pterodactyle 
were some years ago discovered. These facts would not be so well worth 


contending for, had not a contrary assumption been made the basis of the 
theory of successful cevelopment. Ep. 
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Descending through 
~ The New Red Sandstone and Saliferous Marls, of two thousand 
feet in thickness, and which exhibit in their very variegated strata, 
a succession of numerous physical changes, our subterranean 
path brings us to-— 

(Tue Transition Serres, commencing with—] The Car- 
boniferous System, or coal formations. These coal strata, many 
thousands of feet thick, consist entirely of the spoils of suc- 
cessive ancient vegetable worlds. But in the rank jungles and 
luxuriant wildernesses, which are here accumulated and com- 
pressed, we recognize no plant of any existing species. Here, 
too, we have passed below the last trace of reptile life. The 
speaking foot-prints impressed on the preceding rocks, are absent 
here. Nor is there a single convincing indication that these 
primeval forests ever echoed to the voice of birds. But between 
these strata, beds of limestone of enormous thickness are inter- 
posed. each proclaiming the prolonged existence and final extinc- 
tion of acreation. For these limestone beds are not so much the 
charnel-houses of fossil animals, as the remains of the animals 
themselves. 

The mountain masses of stone which now surround us, ex- 
tending for miles in length and breadth, were once sentient 
existences —sentient and coralline—living at the bottont of 
ancient seas and lakes. How countless the ages necessary for 
their accumulation ; when the formation of only a few inches of 
the strata required the life and death of many generations. Here 
the mind is not merely carried back through immeasurable 
periods, but, while standing amidst the petrified remains of this 
succession of primeval forests and extinct races of animals, piled 
up into sepulchral mountains, we seem to be encompassed by 
the thickest shadow of the valley of death. 

On quitting these stupendous monuments of death, we leave 
behind us the last vestige of land plants, and pass down to— 

The Old Red Sandstone. The geological character of this vast 
formation, again tells of ages immeasurable. For though many 
thousand feet in depth, it is obviously derived from the materials 
of more ancient rocks, fractured, decomposed, and slowly de- 
posited in water. The gradual and quiet nature of the process, 
and, therefore, its immense duration, are evident from the 
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numerous “ platforms of death,” which mark its formation, each 
crowded with organic structures, which lived and died where 
they are now seen; and which, consequently, must have perished 
by some destructive agency, too sudden to allow of their dis- 
persion, and yet so subtle and quiet, as to leave the place of their 
habitation undisturbed. 

Immeasurably far behind us, as we have already left the fair 
face of the extant creation, while travelling into the night of 
ancient time, we yet feel, as we stand on the threshold of the 
next, or— 

Silurian System, and look down towards “ the foundations of 
the earth,” that we are not half way on our course. Here, on 
survéying the fossil structures, we are first struck with the total 
change in the petrified inhabitants of the sea, as compared with 
what we found in the mountain limestone; implying the lapse 
of long periods of time during the formation of the intervening 
old red sandstone, which we have just left. But sti'l more are 
we impressed with the lapse of duration while descending the 
long succession of strata, of which this earliest fossiliferous for- 
mation is composed, when we think of their slow derivation from 
the more ancient rocks; of their oft repeated elevation and 
depression ; of the long periods of repose, during which hundreds 
of animal species ran through their cycle of generations, and 
became extinct; and of the continuance of this stratifying pro- 
cess, until these thin beds had acquired, by union, the immense 
thickness of a mile and a half. Next below this, we reach— 

(Tue Paimary Rocks, commencing with—] The Cambrian 
system, of almost equal thickness, and formed by the same slow 
process. lere the gradual decrease of animal remains ad- 
monishes us, that even the vast and dreary empire of death 
has it limits, and that we are now in its outskirts. But there 
is a solitude greater than that of the boundless desert, and 
a dreariness more impressive than that which reigns in a world 
entombed. On leaving the slate rocks of the Cambrian, and 
descending to those of 

The Cumbrian formation, we find that the worlds of organic 
remains are past, and that we have reached a region older than 
death, because older than life, itself. Here at least, if life ever 
existed, all trace of it is obliterated by the fusing power of the 
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heat below. But we have not even yet reached a resting place : 
passing down through the beds of 

Mica schist, to the great 

Gneiss formation, we find that we have reached tke limits of 
stratification itself. 

The granite masses below, of a depth which man can never 
explore, are not onlv crystallized themselves, but the aqueous 
power acting through them, has partially crystallized the rocks 
above. Not only life, but the conditions of life, are here at an 
end. 


THE BIBLE, THE PARENT OF PROFANE LITERATURE. 


Wuatever boast may be made of the discoveries of human 
reason and the illuminations of philosophy, there is sufficient 
reason to conclude that human literature owes its origin to the 
scriptures. 

Ileathen writers themselves have acknowledged that much of 
their information was derived from this source. Hermippus, an 
ancient biographer of Pythagoras, says, that he transferred many 
things from the Jewish institutes to his own philosophy. Serranus, 
in his preface to Plato, says, ‘These symbols Plato drew from the 
doctrine of the Jews, but avoided making any mention of them, 
beeause their name was odious among all nations.” Plato, who 
was at first the disciple of Socrates, being desirous of profiting by 
all the learned men of his time, travelled into different parts of 
the world. Among other places it is said he weut to Egypt, to 
confer with the Egyptian priests; and it is pretty evident that 
there he became acquainted with the Jewish writings, though . 
he carefully conceals their origin in the use he makes of them, 
Numenius, the Pythagorean, called Plato, the Athenian Moses, 
and several of the fathers have upon this occasion, admired the 
conformity there was in many things between the doctrine of 
Plato and’ that of the Old Testament. Sometimes he mentions the 
Jews as the authors of his traditions, under the name of Egyptians, 
as the Jews resorted to Egypt at the time he was there; he also 
calls them Syrians and Chaldeans, because they were then under 
their dominion, according to Zenophon. Cyrus also in his decree 
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for restoring the Jews, calls them Syrians. Plato is supposed to 
have died 347 years before the birth of Christ. + 

The poetry, history, and laws of the heathen, appear to have 
been derived from the ideas which they had borrowed from the 
Jews. Strabo and Diodorus Siculus acknowledge Moses to be 
the first legislator, from whom all laws had their rise; and ac- 
cording to Grotius, that which the ancient philosophers drew from 
the theology of the Phoenicians, and the poets from them, the 
Pheenicians drew from the Hebrews. Their ancient fable of 
Saturn and his three sons dividing the government of the world 
amongst themselves, appears to have been taken from Noah and 
his three sons peopling the earth; and their stories of the origin 
of the universe, the golden and iron ages, the giants’ war, 
Deucalion’s flood, &c. seem to be no other than broken fragments 
of scripture history. The first idea of navigation was probably 
taken from the account of Noah’s ark, and the splendid architec- 
ture of the Greeks and Romans from the proportions in Solomon's 
temple. 

The Phoenicians, who are celebrated for their learning, appear 
to have been the ancient inhabitants of Canaan, of the sons of 
Anak; for when a colony of them had seated themselves at Car- 
thage, they called it Chadre-Anak, the seat of Anak; and having 
been expelled, they retreated to Africa, and built Tripolis. 
Their correspondence with the Jews, is supposed to have 
commenced at a very early period, in the times of the 
Judges ; and Sanchoniatho, their principal historiographer, who 
wrote nine books of Phoenician antiquities, is said to have had a 


conference with the priest of the God of Israel, from whom he 
received the foundation of his mythology : 
of the Grecian fables. While the Eevot: i 

© Egyptians communicated that 


to the Grecian poets, which they had deri 
Hebrews resident among them, : 


navigation transferred it to diffe 
made it an article of 


hence also the origin 
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rent parts of the world, and even 


: commerce. Greece became the seat of 
learning, by Corresponding with the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 


a early intercourse with the Hebrews, and thus their 
historians, and legislators, became furnished 
a = e materials for their several departments. Hence 
observes in his Apology, “Truth is more ancient than 
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all; and if I am not deceived, the antiquity of Divine Writ has in 
this profited me, that I am fully persuaded it was the treasury 
of all following wisdom. Which of the poets, which of the 
sophists, who did not drink altogether of the prophets’ fountain ? 
Thence also the philosophers quenched their thirst: so that what 
they had from our scriptures, we received again from them.” 
The progress of human literature may possibly be traced from 
one age and nation to another; but there is a point which we 
cannot pass. Profane history carries us down to Egypt, and there 
it leaves us. Sacred history carries us back to times anterior to 
any human record; it makes us acquainted with a people who 
were the light of the world, and the depositaries of all its wisdom. 
A book so venerable for its antiquity, and so replete with Divine 
knowledge, lays the highest claim to my regard, and demands to 
be received as an emanation from the “Father of lights.”— 


Biblical Magazine. 


GBuguiries and Correspondence, 
Worship of Christ. 
Wuenre, in the Bible, shall I find the doctrine taught—that “ the 


Mediator between God and man, is the proper object of Divine wor- 
ship ?” A, Z. 


The Mediator is not represented in the Bible as the proper 
object of Divine worship, to the exclusion of the Father. It 
has, indeed, been doubted, whether Christ should be addressed 
in prayer, but we think this doubt is decidedly overruled by 
Phil. ii. 10, and other Scriptures. 

God conversing with Moses. 
Sir,—Will you be kind enough to explain to a youthful reader of 


your valuable magazine how he may reconcile Exodus xxxiii. 11, with 
the 20th verse of the same chapter? A Bisie Reaper. 


We think the texts may be easily reconciled by allowing a 
little latitude to the expression, “face to face,’’ which may be 
understood in the sense of intimately or immediately. Moses 
was admitted to an audience with Deity; but could not be said 
properly to have seen Him who is invisible. We consider 
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verses 19 and 20 to be an amplification of verse 11, explaining 
more particularly the manner of the interview referred to. 


Who can praise God ? 


Sin,—Will you kindly give me your opinion whether it is wrong to 
join in congregational singing when the heart cannot accompany the 
words? Some hymns speak the language of a truly converted soul: 
should those be silent who have not given their hearts to God? 


Yours respectfully, 
MARTHA, 


We think they should ; if they have resolved not “ to give their 
hearts to God ;” for in this case they can be nothing better than 
rebels against His government. Christianity is a “ reasonable 
service.” There must be therefore no false play, no pretence, 
with reference to the solemn engagements of prayer or praise. 

Would not “ Martha’ act more wisely, if instead of remaining 
doubtful, or self-excluded from this delightful part of public 
worship, she were at once to give herself to God? She cannot 
suppose that he will make an exception in her case to his promise 


of saving to the uttermost all who come to him by Jesus Christ? 
She cannot begin the new year better. 


Hereditary consequences of sin. 
Dear Six,—You will very much oblige an old subscriber, by 


few remarks in your next upon Exodus xxxiv. 7; 1 Xings xxi. 29; 
Joh y. 4, and xxi, 19. 


Does it mean that children will suffer for the sins of their ungodly 
parents, of course I mean in this world? In 2 


Samuel xii. 14, 16, it 
appears that David's child suffered for the sins of his father. 
I am, Dear Sir, 


Yours, &., 
E. E. G. 


The Bible unquestionab! 
suffer for the sins of their 
have foolishly brought furw 
of Scripture, as argumen 
every observant and reflecting mind mu 
arguments do not constitute any o 
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since the fact, that children suffer for the sins of their parents 
has existed in all ages, and still exists every where, independently 
of Revelation. 

The impious inference drawn from such premises, that God is 
unjust, is quite in keeping with the other arguments of infidelity ; 
although had there been any shew of reason in it, the Scriptures 
would remain untouched by the discovery. So far from 
originating such a doctrine, they make known the only method 
of cutting off this entail of misery, as explained at length in the 
eighteenth chapter of the prophecies of Ezekiel. 


Miracles of Christ and his apostles. 


My Dear S1tr,—Will you be so kind as to explain John xiv. 12? 
What works can a believer do greater than his Saviour ? 
Frances M, 


Our Saviour is not speaking of believers generally, but of his 
immediate successors, who were to be endowed with miraculous 
powers greater than those, even, which he h»d himself manifested. 

It is not easy to decide on the comparative greatness of our 
Saviour’s miracles, and those subsequently wrought by the 
apostles; but, for our own part, we are content to take the 
estimate of Christ himself, as decisive on the point; without 
contrasting, as some do. the ordinary means and appliances of 
humanity with the omnipotence possessed: by God Incarnate, in 
order to magnify the character of the apostolic miracles, 


YOUNG, BUT READY, 


Aw Agent in connexion with “The Irish Evangelical Society” writes :— 

The subject of the following narrative began with her parents and 
family to attend my ministry, shortly after my settlement in this, 
neighbourhood, at which time there was little in her manner to distin- 
guish her from the other members of the family. She became one of 
my Bible-class, soon after it was commenced, and it was here I first 
became interested in this young Christian. Her humble deportment, 
her desire to obtain a knowledge of her Bible, and her regular attention 
to the duties of the class, attracted my notice, and led me to forma 
favorable view of her future usefulness, under the blessing of God, in 
her sphere. Her continuance at the class strengthened those views, 
for it was now evident that she was drinking deeply at the fountain of 
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Divine truth—her Bible was her constant companion. In this way 
she continued for nearly three years of exemplary attendance, although 
she had nearly four miles to travel to the meeting-house, and a good 
part of that among the hills, with no beaten path. 

After being a member of the class during that period, she was under 
the necessity of attending some public works in the neighbourhood, 
and about the same time she became a teacher in a Sabbath school, 
formed in connexion with them. In this situation she won the esteem 
of all who knew her. While here, a circumstance took place which 
deepened her religious impressions, and manifested the wonderful 
providence of God in the salvation of the soul. The way to the works 
from her own home, lay nearly two miles through the fields, and ere 
reaching them, it was necessary to cross a small mountain river, subject 
to sudden and extensive swellings, during which it is extremely danger- 
ous to cross on the narrow bridge, erected for that purpose. Beneath 
this little wooden bridge, about fifty feet down the river, an embank- 
ment has been thrown up in order to raise the water to the level 
requisite for the works, and down which the superfluous water falls a 
height of nearly twenty feet, and during the time of the flood, rolls in 
foam down the channe!. 

One cold morning in the month of January, Jean and her compa- 
nions came to the bridge on their way to. the works. The water had 
already risen nearly a foot over the pathway, and threatened every 
moment to tear it from its place on the bank, and carry it down the 
flood. Anxious to get to their work, and forgetful of present danger, 
one of them proceeded to help the rest, and by holding each other's 
hands, they all crossed but three, including Jean; these siezed each other’s 
hands, and the hand of their heroic conductress, when the increasing 
flood swept the frail footway before it, and precipitated them into the 
midst of the impetuous torrent. It was dark, and in a moment, ere 
relief could be obtained. two were thrown by the violence of the flood 
on the other side, and caught by their companions; Jean was swept 
down the stream, and carried over the waterfall; and after being 
several times caught and lost, was at last rescued from her perilous 
owen: by « man at the risk of his life, while the noble girl who had 

ucted so many of her companions in safety over the flood, sunk 
herself into a watery grave. 

I saw Jean soon after she was rescued, She was w had several 
bruises about her head, but felt thankful for her own — 

e spoke of her deliverance 
fulness, and Scriptural knowledge, that all around were 


and deeply 
all participated. 
with such thank- 
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than edified. Towards evening the body of the drowned female was 
found; this was indeed a heart-rending scene. 

From this time, Jean was deeply impressed with the realities of 
religion, and seemed now to seek a personal interest in the blood of 
the Saviour. Diligent in the path of virtue, she now became doubly 
so; all things with her seemed to bear the impress of eternity. She 
evidently set her heart on things above, and felt no pleasure but 
that which she obtained from her Bible, and in fellowship with heaven. 
In her intercourse with her companions, religion was her only theme, 
and the spirit and manner in which it was recommended, embalmed 
her conversation in their hearts, Her sayings and doings are the 
subject of conversation by many—thus, even now, *‘though dead she 
yet speaketh.” 

Soon after the circumstance referred to, she sought admission to the 
fellowship of the Church, testifying the goodness of God in saving her 
from death temporal, by his kind providence, and death spiritual, by 
giving her peace through the blood of Jesus, 

It was not long after Jean had been thus providentially rescued 
from death, when it became evident that the same kind and mysterious 
providence was about to remove her from this state of probation, to 
that better world of peace and joy, by the slow but certain inroads of 
consumption. Indeed it was but too plain that her delicate frame had 
never recovered the shock of that melancholy morning. This she felt 
herself. But while feeling this, she was the more anxious in preparing 
for the change. Often have I met her at preaching, when the weather 
has detained others more healthy and strong, at home, and when 
speaking to her of the difficulty and danger of her coming, her answer 
would be, “ Yes, sir, that is all true, but when I think of what my 
Redeemer has done for me, it warms my heart, and helps me over the 
hills—my life, sir, will soon be spent, and when I am not able to come, 
it will not grieve me to think that I could come, and did not.” 

The time arrived, however, to which we had all looked forward with 
anxiety and sorrow—the time which was to preclude her attendance at 
the house of God. The last day she trod the threshold of the sanctuary, 
I shall not soon forget. I preached from Rev. xix. 9, “ Blessed are 
they which are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb,” and ad- 
ministered the ordinance of the supper. It was a season of holy par- 
ticipation ; the Lord was with us, and blessed all hearts, That being 
done, one of our friends at my request, gave out a hymn, while we 
united in prayer; after which, Jean lingered until she had bidden fare- 
well to every member: every cheek was wet with tears, sorrowing that 
we should never perhaps again meet her in the house of God. I 
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thought to be able to support my feelings; but when the moment of 
parting came, I could not —we all wept together: Jean wept too. 

It was not long after this, when the progress of her malady became 
more speedy, and told us that her end was drawing very near; yet 
her mind was prepared for the change, her hopes were fixed, trusting 
in the Lord. In this period of her affliction, she thought, to use her. 
own words, “ God commanded her to speak for Him,’ and throwing 
aside that diffidence which had formerly prevented her from many good 
works, she spoke to one and all, of seeking the Lord, with such 

earnestness, that her words were like nails fastened in a sure place. 
God has blessed her instruction to many. Her aged mother and her 
sister were especially the subjects of her intense solicitude ; often has 
she spent a great part of the night in trying to lead them to Christ ; 
nor have her prayers and her instructions been in vain. 

Seeing her end was near, I visited her the more frequently, and it 
was delightful to witness the increasing light that was breaking in upon 
her mind. Every visit showed that she was growing in the love and 
knowledge of Christ. Requesting her one day, in the presence of her 
mother, to tell me the ground of her hope, she looked at me for a 

time, and then said, 


“ Jesus! Thy blood and righteousness, 
My glory are, my beauteous dress.— 
after which I said no more, but commended her to God in prayer. 

One Sabbath morning, her sister called on me before the service, 
and said, Jean was anxious to see me after preaching. After service l 
hastened to see her. On entering her room, I saw her sitting up in 
bed, supported in the arms of her mother; she turned her head to see 
me, and faintly said, “ Oh, sir, I am glad you came: my battle is nearly 
over, but Jesus is with me, thanks be tohis holy name!” At her desire 
I united with her in prayer, and in a few minutes after, she faintly said, 
“Jesus is mine!” and again, “ Into thy hands, Lord J esus, 1 commend 
my spirit!” and breathed her last in the arms of her mother. Not a 
voice at this moment broke the deathelike stillness of the room. We 
all looked on the remains of Jean, but her happy spirit had fled 
beyond the reach of earthly woe. At last, her mother whose heart 
was too full to weep, said, “ And is this death?” 


I followed her to the grave, and on her coffin, read that her years 
were nineteen. I spoke to those around that open grave, of the blessed- 
the when young; and on the succeeding Sabbath 
© a Jarge audience, on the necessity of secki i 
youth, and I trust the word 


spoken was not in vain.—Appendir to 
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47 
POETRY. 

“JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 


Oh, mourner! grief hath shaded 
Life’s bright and sunny day; 

Thy fairest joys have faded— 
Thy hopes are passed away : 

Thy clear rich songs of gladness, 
Light as the summer breeze, 

Are hushed in strains of sadness, 
And plaistive melodies. 


Dark storms have gathered o’er thee— 
>. put thy trust in God; 
The-same rough path before thee, 

Thy Saviour's steps have trod ; 
? Thy way He consecrated, 

; By bitter toils and tears ; 
SS How light, when estimated 

5 With His, thy cross appears! 


Though darkness may surround thee, 
Sweet promises are thine, | 
_ Which like bright stars around thee, 
With radiant lustre shine; 
Long is thy night of sorrow, 
But faith dispelleth fear ; 
Joy cometh with the morrow, 
And morning draweth near. 


The lovely flower that bendeth 
Beneath the drops of rain, 
| Far sweeter fragrance lendeth, 
Re When sunshine comes again; 
4 So, mourner, shall thy graces, 
Baptized with grief and gloom, 
Bear sorrow’s hallowed traces, 


In richer scent and bloom. 
Brighton. H.M W. 
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“GOD FEEDETH THEM.” * 


Hence, hence, distracting care of earthly thing ! 
Hence, base distrust of God’s great providence ! 
The little birds that can do nought but sing, 

Have plenteous foode from His beneficence : 

Is he to little birds so gracious Father, 

And shall wee children want our daily food ? 

— We that have meanes to sow, to reape, to gather ? 
Shall we make question of His bountihood ? 

Nay; though meanes faile, yet will we not dispaire ; 
Eagles have fed his children ; his elect 

Eate manna in the deserts that were bare ; 

He multiplied the oil of the Sarept. 

He gave us bodies, not to starve and perish ; 

He gave us life, which doubtless He will cherish. 


MY SURETY.* 


Tue scenes that I remember oft with teares, 
O Lord, do Thou forgett; for if they come 
Into Thy presence when my praier appeares, 
I can exspect nought but a sinner’s dome. 


Turne, turne Thy face away from my misdeedes, 
So many, so exhorbitant, so foule, 


That viewing them my hart for sorrow bleedes ; 
O wofull state of my sin burthened soule ! 


Remitt my debt, Lord! for Thy mercies’ sake, 
For I’me non-solvent, utterlie decaied ; } 
The payment that I would, I cannot make ; 
Accept my will to pay, for paiment made. 

But if Thy justice, Lord! do yet require 

A perfitt satisfaction of my det, 

Behold my Saviour on Thy right hand set, 
Hee’l pay for me all that Thou canst desire, 


Is not Hee, Lord, thy Sonne that pleaseth thee? 
Accept His paiment then and set me free. 


—— 


* From “ Ancient Devotional Poetry,” published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


FEBRUARY, 1847. 


ZODIAC OF DENDERA. 


Our engraving this month represents, on the smallest 
scale hitherto attempted, but with sufficient approach to 
accuracy, the famous Zodiae of Dendera in Egypt, trans- 
ported by the French savans to Paris, and by them regarded 
as one of the most astonishing monuments of antiquity ever 
discovered. And indeed, were it possible to believe the 
hundredth part of all that has been written of it, we should 
add our testimony to that of these would-be philosophers, 
and at once concede its high interest and importance. 

Our young readers may now smile in derision at those 
impudent assumptions respecting this Zodiac, which made 
their fathers and grandfathers, unwilling or unable to enter 
into the merits of the question, turn pale, and tremble for 
the truth of Revelation. For, not to enter into all the 
niceties of the argument, it was boldly asserted that this 
astrological picture contained internal proof of its having 
been constructed 13,300 years before the Christian era, or 
more than 9000 before the birth of Adam! 

The reasons which gave eolor to this absurd hypothesis 
are so characteristic of the shallow hypocrisy of the French 
school of sceptics, that we must spend a few moments in 
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exposing. them to that contempt and ridicule which they 
pre-eminently deserve. 

It may be well, perhaps, to premise that a better ac- 
quaintance with the peculiarities of Egyptian architecture, 
and a knowledge of the value of some of their hieroglyphic 
‘characters, has enabled later antiquaries to fix the erection 
of the Temple of Isis at Dendera, (in a small upper chamber 
of which, this Zodiac occurs) at a period actually subsequent 
to the Christian era itself. And a mere glance at the ac- 
companying plate, will satisfy our youngest astronomer that 
this wonderful planisphere has very scanty pretensions 
to that accuracy which is so necessary in all diagrams of 
the kind. He may certainly trace the twelve signs, (dis- 
tinguished by a darker tint), but they are not in thei 
proper places, ‘nor within the path, as far as we are able 


to trace that path, of the sun and planets, with respect to 
which, some of them stand double.” 


Cancer is placed be- 
tween Leo and the pole, which is the reverse of truth, Leo 


having the more northerly latitude; and Virgo and some 
other constellations, are very disproportionate in dimensions 
tothe rest. The mode, too, in which the stars are grouped 
round the margin, in trines, quadrangles, and other mathe- 
matical figures, indicates anything but correctness. 

Such then, to begin with, is the extreme accuracy of & 
Zodiac, in which a single degree, or 360th part of the cir- 
cumference, represents a period of about 72 years; and an 
entire sign, no less a term than 2152, or 2153 years. So 
that supposing the place of Aries, or Taurus, or any other 
constellation on this Zodiac, to be removed two, three, four 
or more signs from its present position, you are bound to 
believe that this astrological picture was set up as many 


times 2 152 years ago, as will correspond with this displace- 
ment, without making any allowance for the ignorance OF 
carelessness of the artist! 


But our young readers will naturally be preparing to ask 
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what we mean by the proper, or present, position of any 
constellation, Cancer or Capricorn, for example. As their 
position with regard to each other, never varies, we mean 
of course their situation with respect to the earth and sun; 
at a particular season, such as the longest day, for instance, 
when the earth being in Capricorn, the sun, viewed from it, 
appears to be just entering Cancer. This position is indi- 
cated on our celestial globes by a line called the solstitial 
colure.. But as the longest day did not always occur when 
the sun was in Cancer, we should find this colure in very 
old globes, or celestial maps (if we possessed any) passing 
through two other opposite signs; and by measuring the 
number of degrees between the old and present colures, and 
multiplying it by seventy-two,* could tell the number of 
years that had elapsed since this old globe or map, was 
constructed. 
Without further puzzling our young friends, we think 
enough has been said to shew that every thing in these 
calculations, depends upon the position of the colures ; 
because it is the difference between these lines, reduced to 
time, at the rate of about seventy-two years to a degree, 
which must determine the antiquity of any plan of the 
heavens. We can scarcely, then, anticipate, the surprise 
of our readers, when we inform them that on the famous 
Zodiac of Dendera, there is no colure marked, nor anything 
at all to indicate its assumed direction! It is a pure in- 
vention—a baseless fabrication, a bare-faced lie, concocted 
by the French infidels, for the purpose of framing a theory 
by which they hoped to overthrow the whole fabric of 
Revelation! So much for the candour of Deism: so much 
for the honest uprightness of those who profess to be seek- 


ing for truth! 


* This. as above mentioned, is about the number of years required to change 
the position of the colures, one degree. The nature of this change, called the 
procession of the equinoxes, we need not at present enter upon. 
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THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 


Cuar. IL—Lovs 18 WORD: AND LOVE INDEED. 
Lest my reader should not have fully understood the nature 


of that sweetly encouraging and delightful task which the excel- 


lent Mr. Thornton appointed us, when we were with him at 
Chamouny, it may not be amiss to state it again in another form, 
under which he presented it to us. , 
This view of his object was given by him, as I well remember, 
one morning when we were standing on an eminence, and looking 
down upon the fair valley of the Aar, as it rushed from its birth- 
place in the mountains, into the Rhone. He entered on his 
subject, by comparing the church of God on earth, to a valley 
watered by the divine influences, in which, many trees of the 
Lord's planting are enabled to bring forth fruits in due season, 
and though these fruits, (as he said,) could never arrive at their 
utmost perfection, whilst exposed to the blighting influences of 
the elements of this earth, yet their taste, their odour, and their 
external shew, to the apprehension of the spiritually-enlightened 
observer, are more than sufficiently excellent to manifest the 
living principle that ever arises within them from the root of their 
life, pervading all their branches as the sap of the forest, which 
springs in the sere wood and frozen field, at the call of Spring. 
“To seek out, to observe, and to feast upon these living testi- 
monies of the divine power, my dear friends,” he continued, “is 
the object which I hold before you; and I promise you, from my 
own experience, that in endeavoring to collect and arrange your 
specimens of the fruits of the Divine Spirit, you will find the 
store-house of your memories only all too narrow.” 
I add but one remark of my own, before I commence the 
narrative which is before me: that my examples are not arranged 
according to the order in which they presented themselves, but 


im agreement with the Apostle’s enumeration of the fruits of the 
Divine Spirit. 
om time after our return to England, I was visiting in the 
tof a clergyman considerably advanced in life. He was 8 
ada man, having e second wife some years younger than 
imself, and a son by his first wife —a great boy, then at home 
for the holidays. Added to our party, was a niece of my old 
friend Mr. Madden’s, a Mrs. Lewis, who had come accompanied 
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by her boy, a child too big, when tiresome to be lifted up and 
carried away into his nursery, and too little, or too ill-taught, to 
comprehend that his elders could have any thing else to do bat 
to attend to his humours. 

Let every one of my readers think of the most troublesome boy 
of five years old whom he has ever had the misfortune to encoun- 
ter in life, and he may have some competent idea of Master 
Peter Lewis. On the morning after my. arrival, we were seated 
in a parlour, with glass-doors opening on a lawn, three sides of 
which were filled up with shrubs, and beyond these were high 
trees. Mrs. Madden had gone out on some errand to a neigh- 
bouring cottage; Mr. Madden was writing at a table drawn a 
little aside; I was reading, with my work before me; and Mrs. 
Lewis was engaged in some sort of operation in the needle way, 
with a good deal of flutter about her; and all was so still, that 
the distant stroke of a hammer out of doors, quite echoed again ; 
when suddenly, in came Master Peter, just returned from his 
morning walk with his maid. 

My amiable readers will now spare me a vast deal of trouble, 
if each of them will please to recollect what happened the last 
time they were shut up in a room with the spoiled boy of five - 
years old, whom I have desired them to recollect as the proto- 
type of Master Peter Lewis, and the sort of mother with vue 
all such boys are provided. 

As this was the first time I had seen the darling, who was 
asleep when I had come in the night before, I found that I was 
required to caress him, it being hoped by the mamma that he 
would suffer me to kiss him, without his pushing me from him. 
This rudeness, however, she pretended not to see, and then the 
boy, taking courage by this added proof of her weakness, began 
to enact every tormenting trick which his wanton activity could 
suggest, and after having pricked himself with my scissors, over- 
turned his mother’s work-table, and shed all the flowers and 
water from an ornamental vase, his nurse was surreptitiously 
summoned by the bell, and the sweet darling coaxed to go with 
her, to see the horses and cows. 

He had scarcely left the room, when Mr. Madden arose, and 
coming near his niece, said, “I thought, Jane, you loved that 
child ?”” 
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We may easily imagine what a woman, acting as Mrs. Lewis 
did, could plead against such a charge. 

“You do not love him;” returned her uncle, authoritatively; 
“you may have a blind animal instinct, which draws you to your 
boy as a part of yourself, but you do not love him. Love isa 
divine attribute: it proceeds from God, as the only source and 
fountain of love ; for God is love in the abstract. The object of 
divine love is the good of the creature; that of the blind instinct, 
falsely called love, the mere gratification of some selfish feeling, 
The love which is divine, or derived from divinity, is able to 
inflict pain, as a means to an end; that which is spurious, shrinks 
from so doing, because it is carnal, selfish, and incapable of 
looking forward to the ultimate good of its object.”’ 

He was saying more, when, in at the open glass-door, ran 
Theodore Madden, his son, all hot and breathless, as if he had 
been engaged in some hard work, and exclaiming with the 
vehemence of the ardent school-boy, “‘ Where is my mother? I 
want my mother? where is she, father?” 

** You great lamb,” replied the father, smiling, ‘‘ why are you 
always bleating after mother?’’ and then adding, “she is gone 
in such a direction.” As the youth rushed out to seck her a8 
directed, Mr. Madden, seating himself opposite to Mrs. Lewis, 
said “ hear me for a few minutes, my dear niece; it might seem 
~almost that my boy had been sent just at this moment, with his 
eager enquiries after his mother—mind you, not his father—to 
remind me of a case so entirely to the point, that I wonder it did 
pot occur to me before. 

“After the death of Theodore’s poor mother, five years elapsed 
before | brought home my present wife. She came, all anxious 
~ ated place of a lost parent to my little boy, who, though 

© very picture of blooming health, was so sickly 4@ 


child, probably from mismanagement, that I was foolish enough | 


to be persuaded by his nurse that it might be almost the death of 
him to be so contradicted as 


to be put into a violent passion. § 
There are such things, dear J 


wwe Da ane, as weak fathers, as well as 
: had I suffered a rod to be prepared for my own back; 

I was for several weeks annoyed beyond measure by the 
manner in which my boy received and answered his step-mother 
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whenever she addressed him ; ‘ You are not my mamma,’ was his 


' constant reply, whenever she asked him to do any thing; witha 


loud roar and a violent contention, whenever she attempted to 
check him; the delicate child suffering vastly more from these 
perpetual irritations, than he could have done from any one 
decided controversy, carried through with firmness. 

“‘At length it became clear to me, that my wife's suggestion 
was correct, and that the child could not have persisted in this 
conduct, unless some person in the back-ground kept him up to 
it. I yielded then to her advice, which was, to place a little bed 
for him in a light closet within our own room, his nurse being 
kept from him, except in the presence of his mother. On this, 
the woman took offence and demanded her discharge; and we 
hoped that the boy, then, having fair play, would begin to ma- 
nifest a better disposition towards his parents; for since our 
marriage, he had been little less sullen to myself than to his step- 
mother. We were, however, disappointed: it is not so easy as 
many flatter themselves, to set a child right, who has been suffered 
to exercise his faculties in a sinful way from the season of the 
gradual development of these faculties. He roared a while after 
his nurse, but though he seemed soon to forget her, he still, when 
addressed by my wife, remained obstinately silent or repeated his 
accustomed taunt of ‘ You are not my mother,’ sometimes adding, 
‘nor you shan’t be, I wont have you.’ The poor child, all this 
time, looked so pale and wan, that my feelings for my only one 
became extremely uncomfortable, though, as I felt myself unfit 
to conduct the case, I did not interfere with the management of 
the child, which my wife was pursuing. She was trying, | saw, 
to conquer by gentleness and firmness, but hitherto with so little 
success, that—as on principle, she kept the boy always with her, 
our domestic scenery represented little else than a running fight 
through all the waking hours of the child. 

“ « This will not do, my dear,’ she said, one morning to me, as 
I was going out, ‘other measures must be tried with your child.’ 

** Do as you think right,” I answered, as I put on my hat and 
rushed out of the house, ashamed of my weakness, yet doing 
justice at the same time to my partner’s freedom from the same 
selfishness by which I was influenced. For, granting that only 
as a step-mother, she could not have those feelings for a rebellious, 
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insolent child, which his own mother might have had; yet, had 
she not been actuated by the principle of divine love, how much 
more would it have been for her ease when she became my wife, 
to have let the child alone, and left him to follow his own devices 
with his nurse, till it was time to get rid of him at some school. 
This would have been the conduct of a selfish woman. 

“So away I went, knowing as well that I was running away 
from my duty, as if the very breezes were whispering my 
reproaches. It was some hours before I returned, and as it was 
the summer season, I found the doors open and entered unob- 
served. Having sought my wife in her wonted haunts below, 
I went up stairs, going to her chamber through my own little 
dressing room, as I had observed that the outer door of that room 
was closed. I came in so quietly by my dressing room—the inte- 
rior door being ajar—that I stood some moments within the 
chamber, gazing unobserved on the scene within. I saw my little 
son stretched on our bed, looking pale and having the traces of 
tears upon his cheeks, one hand lay in the languor of sleep on 
his breast, but the other was extended, and rested in that of his 
step-mother who was kneeling by his bed, her eyes being at one 
moment fixed upon him, and the next minute raised as if in 
earnest prayer. 

“ I was stepping forward, not thinking it fair to act any longer 
the part of an eaves-dropper, when my son moved, and I heard 
him then, for the first time, call his step-mother‘ Mamma, mamma, 
he said, “O! mamma; you said you would not go whilst I slept ;’ 
and he raised himself to a sitting attitude, and throwing himself 
forward, was received into her arms, the one repeating ‘Mamma! 
mamma ;" whilst the other saidin a low voice, but with evident 
emotion, ‘My boy; my child; my own little Theodore !’ 
could not comprehend. And 
any fears of my weak dy: 
little rebel to state of submi 
process was as follows She al 
gone out, met the frst insolence of the'little boy with some such 
chastisement, as with the divine 

ing, settled for ever in his 
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young mind, the point of who was to be master, the child or the 
mother; and it is marvellous, how, by the ordainment of divine 
love, this establishment of parental authority, whether natural 
or derived, tends to control the passions and compose the mind 
of infancy ; and as appeared from the first emotions manifested 
by the boy on his waking, she had, when she found him suffici- 
ently subdued, used such means as infants comprehend, to 
convince him that all she had done had been in pure love—love 
alike in kind, though far inferior in degree, to that with which the 
Almighty Saviour will soothe his redeemed ones, after he has 
brought them by his chastisements to weep for Him whom their 
sins had nailed to the tree. 

“From that day to this, I have never seen anything more 
beautiful than the love and confidence which have subsisted 
between the step-mother and her son; and I have often smiled, 
as I did to-day, when I have seen him running all over the 
house to find her, when she has been out of his sight a little 
time. His affection for her has been the law of his life ever 
since she was enabled to convince him, that even when she 
denied him his desires, she, perhaps, loved him most. ‘* And 
now,” concluded Mr. Madden, addressing his niece and myself, 
“if you will come to this window, and look through that vista 
of the shrubbery, you will be able to read the last illuminated 
scene, wrought this very morning in the last page of this little 
record of love.” 

We did as he desired, and saw, at the end of an embowered 
walk, the gentle step-mother, seated, with her son beside her, 
in a rustic bower, finished by him that morning for her special 
use, upon the very spot, in which after their reconciliation and 
many times subsequently, she used to unfold to him from 
Scripture, that which is revealed to man, of the nature and acts 
of Divine love; and teach him how to lisp his first prayer to 
Him, who has been pleased to perfect praise out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings. 

M. M. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE.* 

‘* Yea doubtless. and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” Phil. iii. 8. 

The sentiment of the text is,—The transcendency of Christian 
Science,—a sentiment which we shall illustrate by viewing it in 
relation to science in general. | 

This opens a field of thought of such breadth and interest, and 
so full of instruction, that adequate justice cannot be done to 
it on the present occasion. Wecan merely glance at such points 
as are most consonant with the service and design of this 
sacred day. 

Similar motives to those which prompted Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, to unfold Christianity in relation to Judaism, 
might be urged in favor of our attempt to exhibit christianity in 
its relation to science. The Jews believed Judaism to be divine 
in its origin and character; and they thought that Christianity 
presented certain discrepancies in connection with that system, 
which rendered it necessary, if not wholly to reject it, so to 
modify it as to accommodate it to their views. Now these are 
the feelings; and this, the condition, of men of science in our 
own day. “Science,” they say, “is of God—it is divine; and 
there are certain things in Revelation that clash with it: we 


_ must, therefore, reject your system altogether, or call upon you 


to modify it.” 


Now, how are we to meet this call? Not, certainly, by silent 
contempt, or by dogmatic assertion; but as Paul met the preju- 
dices of the Hebrews—by shewing the real harmony subsisting 
between science and the Bible, whilst at the same time, we 
make it evident, that christianity rises superior to, and pre-emi- 
nently over, all the discoveries of science. 

Many persons imagine that, theology has no affinity with 
science—that it runs side by side with it, preserving its parallelism, 
but never getting hearer—running in a straight line with it, but 


hever coming into coalition; but this is false. Theology is the 
very basis of science—of all science ; 


| the gravitating principle, 
the circumfere 


nee and centre. The idea of a God, I take to be 
the vital germ from which has sprung that goodly tree of know- 


* Being the substauce of a Lecture deli 
3%h August, 1546, vered at Stockwell New Chapel, 
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ledge whoseev er-growing and multiplying branches are the life 
and joy of thinking souls. : 
In pursuance of our object, I observe, 


I. Christianity accords with science. 


On the assumption of its Divinity, this is a natural and necessary 
deduction—the works of God, and the Word of God, emanating 
as they do from the same Great Mind, must inevitably agree. 
The apparent diversities and discrepancies may be all made to 
accord, like the notes of a piece of music, in one harmonious 
whole. It is but a few of the notes that fall on our ear—‘ our 
ears hear but a little thereof,’”’ and because we, from the im- 
perfection of our faculty, discover not harmony, we foolishly 
imagine that there is discord. Oh! for an angel's ear to catch 
all the vibrations of the Great Harp of Truth! 

Could we but penetrate to the Great Heart of Natural Truth, we 
should reconcile all differences ; but we know so little, that we 
are unable to judge rightly of the entire system. Like children 
listening to a philosophical lecture, we catch but a sentence 
here and there, and consequently trace no connexion or coherence 
in the discourse,—all seems confusion to us; but the whole is 
bound together by natural and indissoluble ties. God speaks to 
us only one great discourse, but delivered in various modes, and 
at different times ; and we must interpret all the parts before we 
expect to discover the unity of the whole: Who amongst the 
spirits of the great is sufficient for this? Were we to study 
God’s works and word more deeply and in closer connexion with | 
each other, we should find them mutually illustrative and 
perfectly harmonious. The history of science shews this. Look at 

Geology. Infidel geologists told us triumphantly some time 
ago, that the Mosaic account of the creation was incorrect; and 
as a consequence, that the whole Bible could not be of God— 
that it was in fact an imposition. ‘“ Instead of having existed only 
6000 years,’’ said they, ‘‘ the world has been in being for many— 
for countless, ages.” But Moses nowhere says, it is only 6000 
years old. ‘‘ In the beginning,” he says, “‘ God created the hea- 
vens and the earth ;’’—“‘ in the beginning.’ He gives you no other 
date. The remodelling of the earth, and the creation of man 
upon it, are altogether unconnected with this beginning. The 
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first verse is the only one that speaks of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth; by which the Jews understood the 
universe. Again, look at 

The physical history of man. It was once argued that the 
size, form, color, language, and habits of men were so various, 
that it was impossible they could have descended from one 
common stock. But now, all writers on the subject are agreed 
that they are of one parentage; and have given in their emphatic 
and concurrent testimony, that God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth. In the matter of 

Chronology, the same doubts and ditiiculties formerly existed. 
But now, a more exact and scrupulous examination of the pre- 
tensions to remote antiquity put forth by the Chinese, the 
Hindoos, and other eastern nations—a search into their books, 
monuments, temples, and sacred laws, has clearly proved that 
they have no documents of earlier date than the days of Abraham. 
With respect, especially, to what may be emphatically designated 

The Great Sciences—the science of God, relating to His 
essence, attributes, and Government :—the science of morals, 
the foundation and laws of moral obligation ; and the science of 
mind, its spiritual nature, freedom, immortality—all are in exact 
accordance with the testimony of revefation. ; 

This accordance is the more remarkable, on two accounts, as 

1. The allusions to science, in the Bible, are only occasional 


and incidental. It is easily perceived how much force they 
acquire from this circumstance. 


2. These allusions are popular. The Bible is a book for man, 


as man; not for man as a philosopher. The heavens and the 
earth as well as all that appertains to mind, are spoken of accord- 


ing to the popular ideas entertained of them. The sun is said 


to rise and set, and so in other matters. Is it not truly an 


ennobling thought, that although the present position of science 1s 
the result of the investigation of ages — investigations, it must be 
confessed, prosecuted in connexion with a moral antipathy to the 


gospel, yet that there is not an established principle ; 
| principle in any of its 
depfartments—in the philoso : 


phy of matter, mind, or morality, 
that clas 


anf hes with a single fact or doctrine of Christianity : but 
n the other hand, in every department, there are striking and 
ever-multiplying coincidences which proclaim a common origin? 
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These considerations should teach us that we need not, like 
our ancestors—our ‘“‘ Christian’’ ancestors—tremble at the 
advance of science. We should not regard a new science in. the 
light of a destructive comet sent to burn up our system, but as 
another orb of light kindled by the eternal sun, to shed new rays 
upon our path, and shew us systems yet farther off. 


Il. Christianity encourages science. 


This is evident from four considerations : 

1. Christianity entrusts to science all its external proofs. 

It always supposes that man has beén a pupil in the school 
of nature, before he enters the school of God’s word. It does 
not attempt to argue man into a belief of God. No; it tells 
him to go abroad and find it out, to study Him in his works, 
Had it condescended to argue out its fundamental facts, an air 
of suspicion would have been at once thrown over it. 

2. It dirécts men to the study of God's works. 

Solomon says, ‘‘Go to the ant;” Isaiah, “ Lift up now thine 
eyes, and behold tle stars.”” Jesus, Himself, the Great Former 
and Author of all things, bids us consider the fowls and the 
lilies ; every inspired writer, almost, refers us to outward nature 
for instruction. 

3. It removes the moral obstructions to the attainment of 
knowledge. Feeling is the atmosphere in which the intellect 
lives, and moves, and works. It is an element at present un- 
friendly to the investigation of truth; our moral feelings, da- 
maged by sin, are a clog in all our attempts to obtain knowledge. 
Hiow often are our enquiries prejudiced by this? When over- 
charged with the electric heat of passion—darkened by impurity, 
or agitated by contrary currents of emotion, intellect cannot fulfil 
its mission. Man’s nature is a wreck. Paul gives us the philo- 
sophy of the intellectual ignorance of the world, when he 
represents us as having the understanding darkened through 
‘« hardness of heart.’”’ And what can clear this dark atmosphere, 
but Christianity? What can vitalize and purify the moral ele- 
ment, but Revelation? Sin holds the human mind, as the 
snares of the fowler hold the bird; it can fly and sing still, 
but it wants liberty. This freedom, Christianity gives: it sets 
man free, and enables him to sing, “‘The snare is broken, and 
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we are escaped! Therefore will we glory in the name of the 
Lord!” Yes, Christianity delivers the intellect from the thral- 


dom of passion, with all its painful, unhealthy, fettering acces- 
sories. 


4. Christianity gives to man the strongest of all inducements 
to study Science. 

It gives us a love to its Great Author ; and what inducement 
can possibly be stronger? Our Father’s work! O! how we 
love to study it! The heart, the intellect, the whole soul, are 
engaged under such circumstances. A book written by our 
Father—the strokes of his pencil—the pourings-out of his mind: 
do not these cause a stir in our deep nature that nothing else 
could awaken? The earth, the ocean, the hills, the streams, the 
sky—O who can look upon these but with the deepest feelings 
of enjoyment, when he can say to himself in sincerity — 

My Father made them all! 

Still more, it gives us not merely a love to its author, but an 
interest in all his works, which are the subject of study. What 
else does Paul mean, when he says “‘ All things are yours.’”” No 


child is so dear to a parent, as his own ; no estate to the heir, as 


his own—no book, to an author, as his own. And christianity 


tells every disciple, the worlds of mind and matter—all things— 
are his own. 

Seas roll to waft him, suns to light him rise; 

His footstool, earth; his canopy, the skies. 

Hence it clearly appears that Christianity is not opposed to 
Philosophy; but, on the contrary, it is its kindest patron. 
When we think of the encouragement which it gives to study 
science, we wonder not that some of its disciples have been 
amongst the master spirits in philosophy ; but we do wonder that 
christians should be found who see no beauty in the wonders of 
science —who nurse themselves in sickly sentimentalism over two 
or three great Bible truths, and care nothing for all the beauties 
of the natural world? He who would promote science, should 
promote Christianity : it gives a soul to the soul of the student. 

Ill. Christianity transcends all science. 
| count all things but loss,” says Paul, 
it.” Who was Paul; 
His representation is a 


in comparison with 
was he competent to give an opinion? 
stropg one; and some have said he was 
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a man of a great heart, but a weak head—a man led away by 
his emotions—disqualified by feeling. But what is the fact? 
There never lived a man intellectually greater than Paul. Read 
his epistles, and especially his epistle to the Romans, and see 
how he argues—study his grasp of mind, bis penetrating intellect, 
and ask yourselves, too, what means he had of knowing any 
thing of science. Had he not studied at the feet of Gamaliel? 
Had he not traversed the earth, pleaded with the sages of 
Athens, reasoned before the princes of Rome, and learned 
experience of every kind in his varied and multiplied perils 
by land and water, at home and abroad? And this was the 
man who said deliberately and advisedly—in sober serious- 
ness —‘' | coun? all things but loss for Christ.""—He does not say, 
think,’”’ or “I feel;’’ but “1 count’—summoning all his 
learning, his knowledge, his experience, to the consideration— 
“‘T count all things but loss’ —but loss: ¢hat was his estimate. 
And as an inspired man—the organ of Heaven itself—his 
estimate is decisive. 

Christianity, as has been said, transcends all science: and in 
four points. 

1. In its discoveries. 

It presents God in his redeeming character. The natural 
world exhibits him in his creating, governing, parental characters : 
but He is made known as a Redeemer only in the Bible. There, 
the Great God is brought into personal connexion with man: 
there He is represented, not as engaged in creating, but in 
working on his original creation, remodelling, restoring, removing 
all darkness—snapping asunder the chains that bind down the 
soul, and pouring new blessings on his creature, man. These 
are the things that angels desire to look into. In the Bible, God 
is represented in an aspect, regarding which Nature is entirely 
silent. He is my Redeemer; 1 am a sinner, and we are thus 
placed in relationship, and such relationship as will allow Him 
to be just, whilst he is the justifier of the ungodly. ‘O the 
depths both of the knowledge and wisdom of God!’”" With this 
knowledge Paul could teach even the wisest. He could tell 
even those of Athens and Rome, something that their philoso- 
phers and poets never knew or sung—how man might be restored 


to moral purity, real grandeur, and bliss. 
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2. In its Teacher. 

Where or when had science such a teacher. When Newton 
explored the heavens and laid down the majestic laws that 
regulate the universe ; when Cuvier explored the earth’s strata, 
and brought new worlds of being to light ; or Locke opened up 
all the mysteries of mind; could they boast of such a teacher as 
condescends to instruct the poorest disciple of Christianity? It is 
the Great Spirit of trath—the Spirit of God Himself, who takes 
of the things of Christ, and makes them plain to every man. 

3. In its permanency. 

Those who are conversant with the history of science, well 
know that many systems have outgrown themselves, and become 
obsolete. The world has left them behind in its progress. It 1s 
not so with the Bible: even now we value it more than ever. 
It does not treat of crudities, or the wonders of a day: but con- 
tains principles and laws for all time and for every circumstance. 
Like the sun that shone on Adam, it is as bright as ever; and 
will shed an undiminished radiance on the last man. 

4. In its influence. 

What a beautiful—what a wonderful —encomium is that passed 
by our Saviour on Christianity, when he says “This is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent !”’ 

Christianity gives judicial Life. The world is dead in the sight 
of God—condemned by his law. The whole globe is under the 
righteous and legal displeasure of God—dead, as a culprit 
condemned by the laws of his country. The idea that God is 
offended prevails everywhere ; or wherefore sacrifices, and the cry 
“ Wherewithal shall | come before God ?” 

No where but in the Bible, can man find a justifying medium. 
The sages of all ages, never found it; nor could they imagine 
how God could be just and yet the justifier of the guilty. But 
revelation settles the question when it says, “ By His knowledge 
—the knowledge of Himself—shall my righteous servant justify 
many.” This scatters the frown of God, and substitutes the 
_— ystems that give life to certain faculties—to the 
the intellect, or to some other power. But Chris- 
tianity vitalises the soul—it grasps the whole man; and the 
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transformation is thorough: it is a change from death to life— 
from slavery to freedom. It is a life of freedom. No other 
science does this: the most scientific men, without religion, are 
slaves—slaves to passion, to habit, to sin. But Christianity 
makes free indeed. —‘* Ye shall know the truth; and the truth 
shall make you free.” It is a life of power: it does not affect 
us as the moon and stars do the earth. They shine coldly 
and at a distance, and impart no life or warmth. But 
Christianity is a sun—it gives new power, and beautifies the 
entire mental domain, leading us to follow after God, and to 
endure trial for His sake. Now, is it not a great honor to be 
connected with Christianity, though its author was so poor he 
had nowhere to lay his head: though he wandered over the 
plains of Palestine, unfriended, meeting with persecutions, 
sufferings, calumny and death, I glory in my connection with 
this system.—To think that God’s- great thoughts have come 
down to me—that he has unfolded before mea chart that will 
direct me to immortal joy—that he has given me a guiding pillar 
to the heavenly .Canaan—makes me feel as the disciples upon 
Tabor, ‘‘ It is good for me to be here.” 

Is it not then the height of folly to reject the Gospei? To 
know that it is the only scheme that can save you, aggravates the 
wickedness. Why should you starve when the trees, clustered 
with fruit, are around you, or die with thirst, with the fountain 
bubbling up beneath your feet? If you perish, you perish like 
the man who shuts up every avenue by which the vital air can 
reach him, and your condemnation lies wholly at your own 


door. 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE. 


Ffawkenor Sylver Ffawkenor, of Braybush, Esquire, was a 
gentleman well known and widely respected. And as a thorough 
Englishman, kind hearted, and affable, and, above all, a professed 
Christian, he deserved all the attentions he received, though he 
was, of course, not without his weaknesses. Amongst other 
things, he plumed himself upon his ancient pedigree and alli- 
ances, insisting with great emphasis, that he was in no way 
related to the Falconers or Falconars whose names might be met 
with on at least a dozen shop fronts in the chief town of his own 
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county; but was the lineal representative of Sir Rupert Ffaw- 
kenor, who fell in the battle of Bosworth field. Perhaps there 
were few of his large possessions he would not sooner have 
parted with, than the double f, the w, or the k, which figured in 
his autograph, and in that ofhis earliest progenitor. A singular 
fancy, this, and one not easily accounted for, that a man should 
pride himself upon the fact, that one of his remote ancestors did 
not know how to spell his own name. Yet, so if often happens: 
and so it happened in this case, for the Ffawkenor Ffawkenors, 
of Braybush, looked upon themselves as a race altogether distinct 
from all other Falconers. 

Braybush court was a rambling building, chiefly of red brick, 


and might have been built about the time of Elizabeth, or possi- 


bly a little later. It formed three sides of a spacious quadrangle 


with a projecting centre, the front of which was ornamented with 
pilasters and grotesque caryatides ; and pierced by a door-way 
of insignificant dimensions when contrasted with the gigantesque 
character of the other arrangements of the building. In the 


great hall to which this opened, there hung faur or five old por- 


traits, one at least of which was clearly proved to belong to an 
ancestor of the family, as it was embellished with the arms of the 
Ffawkenors ; below which, in neat white characters, apparently 
of the early part of the seventeenth century, you might read these 
lines 
Sir Lyon fawkenor, Kt. 

Bolde as a LYOUN: asa FAUCON free, 

Sir Lyon, his true effigies you see— 

Thoughe Dethe (grim huntsman +) hath made him his quarr y 

Hawkelike his sovle soareth to regions starrie. 

So much for the ancient prowess of the Ffawkenors; and so 
much for the antiquity of their coat-armour, although this portrait 
was far from being the only exhibition of either. They really hada 
good pedigree to boast of, and had borne the same arms, modified 
only by the improving taste of the times, for ses or four 
ow Indeed the grotesque stained glass in one of the 
= 7 of this very hall, bore internal evidence to the fact, for 

uere you might see, in all the glory of paly gold, and ruby, and 
richest purple, a piecemeal escutcheon, apparently of the fifteenth 
century, which had been removed from the parish church about 
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sixty years since, and put up in the family seat by the father of 
the present possessor. It was a droll piece of satire on the 
diseased taste of our own day, which affects to find in the 
church ornaments of that period, the “‘ deep religious feeling,” 
the sacramentality,”’ and earnest symbolism,” on which our 
archeeologists, ecclesiologists, and popery-restorers delight in 
ringing the changes. The crest of the Ffawkenors, as the 
veriest tyro in heraldic puzzles will have guessed, was, of course, 
a hawk or falcon, hooded and plumed, and held out upon a 
gauntleted fist. But such afalecon! A bantam in boots, holding 
a parasol, and made up of many pieces of colored glass, clumsily 
leaded together, was all that the eye of the uninitiated could 
make out, in this model for imitation by all modern lovers of 
‘christian art.”” And yet, again and again, have tracings been 
made of similar monstrosities by the Cambridge Camden Society 
and its pupils, to shew the*world how artists should mof draw. 

But enough of the old court, and “the ornaments thereof.” 
There was a large family of the Ffawkenors, now mostly grown 
up, but our chief business is with Hewett, the second son. His 
elder brother Richard, though designed originally for the church, 
had formed so strong a predilection for a military life, that his 
father, with an inconsistency far too common among professing 
christians, had yielded to his wishes, and purchased a commission 
for him. There can scarcely bea clearer proof of the weakness of 
poor humanity than the fact, that only three pursuits, and these 
three strangely opposed to each other, should be considered genteel, 
by families of good standing—the church—the bar—and the 
army. And so nearly balanced, in the eyes of many, are the 
merits of each, that it is often a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence whether an individual is educated to seek peace or to 
destroy it—to preach good will, or to practise contention—to 
save souls, or to kill bodies. Far be it from us to blame the 
worthy father of this misguided youth, because he did not com- 
pel, or in any way attempt to influence his son in the adoption 
of holy orders; but we cannot understand how any christian 
man can, without the closest remonstrance, permit an individual 
under his control, to seek a living by the slaughter of his fellow 
creatures. A soldier who never sees the battle field, is a showy 
hypocrite; and he who does, writes the history of his career in 
human blood. 
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But to return to our narrative. Richard Ffawkenor had 
signalized himself in no less than three decisive actions abroad, 
and had received promotion more than once. The news had 
just arrived of the last and most fearful of these battles, and 
bells were rung, and bon-fires were lighted, and thanksgivings 
were enjoined in all the churches of the land. Again and again 
it was argued in grave assemblies, that the God of Battles had 
vindicated the righteousness of our cause; that we were the 
people whom Jehovah of hosts had marshalled for his special 
use; and that while Britain had the exclusive right to kill, other 
nations enjoyed only the privilege of being murdered. Yet, 
while all seemed to be thus rejoicing, there were thousands of 
bleeding hearts and weeping eyes—widows, orphans, and rela- 
tives of those, who though so clearly proved to have been 
fighting the Lord's battles, had been mowed down by a storm of 
bullets, or hewn to pieces by the exasperated enemy. These were 
anomalies: but war itself, the Great Anomaly, laughed them 
down, and the world talked, as it always has done, of British 
valour, and British discipline, and British prowess; and toasted 
"our army, “our navy,” and “ our wooden wails ;” though it 
was mysteriously silent on the subject of “our widows and 
orphans,” “our murdered countrymen,” or “ our wooden legs!” 

Boys and girls, 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of War, 
The best amusement for our morning meal! 
The poor wretch who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 


And technical in victories and defeats, 


And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 
Terms which we trundle smoo 


Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling and attach no form ! 

As if the soldier died without a wound ; 

As if the fibres of this god-like frame 

Were gored without a pang; as if the wretch 
Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 3 
Pass'd off to hea, en, translated, and not kill'd:— 


As though he had no wife to pine for him 
No God to judge him ! 7 
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But these days of triumph were days of gloom at Braybush. 
Richard Ffawkenor had fallen in this last decisive war. His 
honors so rapidly attained, had been attained for nothing, and 
long and keenly was his premature end felt and deplored at the 
old court. Yet, looked at philosophically, it was but a case of 
mistaken identity. Somebody must die in the struggle; and the 
demon of war, with that waywardness, for which he was always 
remarkable, had struck down the wrong man, killing an English 
centleman who had friends and relatives, instead of a barbarian 
who was complacently supposed to have neither. The father 
felt and mourned his loss, in the spirit of the good old patriarch 
who said of his departed sons, “‘ It may be they have sinned, 
nor blessed God in their hearts.” For many a sorrowful month 
his mind was exercised by an attempt to balance the good 
against the evil in his son’s career. His friends persisted in 
assuring him it was a brilliant one; but terminating as it had 
done, he could see nothing that deserved the name, when looked 
at only in the light of this world; and he dared not think of any 
higher standard. The God of Battles might here be blasphe- 
mously appealed to; but it was the Prince of Peace before whom 
his cause must hereafter, and for eternity, be argued. 

Hewett, the second son of Mr. Ffawkenor, had early evidenced 
his desire to enter into holy orders. Though this was exactly 
what his father wished, as he was lord of the manor of Bray- 
bush, to which the advowson was appendant, he had never said 
much upon the subject. His opiaion, as he had been heard to 
express it, seemed so sound that we shall repeat it, ‘ I should 
be the last,” said he, *‘ to urge such a decision; but if the wish 
were once expressed, God forbid that I should oppose it, lest 
haply I should be found to fight against God.” 

The views of Hewett, then very young, were not of that 
decided character which would induce a certain hope of eminence 
or usefulness in the church; but he had manifested an amiability 
and consistency which endeared him to all; and it was believed 
he would do credit to a proper course of instruction and discipline, 
such as his fond father hoped he might obtain at Oxford, whither 
he had gone abqut two years before the death of Richard; and 
whence he was now summoned home again to join his weeping 
relations upon that melancholy occasion. 
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Christian Retirement. 


But how far he seemed likely to realize his father’s expecta- 
tions; how he wavered between two opinions ; how he en- 
countered and overcame temptation; and how he felt the force 
of that axiom which we have taken as a motto for our present 
paper, must be discussed next month, till which time our readers 
will do well to ponder on the proverb— More than meets the 


eye A 
To be continued.) 


CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT. 


Tuat we may form a just estimate of life, and find a relief 
from its cares, it is well to enter our domestic sanctuary, and 
shut our doors about us. The world should be left; the busy 
hum of men disregarded; till meditation, like the wand of 
Moses spread over the Red Sea, has hushed the tumults and 
disquietudes of the soul. And thus, while we were musing, 
would the fire burn, and we should meditate, first on the great 
Babel of vanity from which we have withdrawn ; in thought carry 
ourselves to an eminence, whence we might behold its stir, its 
bustle, its feverish hopes and incessant fears, its withering dis- 
appointments and perpetual blights; and we should ask ourselves, 
** Have we any continuing city here ?’’—here, where every staff 
we lean upon will pierce us through; here, where every object 
we behold wears an emblem of its own mortality ; here, where 
there is one end to all ; a narrow grave to hide their bones, and 
a monumental warning that we must follow them? And then, 
from a wicked world around him, the retired Christian would 
turn his thoughts to a gracious God above him; to a deceitful 
heart within him ; to a sentence of condemnation that was once 
against him, but which he now beholds cancelled and nailed to 
his Saviour’s cross. And what a swelling tide of mercies now 
rushes in upon his soul! life spared, to hear of Christ ; means 
afforded to fly to Christ; grace supplied to abide in Christ, 
knowing, as he does, that he might have been called away when 
he was walking in the vanity and darkness of his mind, even as 
others, and as others, must have perished too. And this great 
mercy pondered over, would attract, by a holy affinity, the 

thought of other mercies also, all rising up before the mind’s eye 


like the stones that were reared on the plains of Gilgal, to tell 
where God had been.— Rev. D. Moore. 
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JEHOVAH SHAMMAH. 


The name of every place where God is rightly worshipped is 
“ Jehovah Shammah,” the Lord is there. 

Thy closet—the Lord is there, between thy chair and thee, 
and canst thou shift from him? 

Thy bed-chamber -the Lord is there, between thy bed-side 
and thee, and canst thou turn from him ? 

By the fire-side, with thy family—the name of that place is, 
“ Jehovah Shammah ;”’ and wilt thou sleep? 

In the assembly—the Lord is there, and what are the purposes 
there in comparison of him? 

OQ! therefore hear, and look at God; and pray, and look at 
God; and meditate, and look at God; sing psalms, and still 
look at God. It was Hagar’s saying “ Have I also here looked 
after him that seeth me?” And she called the name of the 
Lord that spake to her, ‘‘Thou God seest me.” O! call the 
name of the Lord that speaks to thee, and the Lord to whom 
thou speakest, ‘‘ Thou God seest me.’’— Sfeele. 


} 


THE EXPIRING SAVIOUR, 


The evangelist in recording the death of Christ says, “ When 
he had cried with a loud voice,”—probably to shew that his 
strength was not exhausted, but that he voluntarily resigned his 
life—*‘ He yielded up the ghost.” (Matt. xxii. 50.) 

The original is, “‘ He dismissed his spirit.”” This expression 
admirably suits our Lord's own words. (John x. 18.) “No 
man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of myself.” 
This assurance, in connection with the strong cry that so much 
impressed the centurion, shews that Christ died by the voluntary 
act of his own mind; while by his own power, and in a way 
peculiar to himself, he alone of all men that ever existed, could 
have continued alive even in the midst of the greatest tortures, 
as long as he pleased, or retired from the body whenever he 
thought fit. 

Does not this view of the case, moreover, suggest an illustra- 
tion of the love of Christ manifested in his death, beyond what 
is commonly observed, inasmuch as he did not use this power te 
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quit his body as soon as ever it was fastened on the cross, 
leaving only an insensible corpse to the cruelty of his murderers, 
but continued his abode in it with steady resolution as long as 
it was proper, dying when his hour was come, like the Prince 
of Life? 


HOW TO MEASURE PRAISE. 


There are some who, for fear of making others proud, as they 
say, abstain from commendation altogether. But this is con- 
trary to Scripture. We have only to read what the Spirit said 
to the seven churches of Asia, to perceive the usefulness of 
commending the good for encouragement, as well as of censuring 
the evil for correction. Paul, in his epistles, seldom deals in 
reproof, without applauding at the same time what was praise- 
worthy. This, doubtless, ought to be a model for us. Those 
who withhold such commendation, for fear of making others 
proud, little think of the latent vanity in their own minds, which 
this conduct betrays. If they did not attach a considerable 
degree of consequence to their own opinion, they would not be 
so ready to suspect the danger of anothers being elated by it. 

A minister, about a century since, after delivering a sermon 
and descending from the pulpit, was accosted in rather a 
singular manner by another minister who had been his hearer. 
Shaking him by the hand, and looking him in the face, with a 
smile he said, “ I could say something—I could say something ; 
but, perhaps, it is not safe: it might make you proud of 
yourself.” 


“O dear no,” said the other, “there is no danger ; for I do 
not take you to be a man of much judgment.” 


— 
WHAT IS CHARITY? 
It is a grace, or art 


To get a living, 
By selling all; 


And richer grow by giving. — Old Author. 
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THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


More than half a century since, a Frenchman, Volney by 
name, wrote and published at Paris a work, entitled, ‘The 
Ruins; or, a Survey of the Revolutions of Empires.” Of this 
book he is recorded to have said that he had no interest in 
defending it—that he did not pledge himself to the sentiments it 
contained, but was compelled to write it by Buonaparte, who 
ordered him to manufacture a revolutionary book upon the sub- 
ject of Religion, and whose commands he obeyed just as a private 
in the ranks ought to do those of his superior officer. 

Such was the origin of a work which has done, and is still 
doing, incalculable mischief in the world, by undermining the 
authority of revelation, and furnishing the deist and infidel with 
at least some shew of reason for their dangerous and soul- 
destroying opinions. 

Yet all its power and influence hinge upon one point only — 
the relative antiquity of the volume designated by us, the Sacred 
Scriptures. Volney’s object is to shew the common origin, and 
equality of all religions, Pagan, Jewish, Mahommedan, Popish, 
and Christian; and this he attempts to do by asserting that 
natural religion is the parent of tradition, and of those heathen 
writings, which are regarded as sacred by the several nations 
of antiquity possessing them—the Hindoos, Chinese, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and others. From these pseudo-scriptures he deduces 
our own inspired writings, and makes out, to his apparent satis- 
faction, that Judaism and Christianity are consequently but 
fragments of the old philosophy, or mythology, of Paganism! 

It must be evident, therefore, that if we can prove our Bible 
to be older than these heathen writings, the whole fabric he has 
reared upon the opposite assumption must fall to pieces; whilst 
on the other hand, if we once admit that our Scriptures are in 
any degree borrowed from the false scriptures of Paganism, no 
matter how modified or improved they are allowed to be, the 
whole question of their inspiration is undermined ; and we may 
almost as well give up their Divine origin at once. Hence we 
think, the importance of this enquiry into the antiquity of the 
Bible becomes clearly apparent. 

It may be urged, probably, that the inspiration of the Holy 
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Scriptures may be proved by other means ; and, once admitted, 
there can be then no need for the line of argument we have 
marked out, as, of course, in that case it must be the Great 
Original of all the spurious scriptures and traditionary lore of 
the ancient heathens. But, we are sorry to say, this is not the 
case. Many critics and commentators hold a qualified kind of 
inspiration, and whilst they do not broadly admit that our Bible 
is no better than the bibles—the assumed sacred writings —of 
heathenism, they nevertheless think that the sacred penmen mighc 
work up some of the materials of these writings, weeding them 
from their errors, and supplementing them from purer sources of 
information. With such men we have no sympathy whatever, 
(though there are many illustrious names amongst them) ; for we 
believe such an admission to be not only derogatory to the char- 
acter of the All-wise and Only Wise God, but highly dangerous 
asaprinciple. We believe, too, it will be found, on examination, 
to be perfectly gratuitous, and in some cases obviously contrary 
to the testimony of legitimate history and fact. 

To return, however, to the principles of Volney’s book, which 
we notice simply as the type of many similar publications, and 
an exposition of the doctrines or opinions of a certain school of 
soi-disant philosophers, too common in our own day, and usually 
designated the French school. In this school there are many 
grades, some of them being simply cold-hearted neologists, 
whilst others stand prominently forward as the avowed advocates 
of Atheism, to which Deism has been well described as the half 
way house. Of this latter class, is the well known Laplace, 
whose theory is advocated in a work lately published in London, 
entitled “* Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation ;”’ a work 
that owes its popularity rather to the absurdities it propounds 
with 0 much gravity, than to any closeness of reasoning, or 
novelty in the principles it lays down. It attempts to deduce 


the origin of all things from nothing, and then requires us to 
grant the existence of matier and motion. 


The theory of Volney and the Deists does not go so far as 
this. It simply asks us to believe, that man neither requires, 
nor ever had, any teacher of religion, but the visible creation. 
The sun, moon, stars, and elements, it is contended, conveyed to 
our race the first ideas of God. The sun gave light and warmth, 
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and for these reasons was looked upon as typical of goodness 
and benevolence; and thus became loved, reverenced, and at 
length adored and deified. The winds and waves, by their tur- 
bulence and uncontrollable majesty became feared, propitiated, 
and placated as mighty and malignant beings. The stars were, 
in like manner, regarded as powers of good or evil omen. As 
they became visible only in the twilight, and as that occurred at 
different times throughout the year, the various stars, or groups 
of stars, which thus became alternately visible, were associated 
with certain influences and natural operations, such as the 
coming on of winter or of spring~of seed time or harvest. 
According to these indications the stars were loved or hated, 
worshipped or feared. From the stars themselves, the transition 
was easy to the various effects or operations associated with 
their appearance: those stars which indicated deluges of rain 
were called stars of the Water Bringer; and became eventually 
worshipped as symbols of some intelligence residing in or about 
that part of the heavens where they appeared. Thus Aquarius 
became a god. Those stars which indicated drought, the dry 
season, when the lion left his native deserts, and sought the 
river's brink, were called stars of the Lion; and those which 
indicated the season of ploughing, performed principally by oxen, 
were called in a similar manner, stars of the Ox. 

From these beginnings, according to the school of Deists, 
originated all systems of religion, not excepting even Judaism 
and Christianity, which, according to Volney, were the youngest- 
born of any. And thus the necessity, or probability, of any 
revelation but that of the visible universe itself was attempted to 
be set aside. We might here remark, in passing, on the con- 
sistency of Deism, which proclaims to all the world its imbecility 
when it says in one and the same breath —“‘ We want no 
revelation—creation is my revelation ;” thus virtually conceding 
a necessity, which, at the same time it denies. 

The Deist goes on to trace a similarity between all religious 
systems, and attempts to shew, that the great events and leading 
characters of the Bible are borrowed from the fabulous legends 
of antiquity, and that, in fact, Moses was a mere copyist from 
the wise men of India, China, or Egypt. It becomes, therefore, a 


matter of paramount importance to prove, that so far from the 
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true religion of the Bible being borrowed from tradition or 

heathen writings, the reverse is unquestionably the fact, and this 

will be best done by proving the transcendant antiquity of the 

Holy Scriptures. 

We claim for the earliest books of the Bible—its nucleus— 

the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, an antiquity of about 

3300 years; and shall endeavor to prove, this position, only 

premising, that if our arguments come short of actual logical and 

legal proof, our opponents will meet them by evidence 

equally powerful. We ask no more than this; and common 

honesty demands no less. 

Let us examine first of all, the assumed sacred books of the 

Hindoos. 

These writings, above all others, have excited the interest of 
theologians and antiquarians, from the high claims they put 

_ forth to an antiquity of some millions of years, as well as from 

their fulness of detail, and their many points of resemblance to 

our own Sacred Books. They consist of four Vedas, twenty- 

eight Pouranas, and six Chastres. 

For our Christian Scriptures, the candid Deist asks, and asks 

rightly, something like a continuous and unbroken chain of 
evidence, almost amounting to demonstration ; but with reference 
to these books of the Hindoos, a bare assumption, and that in 
the very face of fact, is deemed sufficient. The only reason we 
can find in all the pleas put forth on their behalf is, (risum 
teneatis amici’) that they look very old, being written in the 
mysterious language and characters of the Brahmins! 

The evidence for their high antiquity involves, therefore, 
these two points—the language itself, and the alphabetical 
characters in which this language is embodied; for although at 
the first blush these two points may appear to be identical, a 
moments reflection wi!l shew their independence of each other. 
The Hebrew or Greek language, for example, may be, and some- 
times is, written in English characters, and yet the two tongues 
are perfectly distinct from each other. 

Let us then ‘glance in the first place at the language of the 
Hindoo books, and then make a few remarks on the characters 
employed. Bayer, a great name in the scientific world, does 
not suppose the Sanscrit, in which those books ure written, to 
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be more than six hundred years old; and Sir William Jones, 
undoubtedly the first among modern Orientalists, says of it~ 
‘‘the Sanscrit was not the primeval language of India, but 
introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms.’ He then 
describes it as ‘‘more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, but 
bearing to both a stronger affinity than could possibly be pro- 
duced by accident.” This resemblance, indeed, he admits, is 
so strong, that he makes no doubt that all three sprang from the 
same root. 

Now, whatever nations may have overrun ancient India, we 
know of none before the Greeks, and it is therefore, both logical 
and philosophical to suppose, in the absence of all evidence to 
the contrary, that they might have left this language amongst 
the Hindoos. In this case, it cannot be so old by more than a 
thousand years, as the days of Moses. Unlike most ancient 
alphabets, but similar to the Greek and Latin, it is read from 
left to right, and not from right to left. 

But some will be, perhaps, disposed to ask, “ Have we no 
external proofs of its existence, or of the existence of the Hindoo 
Vedas at an early period?’’ None. Herodotus, one of our 
most trust-worthy historians, as well as the oldest of profane 
writers, gives us no reason whatever to suppose that the Indians 
had any written language—any books or literature at all—in his 
day, and he lived a thousand years later than Moses. He 
describes them indeed, as uncivilized barbarians—some of them 
as cannibals, killing and eating their older and feebler relatives, 
whilst the better sort attended to the care of cattle, and ate raw 
flesh ; or inhabited the marshes, living on raw fish, and wearing 
dresses made of matted rushes like our South Sea Islanders. 
It is not denied that there were traces among them of some of 
the doctrines of the Brahmins; such as abstinence from animal 
food, and probably a belief in the metempsychosis ; though even 
those who held these opinions are described as destitute of the 
common decencies of life. 

Arrian, who wrote a history of Indian affairs, referring to the 
time of Alexander's conquest of that country, (about 326 8.c,) 
though not written till about three centuries later, is also silent 
on the subject of the books and literature of the Hindoos. He 
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agrees in the main with Herodotus, as to their rude habits of 
life, and mentions, moreover, that they transmitted the great 
and good deeds of their illustrious men to posterity, by “‘ singing 
odes and songs,”—a presumptive proof, if nothing more, that 
they were not conversant with the art of writing, such practices 
obtaining amongst all barbarous or semi-barbarous people in our 
own day. 

Strabo, writing about the same time, indeed, says, that the 
Hindoos had no written language; and though it has been con- 
tended that the passage is obscure, we believe its obscurity to 
lie rather in the minds of those who had made them up to an 
opposite theory, than in the text itself, Its surface-meaning is 
evidently that which we have here attached to it, 

If then we have any evidence to the existence of these sacred 
books, or indeed to any books at all, among the Hindoos prior 
to the christian era, we are entirely at a loss where to find it; 
and certainly the onus ought to lie with those who make, and 
not with those who deny, this bare-faced assumption. 

We believe, indeed, it will be found, that no definite mention 
of any books or writings amongst the Hindoos, occurs till the 
time of Sir John Mandeville, scarcely five hundred years ago. 
Speaking of those who devoted themselves in sacrifice to Jugger- 
naut, he writes,—‘‘ Hem that slain himself wilfully for love of 
hire idole, they saye been gloriouse martyrs & seyntes, & 
-putten hem in hire wrifynges & letanyes, and avaunten em 
greatly on to another of hire holy kynnesmen that so become 
seyntes, & sayen, ‘I have mo holy seyntes in my kynrede than 
thou in thyn.’”’ 


It is not, we think, contended by any of our Orientalists, that 
the contents of these sacred books were known before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, or about two hundred years later, even, 
than the comparatively recent days of Mandeville. And yet the 
fact of their existence some thousands of years earlier, is assumed 
as certainly established! All writers who have given any atten- 
tion to the subject, admit, that the religious tenets of the Brahmins 
were kept inviolably secret till the time of the Emperor Akbar. 
At his instance a young man named Feizi. a pretended orphan, is 
said to have insinuated himself into the house of a Brahmin at 
Benares, where he remained ten years covertly studying the 
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language and theology of that class. [Tis real purposes at length 
transpiring, he was compelled to promise that he would divulge 
nothing of what he had learned; till the death of the Brahmin, 
releasing him, as he thought, from his obligation, he published to 
the world the result of his studies. Limited, however, as is this 
term of publicity, we believe it must be considerably narrowed as 
regards our own country. None of the sacred books of the 
Hindoos were known in England a century ago. Scarcely more 
than half that period has gone by since they were first placed in 
the hands of the Kast India Proprietors, who being unable to 
nesign any other value to them than that arising from their 
reputed antiquity, at once fell back upon the antiquarian apology 
for nonsense and obscenity, and declared them to be very old and 
very curious, 

A word or two has been promised relative to the character in 
which these books are written. It is called Deva-nagari, a 
compound of two terms signifying ‘‘ God” and “ City,” or 
probably according to a well known Orientalism, a City of God, 
or Great City. In either sense it indicates an advanced state of 
society, such as that which we believe on good authority did not 
obtain in India till after the arrival of the Greeks, since the 
Hindoos are described as roving and uncivilized barbarians during 
the earlier period of their history. We do not attach any great 
importance, however, to this part of our argument, as we think 
our previous reasonings go far to render it comparatively useless ; 
but still itis fatal to the absurd antiquity claimed by the Hindoos, 
or to one coeval only with the days of Moses. The four yugs or 
ages into which Indian chronology is divided, extend over the 
very moderate period of 7,600,000 years ; or, according to other 
computations, about 4,320,000 years, of which 395,000 are yet 
unexpired ! 

We hope shortly to resume this subject, when we shall 
examine the internal evidence of these would-be ancient writings. 


THE SUGAR CANE. . 


Ir has been sometimes thought that sugar was injurious to 
the human stomach and teeth. This opinion is now entirely 
exploded wherever the culture of the cane succeeds. There the 
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fact is well established, that few if any articles of diet are better 
adapted to remove difficulties of digestion, nourish and strengthen 
the system, or gratify the palate than this. So well convinced 
are most planters of the healthful effects of the juice of this plant, 
that they commonly set apart a small field near the house, which 
their children are permitted to cut up and eat at will. If other 
evidence be wanting upon this point, itis found in the effects of 
the juice, syrup, and sugar upon the negroes who make it, during 
the whole of what is called the rolling season. At this time the 
cane is gathered and rolled, or passed between rollers, by which 
the juice is expressed, and by a boiling process the sugar is crysta- 
lized. This season is one of peculiarly hard work to slaves, 
requiring the exertion of greater strength, and affording them 
less intermissions of their toil. So far is this, however, from 
inducing weakness, emaciation, or depression of spirits and 
sluggishness of feeling, that at no season of the year are they so 
active, healthful, fat, and cheerful as this. Now with them is 
the season of mirth, songs and every species of merriment and 
gaiety, and their full faces become sleek with fatness. 

The method of cultivating this valuable plant, except that it 
needs replanting but once in several years, is in most respects 
similar to that employed in cultivating Indian corn after the 
young grain has come up. In appearance it more nearly re- 
sembles broom corn than maize, and in this country exhibits 
neither tassel, blossom nor seed. When matured, the edges of 
the leaves are serrated and exceedingly rough, and, before cutting, 
the stalks are broken off with sticks to prevent their lacerating 
the hands. The top, some part of which is always immature, is 
cut off, and left with the leaves upon the ground. The stalks 
are then cut close to the ground and carried in small bundles, 
for they are very heavy, to the cart or other vehicle which 
conveys them to the mill. A portion, however, of this cane is 
reserved for either planting new fields, replanting the old one, 
or supplying such hills as fail to send up new shoots in the 
spring. When planted, each joint takes root and sends up its 
shoot, which, in due time, matures its sap into a sweet and 
delicious juice, fitted by the mere act of boiling, to become the 
sugar of commerce. 


There are several varieties of cane cultivated in the southern 
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parts of the United States, all of which however are very similar 
in their habits and products. The Ribbon cane is so called from 
the bright stripes of purple and straw color which pass up and 
down the stalk, making it beautiful indeed. This variety is 
smaller than some others, but contains aricher juice, and is said 
to be less affected by early frosts. The rind or woody part of 
this stalk is also harder than that of the larger kinds. The 
Otaheite cane is large, with a beautiful pale green complexion, is 
easily ground, and thought by some to be preferable to other 
kinds. Another variety is called the Creole cane, probably 
because found native in some part of America. A very small 
kind of this article is sometimes reared in gardens as a delicacy, 
its juice being remarkably sweet and pleasant. The Ribbon and 
Otaheite varieties are those mostly cultivated. 

Sugar and molasses are not the only forms in which the juice 
of the cane becomes an article of food and luxury. A clear and 
transparent syrup of the color of very‘white wine, and of a con- 
sistency less viscid than treacle, is prepared of the purified liquor 
before crystallization, and preserved to mingle with water for 
a summer beverage, and as a sauce for puddings, &c. It is called 
among the French along the Mississippi, sero, their method of 
pronouncing the word sirop or syrup. This article is much more 
delicate than molasses, and pleasanter than sugar itself—Tezas 
in 1840. 


WORK FITS FOR WORK. 


The omission of a duty will never fit one for a duty better. 
Luther’s saying herein was, “The more I neglect, the more 
unfit 1am.” Some ground, indeed, will mend by lying still, but 
that is better ground than is in fallen man’s heart. Ours is 
the ground that must be stirred, and manured, and quickened, 
and then some fruit willcome. As one sin fits the heart for 
another, so one duty fits the soul for another. However, it is 
better to serve thy master with a trembling hand, than not at 
all; and our Father takes well, a well-intended work, though 
it be unwillingly marred in the making.—Remedy for Wander- 
ing Thoughts. 
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Genealogy of Christ. 


Gunquiries and Correspondence. 


Going to parties. 

Dear Sir,—My mind has been much perplexed as to the propriety 
of attending parties of a worldly nature. If I fo'lowed my own 
inclination I would not attend them; but, by refusing, I should grieve 
my nearest and dearest friend on earth. Now if you would at your 
earliest convenience, through the medium of your Magazine, say 
whether you think they are really sinful, you would oblige 

A Younc PRoressor. 


Much must depend on the character of the assemblies referred 
to. All “ parties’ where Christianity is not brought into action, 
may be described as “ worldly,” and yet those conscientious 
persons who would avoid them “ must needs go out of the 
world.” 

On the other hand, if our enquirer think that he either gets 
harm himself, or does harm to others, by attending them, we are 
decidedly of opinion that the wishes of his nearest and dearest 
friend should not interfere with his determination. ‘“ We ought 
to obey God rather than men.” 

On the whole, we are warm advocates for cheerfulness in 
religion, and would give little for that Christianity which does 
not sit easily, and present an inviting aspect to all. Our conduct 
and conversation, wherever we may be, should be a standing 
sermon, recommending the religion we profess; and where this 


is the case. we need not fear snch occasional contact with the 
world, as is referred to by “a young professor.”’ : 


— 


Genealogy of Christ. 


Sin,—Can the differences in the genealogy of Jesus Christ, as given 
by Matthew and Luke, be reconciled? 
By answering this question 


at your earliest convenience, you will 
greatly oblige 


Your's respectfully, 
W. E. Apet. 
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It is generally supposed, that Matthew gives the genealogy of 
Joseph, the supposed father of the Saviour; and Luke, that of 
Mary, his actual mother. In this case, the chief difficulty lies in 
shewing how Joseph could be the son of both Heli, (Luke iii, 23,) 
and Jacob, ( Matt?. i, 16.) 

Doddridge and others of our best commentators coll that 
Joseph was the real son of Jacob, and the adopted son of Heli, 
whose daughter, Mary, he had married. And this opinion derives 
some countenance from Matthew i. 16, which states that Jacob 
actually begat Joseph, while Luke iii. 23, says, only that he was 
‘‘ of Heli ;” the terms indicating his exact relationship being sup- 
plied by our translators. 


——S 


The Heart in the right place. 


Sir,—Will you oblige me with an explanation of Ecclesiastes x. 2., 
Your’s respectfully, 
G. D. Wexsu. 


‘A wise man’s heart is at his right hand,” directing him to 
active philanthropy; and stimulating his labors. Its affections 
and desires are not inoperative, but’ by means of his right hand, 
the symbol of efficient. beneficence, result in works of charity. 
Every purpose of love which the heart conceives, the hand is 
ready to execute. We have a similar proverb, referable to a 
good man in the present day, which is well understood, “‘ His 
heart is in the right place.” 

‘‘ But a fool's heart is at hisleft.” If he entertain any intention 
of good, he is unable to execute it, having no appliances at hand 


for the purpose. 


John Baptist and Elias. 


Sir.—I am sorry to trespass upon your valuable time, but if you 
could give me any information as to the reason why John denied that 
he was Elias, (John i. 21,) you would oblige 

Your obedient Servant, 
An Enquirer. 
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Though John is certainly called Elias in Matt. xi. 14, and 
Mark ix, 13, these names are employed figuratively, to intimate 
only that he came in the spirit and power of that prophet, as 
predicted by the angel in Lukei.17. He might, therefore, 
without the slightest inconsistency, declare that he was not Elias 
in a literal sense, or according to the opinions entertained by his 
questioners in John i. 21. 


INFIDELITY BEHIND THE SCENES. 
( Described in a letter to a Minister of the Gospel.) 


Dean Sim,—My career of vice has been short ; my infidelity 
secret, except to a few, having always kept up the profession of 
christianity for particular reasons of a domestic nature. 

With respect to my natural character, I may remark that, to the 
native fervour of youth, my passions have a characteristic impetuosity 
that makes me feel keenly, and execute promptly, whatever schemes I 
form. My temper inclines me to all the delicious inebriation of 
social intercourse, and wanted but the power of the gospel to exalt it 
to a pitch of sublime devotion. That constitution of soul which could 
’ have led me under the influence of the gospel to “ count all things 

but loss and dung for Christ,” to glory in reproach, and even defy the 
most formidable aspect of the king of terrors for his sake, has hurried 
me into every excess of riot, and plunged me in scenes that while 
memory holds a place in my mind will be remembered with burning 

I am descended from pious parents. My father was not more 
distinguished by the amenity of his temper as a man, than by the 
eminent christian graces and virtues that embellished his life. Seldom 
has obsourity been more illustrious, rugged industry more pleasant, 
and the pressure of a numerous family more light, than piety, un- 
sophisticated, pure, and practical, rendered them to him. From this 
circumstance, I can date no time when serious impressions first laid 
hold of my mind. Religion was interwoven with 
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| exercise, and all the formalities of it were a attended to b 
| children as well as me. 
' Pride and vanity began to operate in my bosom before I had passed 
| the period of youth. I was fond of applause ; and having naturally an 
. aptness to communicate, I was distinguished for being able to speak 
) % greet deal on almost any passage in scripture. I searched the 
: seriptures, not to discover the glory and excellence of their doctrines, 
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to imbibe the purity, benevolence, and holiness of their tempers, buat 
used them as food to my insatiate pride and vanity, in being able to 
eclipse, by my superior knowledge, those who were my equals, . The 
opinion of a stranger, and my own vanity, began to dispose my mind 
to the ministry, and the lets being removed which prevented me from 
beginning my studies in order to fit me for it, I began to turn my 
attention to that long-wished for period, when I should reach the 
summit of my ambition, and declare (as my delusive heart told me, 
from genuine motives) the gospel of the grace of God. But the mean 
time I got involved in company ; first, of the religious kind, and after- 
wards, strongly bent on indulging the social feelings of my heart, I 
indulged with those who though destitute of religion, yet were decorous 
in their outward conduct. My progress from this state to consum- 
mate depravity was gradual though rapid. This is a little paradoxical, 
but is easily solved by attending to every circumstance. 

I still retained my character for piety in public. I neglected my 
studies. Coming in late at night, I was often unable to perform 
religious duties. I soon began to lose my relish for them. Prayer 
was restrained. Spirituality of mind was lost, Hearing a variety of 
opinions stated relative to religion, 1 began to imagine opinions were 
a matter of small importance; and provided a man was sincere, or as 
the phrase is, had a good heart, all was well enough, and that an. 
orthodox creed was of little importance in balance with a good life. I 
was dazzled with the ignis fatuus of modern philosophical magna- 
nimity, and began to despise those who thought ill of any man as long. 
as he was a good member of society; that is, as I am now convineed, 
while he did not commit any crime that brought on him the obloquy 
of the public. Thus I was brought to an indifference both to prac-. 
tical and speculative religion, if the doctrines of the Scriptures are to 
be so named. 3 

My progress to absolute scepticism was short and easy. My 
opinions were attacked in detail, and then altogether. I first made. 
stout resistance. I recoiled with horror from the gulf of infidelity. 
My companions, finding arguments impotent, had recourse to a more. 
formidable engine, to a mind like mine, Ridicule, in all its caustic, 
varied shapes, was incessantly employed, and effected what the whole 
artillery of their arguments and reason could not accomplish, The 
words “superstition,” “bigotry,” “educational prejudice,” and 
‘¢ slave-like pusillanimity,” were perpetually associated with religion : 
while candour, philosophy, liberality, and heroism, each diffused their 
various charms over the dark, cheerless region of scepticism ! 
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Emancipated from vulgar notions, I became exceedingly mad 


against christianity. I affected to be surprised at my former imbecility 
‘of mind in believing such crudities. It became common for me and 


my companions, to express our contempt for any man, to say he was a 
christian. If the superior force of his talents extorted a confession of 
ability, wc immediately concluded that from sinister motives he pro- 
fessed religion; but that his heart was congenial to our own. If 
amiable for those virtues which embellish life, and silently, yet surely 
promote the peace and happiness of society, we imputed his order, 
sobriety, prudence, chastity, and attention to business, to avarice or 
weakness; and ranked him with machines which from certain \mpulses 
perform certain actions, because they cannot do otherwise. 

Boastwf candour who may, infidels in general have no reason to do 
so. None have more of it in their mouths, and less of it in their 
hearts. Of the illustrious names that appear as the champions of 
christianity, if we allowed them sincerity, we used to remark, that they 
were so engaged in other pursuits, it never seriously attracted their 
attention; or if it did, that such was the force of early associations, 
that few men had strengta of mind sufficient to break through them. 
Very modest in such candid souls! 

From this state I sank still lower, till the most sublime mysteries of 
religion were the subjects of profane ridicule, the jest of the debauchee, 
and the drunkard’s song. With respect to my own moral conduct, it 
would be unprofitable to recount my madness and folly. Suffice it 
to say, that men never did (and my case was no exception) gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. 


The causes which tended to produce this fearful state of things I 
shall now enumerate. 

I must rank at the head of the list, the want of vital godliness. The 
knowledge I had of the theory of religion, like the moon’s light, was 
visible to others, and enabled me to discover objects myself; but was 
wholly divested of that vivifying influence that wafts the soul to God, 
and kindles in the bosom the fervours of holy affection. Notwith- 
standing my naming the name of Christ, I did not depart from iniquity. 
I was heady, high-minded, a lover of pleasure, and a devotee to my 
own fame. The meekness and lowliness of Christ were tempers never 
the inmates of my heart. To be poor in spirit, to be nothing that 
Christ might be all, were sentiments I could discourse on in speaking, 
but which I neither exemplified in my life, nor felt in my heart. 

Another cause was, an ignorance of the evidences of christianity, 
external and internal. 1 had imbibed many cant proofs of its divinity, 
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such as are in every tyro’s mouth; but had never examined it with that 
eare which the importance of the subject demanded. The possibility 
of doubting it never entered into my mind; I was ignorant of the 
sophistry of infidels, and was but ill prepared to encounter their 
witticisms and taunts: for solid argument is what they seldom employ, 
and what, indeed, few of them are capable of employing. I never 
knew one of them that even pretended to have read the Bible with 
attention. They were grossly ignorant of its precious contents. 

I had now put into my hands the works of the champions of their 
cause; such as Voltaire, Volney, Hume, and Paine, whose inflated wit, 
specious sophism, affected candour, and bare-faced impudence sealed 
me under the dominion of a system, dishonorable to God, ruinous to 
the peace of an individual, and subversive of all good order in society. 

Another cause was the ungodly livet of mere nominal believers. 
While an infidel myself, I often felt indignant at the inconsistency of 
those who would have indulged in every crime that could run 
counter to scripture, and yet look on a man as a monster who, more 
consistently, rejected it altogether, and was no worse than they. 

But if I stumbled at the conduct of such men, what must have been 
my disgust at the inconsistency of decided professors? Many take up 
their notions of christianity from the lives of those who profess it; 
and when they observe men who are saints (and perhaps noisy ones 
too) on a Sunday, but devils all the week, they infer that religion 
either warrants their conduct, or is not calculated to make them better, 
and therefore they are as well without it. Were the grandeur, sim- 
plicity, and benevolence of the christidh religion to be embodied in the 
lives of its professed friends: were we to see them as amiable in the 
family and the world, as devout at church, then we might hope that the 
infidel and the formalist would be abashed, and feel how awful good- 
ness is; and be obliged to relinquish their conduct and opinions, or 
else seek the gloom of solitude and midnight to indulge them. To 
evince by the resistless eloquence of a holy life, the divinity of that 
religion which they may be ill calculated to defend by their tongues, is 
the duty of all professing christians, 

Another cause was a loss of veneration for the Scriptures. Any sense 
of real piety is utterly inconsistent with disrespect for the living 
oracles of God. I not only sat in the seat of the scornful, but was one 
of that impious number. How dark the aspect of that crime which 
makes a jest of the great things of God’s law? Was I not an awful 
proof of the truth of scripture threatenings—“ Be ye not mockers, lest 
your bands be made strong.” They that will not believe the truth, 
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God shall send them strong delusions that they may believe a lie. 
What shall I render to the Lord for all his goodness! He hath 
plucked me asa brand out of the fire, delivered my eyes from tears, 
and my feet from falling. 

Another reason of my fall was that J loved the pleasures of sin. 
The immorality of infidels suited my inclinations. Yet my heart 
revolted even then from the gratification of impure desires, though 
my passions, with resistless fury, hurried me away. I am convinced 
that my remaining aversion was the result of christianity; the feverish 
joy was short-lived. Remorse ravaged my bosom, and made the burst 
of grief succeed the ebullition of passions, I injured my health, 
wasted my substance, and lost the peace of my own mind. 

These causes of my apostacy were the means of leading to my cure. 
The fervour and impetuosity of my mind would not suffer me to be an 
ordinary devotee, and the rapidity of my career shortened its duration. 
Meat was brought out of the eater, and sweetness out of the strong. 
All the time I was the object of my own abhorrence. In the tranquil 
hour of solitude, my reflections were always gloomy, often tor- 
menting. Suspicions darting across my mind that christianity might 
be true, withered every budding joy. The anticipation of death was 
insupportable, Often did I sigh for peace; but alas! there is none to 
the wicked. I would gladly have embraced christianity, but my chains 
were stronger than I imagined. My uneasiness increased. I found 

that having abandoned christianity, I had no prop to support my hopes, 
no rule to direct my conduct. Though I never abandoned the belief 
of a God, a providence, and a future state; yet these things were 
merely the result of former opinions, the offspring of ardent wishes, 
and for which, when close pressed, I could give no other reason than 
that 1 believed it. My uneasiness was increased by seeing others 
who had first rested in simple deism, take a wider latitude of opinion. 
Atheism threw over their minds her impenetrable veil. I began to see 
the abyss, horrid and dark : to mark the precipice, frightful and steep. 
Hope was murdered ; torpor seized every virtuous feeling of the soul. The 
principles of practice held by some atheists, perhaps by all if acted 
upon, would crumble the props of society, and re-produce s chaos 
more formidable than the first. Wearied out with urgent anxieties 
and sickening suspense, I sought with avidity rest to my soul. The 
idea of hypocrisy I could not endure. My qualms were frequent and 
more lasting than ever, and indeed I was never free from them at any 
period of my infidelity. In this situation I by chance procured the 
Rev. A. Fuller's “Gospel its own Witness,” which, in the hand of 
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God, effected the destruction of the fortress of infidelity. It was the 
greatest blessing that in my then state could have been conferred. It 
was an appeal to my feelings, to facts which I knew, and was pro- 
ductive of effects for which I have reasons to be thankful to God and 
the writer. 

But though my prejudices against revelation were subdued, yet my 
carnal heart could not be reconciled to what are the distinguishing 
doctrines of the gospel. A system that involved no apparent contra- 
dictions, that conferred dignity on the pride of man, and held up heaven 
as the reward of personal merit, was what I greedily embraced. Thus 
I was going about to establish my own righteousness, being an enemy 
to the righteousness which is by faith. I read several of Dr. Priestley’s 
works, but I discovered such embarrassment in them, and in the first 
volume of his “ Corruptions of Christianity” particularly, such par- 
tiality, as disgusted me at his writings; and instead of easing a heart 
weary and heavy laden, only increased my anxieties. I then read 
Dr. Price’s Sermons, In the perusal of them I was charmed with his 
candour and nervous manly sense. In the Arian scheme I thought I 
should find that peace which had long been a stranger to my heart. At 
this time a much esteemed friend put into my hand a work by the same 
author, which I had read before to so much advantage, entitled, “ The 
Calvinistic and Socinian systems compared,”’ I read it with eagerness 
and transport. The language was candid, nervous, and addressed to 
the heart, and the reasoning to me conclusive and satisfying. I 
beheld my folly with shame. I felt that the wisdom of the world was 
foolishness with God. The resolution began to form in my soul, ‘God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ—I am deter- 
mined to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” And I 
soon found to my inexpressible consolation, that finding Him I had 
found life, and obtained that peace which passeth all understanding. 

When I began to turn my attention to religion, a conviction of the 
enormity of my guilt made me fear that God in righteous judgment 
would let loose on me an enraged conscience, and make me know in 
the agonies of despair, that it is an evil thing and bitter to depart from 
the living God. My fears have been happily vain. This is the rock 
on which my hope is built, this is the declaration that soothed my 
anxious soul—Christ is able to save to the uttermost all therm that 
come unto God by him—Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest—Whosoever will, let him come, 
and take of the water of life freely!—Abridged, and slightly altered, 
Biblical Magazine, 1802, 
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DEATH, AND THE THREE DEATH-SEEKERS. 


( Abridged and modernized from Chaucer. ) 


Taree drunken, godless wretches, on a time, 
Long ere the bells had rung the hour of prime, 
Were seated in a tavern at their drink, 

And as they sat they heard a bell go “ clink,”’ 
Before a corpse they carried to the grave, 

When one amongst them, calling to his knave, 
Cried, “‘ Go at once, and ask whose corpse is this?” 


“ Nay,” said the lad, “ 1 well know whose it is— 
He was, they tell me, scarce two hours ago 
Your boon-companion, if you wish to know, 
Who suddenly was slain this very night. 


“As drunk he sat upon his bench upright, 
There came a sly old thief, whose name is Death, 
Who, in this country, steals the people’s breath, 
And, with his spear, he struck his heart in twain, 
Then said no more, but went his way again. 

He hath his thousands slain—this Pestilence— 
And, master! be you ready to go hence, 

"Tis needful to prepare for such a foe 

Come when he may—my mother told me so.”’ 


“ By Holy Mary!” cried the Tavernere, 
“The lad speaks well, for he has slain this year 
Within that village, scarce a mile away 
Both men and women, old and young, they say ; 
His habitation must be there I trow, 
And it were wise our latter end to know, } 
Before he comes to strike the fatal blow.” 


“ What!” said the drunkard. starting from his seat, 


“ Is it so dangerous, that old thief to meet ? 


—“ Your troth, and mine, my brothers, shall be plight 


“To slay this Death, before another night.” 
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In reckless haste uprising, forth they go 
Tow’'rd the next town to find their awful foe; 
But ere their feet had wandered half a mile, 
Just as they stepped across the nearest stile, 
They met a poor old man, who mercy cried ; 
And thus, the proudest of the three replied. 


“‘ What! my old boy! why, with a sorry grace 
Are you so muffled up, except your face ? 
Why you have lived so long, I pray unfold’”’"— 
‘When thus the churl his touching story told. 


“ Were I to walk the earth from pole to pole 
“1 should not find one solitary soul 
“In city, town, or village, I’ll engage, 
‘“* Willing to change his youth, for my old age, 
“‘ And therefore must retain it, till my God 
‘* Sees fit, in mercy, to remove the load. 
“No! Death himself, all-greedy though he be, 
Will not accept a worthless wretch like me, 
And on this earth — which is my mother’s gate — 
“I strike and strike my staff, early and late, 
“‘ And say to her, ‘ Leave! mother, let me in! 
*** Lo! how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin! 
‘** When shall my bones have rest ?’—But vain the call ; 
*** Mother! how freely would I give my all, 
““* My chest, my chattels, every thing I have, 
‘“‘* F’en for a hair-cloth, and a quiet grave,’ 
‘“ And yet, to me, she will not grant this grace— 
‘ Therefore so wan, so wrinkled, is my face.” 


“ You spake of Death, just now; say, and be brief— 
‘“‘ Where we may find the traitor, you false thief?” 

“ O sirs,” he cried, “‘ if you mean what you say, 
“To find oat Death, turn up this crooked way ; \ 
“ For in that grove I left him by my fay, 

“ And there, beneath a tree, will he abide, 

‘‘ Nor will he by your threats be terrified. 
“See ye that oak? just there you shall him find ; 
‘‘ And may He save you who redeemed mankind ; 
And make you better” —thus the old man said, 
And off at once the drunken gamesters sped. 
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The tree soon gained, what think you that they found ?— 
Fine florins of coined gold—bright, fair, and round, 
Well nigh eight bushels, as the roysterers thought ; 
And after that, no longer Death they sought. 
So joyous were they at the welcome sight, 
For all the florins were so fair and bright, 
That down they sat beside the precious horde, 
And thus, the worst one spoke the opening word— 


“ Brethren,” said he, “ attend to what I say— 
“I'm no such fool, though I do jest and play ; 
“ This treasure Fortune condescends to give 
“ That we in mirth and jollity may live — 
“* Light come, light go!’ who could have thought that we 
“This morning such amazing luck should see ! 
“ The gold is ours, but who shall best divine 
“ How we can move it to your house or mine? 
“ Could this be done, how happy should we be! 
“ But, if by day-light, every one will see: 
“ And for the theft will make us all atone, 
“ Albeit we steal no treasure but our own! 
“ This treasure we should carry off by night, 
“ As wisely and as slyly as we might; 
“ Whence I propose, that lots among us all 
“We draw, and let see where the lot will fall ; 
“ And he who has it, shall at once go down 
“ With ready footsteps, to the neighbouring town, 
“ And bring us food; while two of us remain 
“To feast our eyes upon the precious gain, 
“ And, when night comes, no longer will we tarry, 
“ But, to our homes, the joyous burden carry.” 


They drew, and as good luck would have it be, 
It fell upon the youngest of the three, 
Who hastened onwards to the town, while they 
Thus argued, as their brother went his way. 


| 
| “ You know,” said one, conversing with the other, J 
| “ You are my sworn colleague, and trusty brother, | 
| “ And, while that fellow is away from us, 
| “ Let me say, brother, that our case stands thus— , 


Pobtry. 


“ Here is the gold, and plenty too, you see, 

“ But ’twill be less if shared amongst the three, 
‘* Than if two only, I mean I and you— 

‘* Pocket the whole, as we may safely do— 

‘“ Have I not done a friendly turn to thee?” — 


“ Yes,’ said the other, “ but this cannot be, 
‘* He knows we have it, and will make a riot; 
‘* What can we do, or say, to keep him quiet ?"’ 


“‘ Keep but my counsel,” said that other shrew, 
“ And I can tell; and that in words but few, 
“« What we shall do to bring it well about.” 
“* Good !” said the other ; “‘and beyond a doubt, \ 
“T promise you, I will not let it out.” 


‘** Why, brother, we are two,” the first replies, 
“ And two can master one, as I surmise? 
“ Wait his return, and rising, as in play, 
“T’ll do my best to take his hfe away, 
“ Thrusting my sword clean through his side, while you 
“ Shall draw your dagger, and attack him too— 
“And then! shall all these monies parted be, 
“ My dear, dear friend, betwixt thyself and me.” 


Meanwhile the youngest of these rogues, apart, 
Rolls up and down these florins in his heart, 
Thinks of their glittering beauty with delight, 
And cries, transported by the glorious sight, 

“ O if this treasure were but mine alone/ 

“No man that lives beneath his Maker’s throne 
Should be so merry, or 80 blest as I" — 

And, at the last, the Fiend, Our Enemy 

Put in his thought that he should poison get 
And slay his fellows, when again they met. 


But hastens quickly to th’ apothecary, 
Praying that he would sell him some, to kill 
The rats that ranged his premises at will ; 
A polecat, too, he told him, to his cost, 
Haunted his roost, and thus his fowls were lost. 
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Full of the hint, no longer will he tarry, a 
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"The poison bought; he bought three bottles, too, 
In two of which the deadly drug he threw, 


Keeping the third for his own drink, and when 
The whole were filled with wine, went back again. 


The two dispatched him, as arranged before, 

And sitting down their ill-got treasure o’er— 

“‘ Now let us drink,” said one, “‘and make us merry, 
“ And afterwards, we will his body bury’’— 

And, as he spoke, from some unriddled cause, 

He seized the bottle where the poison was— 

Drank, and then passed it to his friend beside, 

And, in a moment, both the miscreants died ; 

Thus the whole three, and almost in a breath, 


Met, when they least expected it, with Death. 


And now, what needeth it to sermon more? ! 


‘ 


TO MY HOME. 
(By the Rew. EB. W. Barnard, M.A.) 


That old grey wall, whose gable high 
Lifts the Redeemer’s sign, 
Whose tendrils green, like tracery, 
O’er arch and mullion twine— i 
It is, in truth, a holy place ; : 
For God himself hath deign'd to grace 
That humble Home of mine : 
And thoughts of Him are blended fair 
With every joy I've tasted there. 


The one best friend, whose modest worth . 
E’en from my praises flies ; " 

The babe, whose soul is budding forth : 
From ber blue smiling eyes ; . 

And, prattling still, the sturdy boy, | 

Who climbs my knee, with heart of joy, | 
To gain his little prize— 

Their looks of love, how can I see, 

Father of Love ! nor think on thee ? 


| 
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Pride enters not my peaceful room ; 
But books and arts abound ; 
Nor there do vain Penates come 
To reign—’tis holy ground ! 
And duly, Lord, when evening brings 
Release from toil on balmy wings, 
A household band is found 
To raise thy throne, and offer there 
The gift thou lov’st, Domestic Prayer. 


Within, all studies end in Thee ; 
And when abroad I rove, 
There's not a herb, a flower, a tree, 
That speaks not of thy love: 
There’s not a leaf, that whirl’d on high, 
Wanders along the stormy sky, 
Which has not words to prove 
How like would be my restless lot, 
If Grace Divine upheld me not ! 


Oh! look upon this glorious scene— 
Wood, hill, and wave survey : 
Mark every path where God hath been, 
And own His wondrous way! 
For me, I daily come to bless, 
Dear landscape! all thy loveliness ; 
And dare not turn away, . 
Till I have breathed the Psalmist’s line— 
‘‘ These gracious works, dread Lord, are thine.” 


My Home! my Home! I've paused awhile 
In many a stranger land, 

And seen in all, “ boon nature” smile 
Beneath her Maker’s hand : 

But never, since calm Reason took 

From Fancy’s grasp her rhyming book, 
A joyful resting plann d— 

Till here the blesséd scene I laid, 

Here in mine own romantic shade. 
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My Home! my Home! Oh! ever dear 
Thy hallow’d scenes shall be ; 
In joy or grief, in hope or fear, 
My spirit clings to thee. 
I deem my Home an emblem meet 
Of that enduring last retreat, 
From pain and passion free, 
Where peace shall fix her bright abode, 
And yield her followers up to God. 


THE TRIUMPH OVER SELF. 


No laurel decks the brow, 
Nor trump of fame 
Sounds to posterity 
His humble name. 


Without the din of arms 
That shakes the skies, 
He gains the victory 
Of victories. 
None crowd the conflict scene 
With anxious gaze ; 
Th’ extent of victory 
None know, none praise. 
Yet "tis a triumph gained, 
And foes withstood, 
For few resist the force 
Of flesh and blood. 


But truly great the man, 
A conqueror he, 
Who over self obtains 


The mastery.— Christian Penny Magazine. 
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PITCHER PLANTS. 


Tue functions of plants are much more nearly allied to 
those of animals, than many of our young readers who 
have paid little attention to the subject, may suppose. A 
few years since, it used to be thought that the line of 
demarcation between these two great orders of being was 
so clearly defined, as to preclude all possibility of mistake. 
Plants, it was said, live, but they neither eat, drink, 
breathe, move, nor feel; whilst animals perform all these 
functions. But it is now well ascertained, whatever may 
be said of these two last properties, that plants eat, drink, 
and breathe, whilst some of them, as the orchis, change 
their locality from year to year; and others, if they do not 


actually feel, possess a degree of irritability and sensitive- 


ness that approaches very near to this power. 

It is now generally allowed that plants feed mostly in 
the day-time, and breathe more copiously, if not exclusively, 
at night. As they can of course take no solid food, water 
forms the vehicle of all their nutriment, and of this fluid 
many of them consume, or elaborate and give off again, an 
incredible quantity. The spearmint has been found from 


actual experiment to take up more than twice its own | 
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weight of water in twenty-four hours, so that if man drank 
in the same proportion, -he would require about three or 
four barrels of beer every day. ‘The water so taken up is 
not of course retained within the plant, the greater portion 
being given off by the leaves: while the foreign matters 
dissolved in it, being necessary for its nourishment, are 
retained. Of these extraneous matters, ammonia and 
carbonic acid, are perhaps, the most important. 

Water is principally taken up, not by the roots of a 
- plant, but by the spongioles or thread-like rootlets, the 
root itself being often impervious to moisture on the out- 
side, that it may not rot in the ground. That this is the 
fact, may be easily proved by placing a common radish in 
water, in such a manner that its spongioles cannot imbibe 
the fluid, in which case it will wither away. But if the 
root be cut across, and the inner surface exposed to the 
water, it willdrink and live and grow. The top of a carrot 
sliced off and placed in a common hyacinth glass, will in 
like manner, throw out its elegant foliage to the height of 
ten or twelve inches, forming a graceful chimney ornament. 

In many plants, the drinking apparatus forms a very 
singular and interesting part of their economy. In the 
pandanus or screw pine, it is very remarkable. A thick 
woody stem rises from the ground, bearing a crown of fleshy 
aloe-like leaves, the abundant moisture required by which, 
is not ministered by the stem itself, but by a number of 
rootlets, pendant at first, but striking into the earth as soon 
as they reach it, as in the Banian tribe. Whilst these 
spongioles are suspended in the air, they would be deprived 
_ Of the required supply of water but for a very beautiful 
provision of nature. By a kind of exfoliation at the lower 
extremities of these fibres, a small cup is formed to collect 
the moisture trickling over the surface, or falling directly 
from the atmosphere, and from this little pump-well the 
plant is supplied. 
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Nor less curious are the arrangements in those plants 
which we have represented in this month's engraving. 
The three figures to the left, represent the natural pitchers 
with which some are furnished, whilst an entire plant of 
one variety is shewn to the extreme right. The interior of 
the Sarracenia, depicted in the lower left hand corner, is 
furnished with a series of converging bristles, like the wires 
in a mouse or sparrow trap, which prevent the return of 
any heedless insect that happens to stray into it in search 
of honey; and it is assumed that the decomposition of these 
insects imparts a fertilizing property to the water. In the 
next figure, the Nepenthes, the pitcher is almost invariably 
found to contain water when the lid is closed, as it always 
is in dry weather, in order to prevent evaporation; while, 
if the atmosphere be moist, it opens as if instinctively, 
The upper figure shews the pitcher of the Dischidia 
Rafflesiana, the use of which is evident from the fact that 
the rootlets of the stem supporting it, dip into it just as 
they would do into any vessel of water, for nutriment. 

The large figure represents the dragon arum, a variety 
of our common cuckoo-pint. The cowl forms a kind of 
pitcher, the water collected in which, evidently undergoes 
some chemical elaboration from the action of heat, which 
is evolved to such an extent as to be sometimes powerfully 
perceptible. 


LUTHER’S THREE MASTERS. 

“Tuere is none like to Luther’s three masters; Prayer, 
Temptation, Meditation. Temptation stirs up holy meditation : 
meditation prepares to prayer: and prayer makes profit of temp- 
tation; and fetcheth all divine knowledge from heaven. Of 
others, I may learn the theory of Divinity ; of these only, the 
practice. Other masters teach me by rote, to speak, parrot-like, of 
heavenly things: these alone, with feeling and understanding.’’ 
— Bp. Hail. | 
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THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuar. 111.—Tue Jor or Grier. 


Our drive from the far-famed city of Berne, to the less-noted 

but picturesque spot where the smaller town of Thun is situated, 
was made under a bright sky of the loveliest azure, and amidst 
scenes where birds and bees in vast abundance were sporting in 
our view from flower to flower, and from one budding spray 
to its fair fellow. 
_ Thun is built on the side of a hill, its church being on the 
summit, from which may be seen a view, the like of which is 
scarcely to be met with in any country save Switzerland. Here 
are grouped together the snowy mountains of the Oberland 
Alps, its more fertile hills, its luxuriant valleys, and the lovely 
lake from which the town takes its name; whilst here and there 
may be seen the Swiss cottage in all its rustic beauty, its home- 
stead, its gallery, its out-of-door staircase, and simple porch, 
covered with richly blossoming creepers. 

it was our purpose to stay some days at Thun, and thus it 
happened that we younger ones, whilst amusing ourselves with a 
pleasant sail upon the lake were not witnesses to the whole of an 
adventure which our father met with, though we were present at 
his first visit to the churchyard where the scene of our story 
commences. 

I have said above, that the church of Thun is situated on the 
summit of the hill on which the town is built, and having heard 
much of the very fine prospect commanded from the churchyard, 
_ ‘we took the tower for our guiding star, and directed our steps 
towards it as well as we could. We passed through one little 
lane after another, bordered on each side with houses and 
gardens, and finally mounting some steps which our long resi- 
dence in Switzerland made us deem lighter than they deserved, 
we entered the well-kept and quiet-looking churchyard. We 
were aware, On Our entrance on the green sward, that a funeral 
train ‘which had preceded us not many minutes before, was 
then approaching to the grave prepared for the poor corpse, and 

concluded. Delicacy kept us 
therefore stationary near to where we entered, lest we should 
disturb the mourners ; for the burial ground is of such limited 
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dimensions, we feared intruding if approaching nearer to the 
church.— We were out of hearing however of what was passing, 80 
that when an old man stepped from one of the small houses near, 
and seemed inclined to converse with us, my father encouraged him 
to speak, by asking whether the people of Thun were not Lathe- 
rans, as he thought he could perceive from the monument near 
us; but the inscriptions being in German, with which language 
he was not familiar, he could not clearly make them out? 

“No, they are protestants,” answered our new friend. 

Finding the old man did not comprehend the difference, my 
rule of faith, than the Bible? 

“They ought not to have,” he replied, rend: Rite we 
pastor's fault if they have; but alas! poor gentleman, he has 
not been able to manage his own family, though he had only one 
son, and then how is it to be expected he can guide a town so 
large as this’’—and he waved his hand in the direction of Thun 
as he spoke. 

Fearful lest he might enter into matters respecting his pastor 
of too delicate a kind to meet a stranger’s ear (for it must be 
remembered that pastor was scarce a stone’s throw from us) my 
father, to change the subject, remarked that the ceremony at the 
grave was over, he imagined, as they seemed about to move’ off 
As he spoke, we noticed that the clergyman advanced, and shook 
hands with those who had borne the coffin, and afterwards with 
the mourners, who also exchanged this token of friendship 
among each other. 
our new acquaintance to speak again. | 

“Ah! poor man,” he said; * he is indeed to be pitied) when 
he has not one friend to help him to lay his only son's remains 
in the cold earth: when he has not one friend near, to give him 
the hand of friendship or affection, or to promise him assistance 
or help, in the rearing of those three orphan babes!" °° 

Who, then, is gone asked) whorls’ left 


man whose remains had just ‘been consigned to their kindred 


earth. The pastor of the church before us, Arnold Zeitschus 
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had but one child, a fine promising boy, and the fond father 
forgetting the words cf Solomon, that to spare the rod will spoil 
the child, allowed him, even in infancy, by his high will to 
counteract the maturer and abler desires of his parents. Years 
passed on, and the faults of the man were of more serious 
import than those of the child, so that the really pious father 
was at last forced to check the wayward wishes of his son. 
The consequences may be easily imagined—the young man, 
thinking to force his parents to a compliance with his improper 
desires, or imagining if he failed to win them to a reluctant 
consent, to make them grieve over their opposition to his wishes, 
started from his home, on foot, and joined some troops on their 
way to head quarters. They persuaded him to become one 
amongst them, and giving himself up to what is falsely termed 
pleasure, he led a life, the very intemperate career of which 
shortened its duration. 

His health began to fail, and with it came back recollections of 
his home, of his happy childhood, his indulgent and pious 
parents, and the holy lessons they had tried to teach him. But 
he was not to be let off easily ; he could not procure his discharge ; 
ill as he was, he was forced to continue in the service, and I have 
heard say, the remorse of mind rendered his bodily sufferings but 
trifles compared to what he endured when he thought of his 
conduct to his tender and loving parents. 

At last he obtained his discharge, and with his three mother- 
less children, on foot, and almost penniless, he sought the home 
of his infancy. He only reached it to die—the repentant 
prodigal in his parent's arms; for lodging one night at a poor 
inn, where one had just been carried to the grave from small-pox, 
he caught the infection ; thus his remains have been obliged to 
be consigned to the earth almost as soon as the breath had left 
his body, none daring from fear of infection to follow his poor 
corpse, but those who have watched his bed of death ; and thus 
it is, you see, that the mourning father has himself to read the 
service over his only son. His mother and his orphan babes are 
apn gg for those who have borne the coffin are but 

ts. Look at the very children who are playing 
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Our good friend went on addressing us much longer; but it 
was chiefly on the misery of the good pastor that he expatiated : 
he was an elderly man, and his narrow income could ill afford 
the burthen his departed son had imposed on him, by leaving 
him the charge of his three young children; and he was still 
dwelling on the subject, when his wife called him to the house, 
and wishing us good day, he left us to pursue our walk. 

We proceeded from Thun to Grindeswald the next day, and 
did not return thither until the following afternoon. When we 
had dined, my father, wishing again to behold the glorious scene 
from the churchyard, strolled that way again, and was seeking 
the Bellevue, as the pavilion is called, which commands the 
most perfect prospect; when he observed a small figure in 
mourning, seated on the very grave in which we had seen the 
remains of the pastor’s son deposited. He could not doubt that 
this was one of the orphan children of the deceased, and by the 
fresh flowers which lay upon the newly-added sod, he understood 
at once what had been the object of her visit. The little one 
was however weeping bitterly, and was so absorbed by her grief, 
that she did not observe my father’s approach, for he had 
advanced towards her, as soon as he had seen her. 

To the words of kindness which he addressed to her, she 
replied—‘‘ My poor, poor father! I shall never see him more in 
this world! no, not though I should live till my head is as white 
as those far-off hills ;"’ and then came a fresh gush of tears, 
which she strove to hide by raising her little white apron to her 
eyes. 

My father, as he said, attempted some words of consolation, 
though he felt more inclined to weep with the little one, than to 
talk to her; for he was not then as familiar with the subjects of 
Christian consolation, of Christian hope, and Christian joy, as he 
now is, through the Divine teaching ; and was still uttering what 
he described as mere common-place expressions, such as never 
yet touched any sorrowing heart, when the pastor himself, the 
grandfather of the little mourner, came up—approaching from 
behind where my father stood. 

As he came so near as to make those at the grave sensible of 
his presence, he bowed to my father with that air of refined 


courtesy which only can be acquired in the school of real piety, 
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the grave, from which he wished to draw off the child, he 
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and compared with which the courtesies of polished life are but 
poor awkward imitations ; and though his coat was threadbare, 
and the other articles of his dress bore evidence of the exercise of 
much thrift in the manager of his wardrobe, and though he 
looked wan and old, yet there was a beaming glory in the. 
expression of his eve, and a smile so sweet upon his lip, that my 
father felt as if he could have stretched out his hand to 
him and given him his utmost confidence, without other as- ; 
surance than that which he bore on his features. 
He first paid the usual compliment of wishing the stranger 

a good day; and then, addressing the little girl, ‘‘ Rozine,’’ he | 
said, “‘ arise, my child, and leave those flowers to wither with the 
dust beneath; do you forget what I have tried so earnestly to 
press upon you, my little one, since these few last days—that it 
is not the place of the believing orphan to linger near the dust 
of a parent, of whose death in the faith there is no doubt? 
Come, come, my Rozine; arise, and come to me.’’ And as the 
little one obeyed the call, he stooped and kissed her brow; and A 
then, placing his arm round her neck, and letting his hand rest } 


on her shoulder, he directed his discourse to my father. ‘“ Kind 
Sir,” he said, “‘1 overheard you remark, that you were -present 
two evenings since, when I committed the mortal remains of my 
only child to the earth. You are acquainted with our little ) 
history then, I presume, and I can read compassion-in your eye, 

for if you are a father, you must know how terrible must be the 

loss of a child; and yet I trust, if you are a parent, that you | 
have never been subjected to miseries such as I have felt—miseries 
inflicted by my own child; and of such a nature, that now, at 

this time, when that terrible weight is entirely removed, and it 
is rendered impossible for me ever again to be overwhelmed by 

it, | am actually filled with joy inconceivable by mere man— | 
not to be described by human words, brighter than day, and ‘ 
sweeter,than the gales that fanned the flowers of Paradise; for | 


5 “These things I have never fully felt,” thought my father, 
and therefore cannot practically understand ; but I would 
gladly hear more.”’ And when the pastor invited him to leave 


ae its foundation on earth, whilst my joy 


nt 
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accompanied him to the pavilion, from which mountains are 
seen along the whole visible horizon. There, being seated, he 
renewed the subject. 

“I hope, Sir,” he said, “from the few words I heard 
addressed by you to my granddaughter, that you are one ac- 
quainted with the truth, through the instruction of the Divine 
Spirit, for there is no other channel of divine knowledge, nor is 
there any other source from which any creature can obtain grace, 
or be enabled to produce any good in thought, in word, or in 
deed, but through the influence of this same Spirit.”” The ex- 
cellent man having then enumerated the fruits of the Spirit, and 
shewn that they all proceed from a root which suffers no influence | 
from the elements of earth, being equally unaffected either by the 
prosperous or adverse state of created things, went on to explain 
what he had said when standing near the grave, of the joy which 
he had experienced during the few last days of his existence. 

“‘My son, my only son, whom, perhaps, I reared under a 
system of too great indulgence—for what does man ever do well? 
for years past, long before the birth of this little maiden, was a 
constant source of anguish to me, from the extreme viciousness 
of his conduct—I can use no milder word with truth. In much 
prayer, but with sadly too lax a system of discipline towards 
him, I walked sorrowfully for many years; though if this 
afflicted state were good for me, it was so, simply through the 
overruling wisdom of paternal love, by which God chastises the 
children of men. But joy was laid up in store for me, though I 
was not to obtain it in a way comprehensible to the flesh, for 
in the cup of happiness which was to be held to my lips there 
was no single ingredient of earth. It was a potion all unmixed 
and pure, and sparkling, from the fountain of life. 

‘‘I had not heard of my son for years, though I knew that 
he had become a soldier, and married; but only a few weeks 
since, when the moon, which is now past the full, was yet 
scarcely a silver thread on the brow of the evening, my poor lost 
one came to my door, clothed in rags, almost bare-foot, worn, 
and emaciated, carrying one infant on his arm, drawing another 
on by the hand, and being followed by this, his third. It must 
be a strong bar which can keep a parent’s door closed against 
a son thus reduced. 

Fe 
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« My old dame grew young again with her exertions to supply 
the needs of all these destitute ones; and when our poor son 
sickened the next day, and we discovered the nature of his disease, 
she, with the aid of our little Rozine helped me to nurse the 
beloved sufferer, for so much is the infection dreaded, that we 
could procure no help, or gain another asylum for the little oues. 
But then, then, when our earthly prosperity had ebbed to its 
lowest drop,—whilst pestilence triumphed under our roof, and 
there were none to aid, but feeble age and helpless youth, then 
came that joy which wings its way from above, through every 
impediment which nature can oppose. 

For a few days, my son, my only and beloved son, gave fearful 
evidence of the most intense tortures of conscience; the horrors 
which he exhibited, the self-loathing. the abasement, were most 
terrible to witness May it please the Almighty that | should 
never again see the like! But this, no doubt, was needful. 

“Who then can describe the joy, the intense, the excessive 
joy which I experienced, when the bitterness of death being past, 
and past for ever, he called me to his side —it was at the mid- 
night hour, two nights before his death—when he told me, in a 
tone as gentle as that of the weaned child, that it had been 
revealed to his soul that all was right; and that the blood of 
Christ had washed away from it every spot and stain of sin. 
After this, during the short remainder of his life, the conviction 
that he was loved by his Saviour seemed to make his whole 
heart flow forth in love to his fellow-creatures, and I might 
almost say, that every fruit of the Divine Spirit bloomed, and 
blossomed, and ripened to perfection in him during that short 
interval. 

“Thus, my son was lost, and is found; and shall I not rejoice, 
my good Sir,” continued the pastor ; “ and though all his human 
faculties and powers, of which he made so ill use, are perished, 
yet how can I look upon him, through faith, in glory, and not 
be filled with joy—that joy with which the stranger cannot 
intermeddle—the joy unspeakable and full of glory, which 
Coeaee the second place in that inspired enumeration of the 
gifts of God’s Holy Spirit, which it is the purpose of these little 
narratives to set before the reader. M. M. 8. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WATER OF LIFE. 


Tue river of the water of life is said to be pure and clear as 
crystal. Pure is set in opposition to muddy and dirty waters ; 
and clear, is set in opposition to those waters that are black, by 
reason of the cold and icyish nature of them. Therefore there 
is conjoined to this phrase the word crystal, which all know is a 
clear and shining stone. Indeed the life and spirit that are in 
this water will keep it from looking black and dull; and the 
throne from whence it comes will keep it from being muddy, so 
much as in the streams thereof—* the blessing of the Lord, it 
maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.”” These words 
also shew us, that this water of itself can do without a mixture 
of anything of ours. What comes from this throne of grace is 
pure grace, and nothing else; clear grace, free grace—grace that 
is not mixed, nor need be, with works of righteousness which we 


have done.— Bunyan. 


THE PRINT-WORKS OF NATURE, 

Tue descent into the coal strata is generally dirty and dis- 
agreeable ; miners are often very careless, and to hang in a 
basket at the end of a rope over a shaft of 300 or 350 yards in 
depth, requires no little nerve. With a steady engineer and good 
conducting rods these subterraneous excavations may be explored 
with moderate safety. If the mine be of considerable thickness, 
and moderately dry, it is a sight worthy of inspection. The 
Town-lane mine, near Ashton-under-Lyne, exhibits one of the 
most beautiful roofs of shale that can well be imagined, the 
whole being beautifully and regularly printed over by the leaves 
and small stems of vegetables, and in very considerable variety, 
so regularly distributed as to have the appearance of printed 
cloth; with a small running pattern of black, on a slate colored 


ground.— Clay's Sketches. 


THE SOUL OF PRAYER. 

God looks not at the oratory of your prayers, how elegant 
they be; nor at the geometry of your prayers, how long they 
be; nor at the arithmetic of your prayers, how many they be; 
nor at the logic of your prayers, how methodical they be; but 
the sincerity of them he looks at.— Brooks. ; 
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WORDS FOR THE WEDDING: 
(In a Letter to a Bride.) 

lx compliance, my dear Margaret, with your request, I shall 
attempt to offer a few remarks, called for by your contemplated 
change of position in life; and calculated, I trust, under God’s 
blessing, to make your path not only more easy, but more con- 
ducive to the great objects for which you and | were born into 
the world—the glory of God, and the culture and discipline of 
our immortal souls. 

You will find, I think, in that state upon which you are just 
entering, many responsibilities, difficulties, and duties, with 
which, whatever may have been your previous preparation, you 

cannot claim to be practically acquainted. The theory of house- 
keeping, and the management and conduct of family affairs, 
. differs often so much from the real working, that I must take it 
for granted you do not know anything of the path that lies before 
you, though you have, of course, formed many opinions and 
resolves respecting it. 

I need not here enter on a comparison often drawn, and not 
seldom invidiously, between the character and merits of single 
and married life ; farther than by remarking, that the mere fact 
of marriage cannot confer any importance or value in itself. In 
either state, the good and active will be useful and happy—blessed 
in themselves, and imparting blessings to all around them; while 
the worthless and indolent, will only prove more injurious in 
proportion as their influence and example are strengthened or 
extended by family ties and the claims of the domestic circle. 
Whatever may be our position, we shall do well at all times to 
realize the fleeting and uncertain character of all earthly endear- 
ments, and to say, as the apostle said in immediate connection 
with the subject of marriage, “‘ The time is short: it remaineth, 
therefore, that they that have wives, be as though they had 
none ; for the fashion of this world passeth away.” 

And this sound advice opens the main question far better than 
any Temarks { could myself offer. For even when just “‘ be- 
ginning life,” as the phrase is, we should never lose sight of its 
fleeting character, nor of the practical deduction to be drawn 


from it—*‘the time is short ;” whatsoever, therefore, thine 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 
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I am assuming that you will make it your pleasure, as it un- 
doubtedly is your duty, to enter upon life with a due appreciation 
of what it really consists in. ‘“‘ The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ”’ The Christian will never find rest in mere externals ; 
though these may tend, if used, as not abused, to make his 
journey more pleasant, and by extending his usefulness, to 
augment his peace of mind, and enable him, with fewer distrac- 
tions, to serve God in his day and generation. As far as worldly 
appliances extend, you have every prospect of comfort — probably, 
of luxury ; and I need not therefore say much upon the worn-out 
subjects of worldly wisdom, prudence, and economy. These are 
all, of course, desirable: but I have little doubt you will fall 
readily into them, under the direction of your worthy husband, 
in whose active and business-like habits and experience, I have 
the fullest confidence. 

We make a great mistake when we suppose that religion isa 
branch of duty only; and that the Christian character is inde- 
pendent of every other. Even in the commonest duties, offices, 
and functions of life, it must not be lost sight of. We are no 
more enjoined to be Christians at church, than at dinner; or 
the apostle must have been in error when he said, ‘‘ Whether, 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all for the 
glory of God.” As the Christian character does not change with 
changing circumstances, but pervades every relation of life, and 
influences us under all, the duties appertaining to your new 
position will differ little from those to which you have been 
hitherto accustomed. The great disparity will consist in the fact, 


_ that you are now your own mistress, and at liberty to think and 


act for yourself—a condition which, whilst it certainly has its 
privileges, brings with it a serious weight of responsibility. 

The duties of the married state are so many, and vary so 
much with time and circumstances, that the attempt to touch 
upon all of them in a single letter would be vain. Let me con- 
fine myself, therefore, to some of those which may more imme- 
diately attend on your contemplated change of position, reserving 
the others till a future opportunity. 

Your first duty has respect, of course, to God. But as your 
love to Him will be better shewn by a constant and influential 


| 


* 


sense of His presence, than by occasional acts of devotion, I shall 
only remark here, that independently of your private approaches. 
to Him, and your stated attendance on the public services of his 
house, you must not neglect family worship. Well has it been 
said, by a quaint old author, that such prayer is the key of the 


_ morning and the bolt of the evening. 


Your husband will, I suppose, hold the next place in your 
affections; and I have not the least doubt that he will prove 
worthy of all the love and kindness you can shew him. Though 
you may, perhaps, be told otherwise by injudicious friends, there 
cannot be any question as to the secondary position you must be 
content to occupy with reference to him. By practically re- 
membering always that you are “the weaker vessel,”” you will 
establish a claim upon his considerate affection that he never 
can-abuse; whilst the attempt to step out of your proper place 
will necessarily throw him out of his, and destroy the beautiful 
and harmonious keeping of the domestic picture. ‘To suppose 
that you will never differ, is to calculate on impossibilities ; but 
if, at any time tempted to be angry, remember the fine old 
Scripture rule, “‘Let not the san go down upon your wrath.” 
It will save, too, much trouble and sorrow, if you would mutually 
agree before hand never to be angry both at once. 

One very important condition of your new mode of life will 
be the formation of acquaintances. There is an old and very 
true saying, that you may know a man by the company he 
keeps, and trite as the saying is, it would be well if all newly- 
married people had a proper dread of being measured by this 


standard. The hare, in the fable, had many friends, but he fell 


into rough hands after all. Never let it be your boast that you 
have a very numerous acquaintance. You will find quite enough 


to do, without any attempts to kill time by making or receiving 


calls, for little else than to hear or tell all the gossip of the 
place. 


If you do not want a large circle of acquaintances, take care 


‘not to make them ; for you will find it no easy matter to break 


off an acquaintance once formed, especially if cemented by a few 
civilities. Let them be few, and choice; the fewer at first, the 
better. Never lose sight, moreover, of the distinction between 
friendships and acquaintances. It is quite lawful, under certain 
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circumstances, to keep up a connection with those whom you 
would not think for one moment of admitting to closer intimacy; 
but you may possibly imagine, as many others do, that your own 
feelings and opinions will lead you to a right discrimination in 
such matters. The fact, however, is often far otherwise. A 
warm, plausible, or affectionate tone and manner, a little flattery, 
(only a little) an affectation of simplicity, an assumed deference 
to your opinion, or a winning elegance of bearing and deport- 
ment, have slain their thousands, especially among the young 
and inexperienced, like yourself. It is perhaps natural to think 
that, although such persons, are not exactly what you could 
wish them to be in all respects—though they are not Christians 
in the Bible sense of the term,—they are, still, “‘ not far from the 
kingdom of God,” and you could soon lead them to see things 
in a different light. You will find this to be the conclusion of. 
inexperience. As yet, you know little of the hardness or deceit- 
fulness of the human heart; and unless it can be brought 
under the perpetual influence of a holy walk and conversation, 
and be taught and shewn, in season and out of season, the nature 
of gospel. truth, there is, I fear, little prospect for good in such 
companionships. Line must be upon line, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept. In reference to this 
subject, you will do well to remember, that God knows of no 
middle class in religion. In His sight, the whole world is either 
righteous or wicked; renewed by the Holy Ghost, or unre- 
generate. And though I would by no means limit your acquaint- 
ance to those whom you have every reason to believe have been 
born again, I would affectionately caution you against taking 
any worldly character to your heart, or placing yourself under 
their influence, or the influence of their godless relatives or 
connections. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the commonly-received 
opinion, that we have nothing to learn after having settled in the 
world. Education is an apprenticeship for life; and whether 
married or single, young or old, you must still be learning. In 
your intercourse with society, this important principle should 
always be borne in mind, leading you to seek mainly the fellow- 
ship of those by whose conversation and consistent conduct your 
own mind may receive benefit. Experience and consistency are 
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the best teachers; and you will find it greatly to your advantage, 
to cultivate the friendship of those who have proved and prac- 
tised what they recommend. 

But you will, perhaps, find time, especially during the earlier 
periods of your married life, for the cultivation of reading. Next 
to personal and immediate communion with the minds of others, 
I would recommend the society of good books, and especially of 
the best of Books. The apparatus for reading the last of these 
is somewhat different from that required for the others. As the 
Holy Spirit, who dictated the Bible, can alone explain its 
doctrines, His aid should be sought in prayer previous to its 
perusal, and, indeed, at every step of your progress. But there 
are other matters connected with the book that are to be under- 
stood by the ordinary processes of research and reflection. By 
comparing text with text—by the perusal of criticisms and com-. 
mentaries—and, indeed, by general reading, much light will be 
thrown upon the Scriptures, and additional interest will be im- 
parted to them by the striking illustrations and undesigned 
coincidences thus elicited. 

One element you will find more useful than almost any other, 

with reference not only to the Bible and other books, but as 
connected with every thing we see, and hear, and learn, at home 
and abroad,—I mean, Thought. Perhaps there is no fault more 
common among young housekeepers than thoughtlessness. To 
think wisely, and to think in time, are the two grand requisites 
in the efficient management of a household. On the first of these 
points, there are often great mistakes, even among those of whom 
we might expect better things. Many think, and speak, and 
act, as if they were without any fixed standard on the subject, 
and prefer asking themselves whether this or that measure is 
politic or expedient, rather, than whether it is right or wrong,— 
contrary to the plainly-declared will of God, or in accordance 
with it. If their inclinations lie in the wrong direction, you will 
often hear such self-reasoning as this: “* Well, I don’t know ;” 
or, “ | can’t see it in the same light as you do.” Never act 
upon what you do nof know: never venture when you can not 
see your way; for “ whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” 

As every thing you do, ought to be based on what you think, 
you will at once see the importance of thinking rightly. Very 
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many persons have little idea either of the nature of right thinking, 
or of its importance; and are accordingly found acting often 
capriciously or ill-advisedly. They believe (and young ladies are 
especially liable to this error) that they may think as they please; 
than which, no greater or more mischievous mistake was ever 
made. Thought, to be worth anything, must be based upon 


reason, experience, or the declared Will of God. If the Bible, 


tor example, declares it to be the duty of Christians statedly to 
attend public worship, you, as a Christian, have no right to think 
that you can serve God as well by remaining at home. If reason 
assure you that God made both mind and body for healthy 
action, you are not justified in thinking you may be happy with- 
out employing them in getting and in doing good. And if 
experience tell you that too close an intimacy with worldly 
characters has always been found prejudicial to the spiritual 
interests and growth in grace of Christians, you must not suppose 
that your own case will prove any exception to the rule. 

In order to think rightly, then, you must pay a proper defer- 
ence to the knowledge and experience of those to whom I have 
already referred as able and willing to advise you, and especially 
remember above all things, that a single text of Scripture, if its 
meaning be unmistakeably obvious, is decisive on any otherwise- 
doubtful subject. 

Next in importance to the art of thinking wisely, is that of 
thinking tn time. Forethought in young housekeepers, makes 
every thing run on harmoniously. Look as far forward as you 
can; but look, and think, and act, only. Never talk about 
prospective duties, but prepare for them, ‘The next hour, or the 
next day, will come; and come at the proper time, whether you 
are ready for it or not. ‘‘O! that tiresome clock!” is the per- 
petual complaint of the heedless housewife—‘‘ I thought I had 
plenty of time!’’ You may have hoped, or dreamed, or wished, 
so; but you could not have thought it. Neither reason, reading, 
nor experience, which are the stuff Thought is made of, could 
have taught you that two hours’ work was to be done in one; 
or that you could get through your second task whilst your 
hands were fully employed upon a first. When Philosophy 
was not ashamed of manual labor, one of the old philosophers 
being detected making a plough-share in summer-time, was 
asked tauntingly, ‘“‘ Whether it was time to plough yet?” “‘ No,” 
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said he, good humouredly, “ but it is time to get ready.”” Like 
him, you will find your account by remembering that in every 
duty there is not only a time for work, but a proper hour for 
preparation. 

Whilst you are thus attempting the culture and discipline of 
your own mind, you must not forget that you came into the 
world to do good to others, as well as to obtain it for yourself. 
And, indeed, I know of nothing so conducive to the proper 
education of the soul as the practice of works of love and kind- 
ness towards others. I believe that in this matter your inten- 
tions are good; but I know, at the same time, that you are 
altogether without experience. There is nothing the world mis- 
understands so much as disinterestedness. It is invariably sus- 
pected, and not unfrequently repelled. A large measure of 
self-denial, fortified by prayer, and sweetened by a sense of 
fellowship in our dear Master's sufferings, has been always 
necessary to an efficient discharge of the apostolic rule, ‘‘To do 
good and to communicate, forget not.” The very context, 
indeed, calls ita sacrifice; and it is elsewhere designated ‘‘a 
work of faith.” Now faith is the substance of things hoped for 
—not realized: and I can promise you none of that romantic 
and poctical love and gratitude amounting almost to worship, 
with which the Ladies Bountiful, and the Misses Placid, of our 
religious novelists, are overwhelmed. But I think you are likely 
to gain much by such acts of philanthropy. What higher 
‘benefits can you hope for than the maturing of your own 
christian experience, the profitable schooling of your soul, the 
testimony of a good conscience; and as gleaning grapes 
after the vintage, some tokens and evidences for good--possibly 
for spiritual and lasting good—in the objects of your solicitude? 
And these, if you are indeed actuated by the spirit of the gospel, 
and constrained by the love of Christ, you are certainly warranted 
in expecting, 

Above all things be especially watchful against self-indulgence. 


I believe this to be one of the crying sins of our own day, and I 


know of none more fruitful of mischief. It not only indisposes 


the mind to usefulness, but actually incapacitates it for work. 
For just as a hot-house plant suffers on exposure to the open 
air, a constitution habitually self-indulged becomes too sus- 
ceptible for out of door work. An afternoon at the Sabbath 
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school, a visit of charity or condolence, a canvas for subscrip- 
tions, or even a stated attendance in the sanctuary, will often 
be made responsible, by the poor would-be invalid, for all the 
horrors of cold, cough, tooth-ache, or rheumatism ; though these 
disorders are in reality chargeable on nothing but a luxurious 
and over-careful solicitude about her health at home. The same 
God who made man, made the weather—not to terrify him out 
of his senses, but to minister to his happiness and well-being. 
Where would the church of Christ have been, if its first preachers . 
and its first worshippers had been so dreadfully afraid of draughts 
as many sickly christians in’ the present day; or even if its 
Great Founder himself had not defied 
‘‘Cold mountains and the midnight air ?”’ 


Before concluding my letter, I ought perhaps to notice one 
very common mistake among young persons just commencing 
household cares. They are too apt to suppose that the whole 
duty of a mistress consists in giving instructions. There can 
be no doubt that you should be literally the head—the thinking, 
planning, and directing power—of your household. But you 
must be its eyes as well, and sometimes its hands. You can 
expect nothing to go on well without your constant inspection 
and regulation. Among the choice old truths that our proverbial 
literature has brought down to us, there are few more valuable 
than the axiom, “If you want your work done, you must do it 
yourself.”” But you will not think that by calling your attention 
to this remark, I intend to impose upon you any severe manual 
labors. Your servants are undoubtedly the proper instruments 
in such services; but an instrument is of little use without an 
agent. A steam engine without a driver is not more useless 
than a servant without a mistress. No directions, verbal or 
written, positive or contingent, complete or incomplete, can ever 
supersede that kind and considerate, but decided and systematic 
supervision, which is one of the most important duties of every 
head of a household. 

Sincerely hoping that the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift may bless you and your’s in the new position you are to 
assume from this day forward, and that these hints may lead 
to His glory and your benefit, I remain, 


Yours faithfully and affectionately, 
PATER. 
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PROFESSIONAL PIETY. 


No mistake can be more dangerous than that of thinking, 
that, if our occupations make us much conversant with eternal 
and invisible realities, the soul will have little to dread from 
worldly influences. The very opposite is experienced and 
bewailed by every faithful minister of the gospel. He knows, 
and it is his cross, and danger, and humiliation while he knows 
it, how easy it is to slide into a mere professional piety; how 
great is his danger of falling into a habit of fictitious devoutness 
and warmth, the faded fire, it may be, of happier and more 
spiritual days; so that unless, day by day, he feeds the inner 
flame of the soul by living coals from God’s altar, there would 
soon gather round it the chilling shadows of formality, hypocrisy, 
and death. Thus we see that they are not spiritual employments 
which necessarily make spiritual minds: there may be activity 
for Christ, and yet no communion with Christ.—Rev. D. Moore. 


THE RAINBOW ROUND THE THRONE.—( Rev. iv. 3.) 


The rainbow is of that nature as to make whatever you shall 
look upon through it, to be of the same color as itself, whether 
that thing be bush, or man, or beast: and the righteousness of 
Christ is that that makes sinners, when God looks upon them 
through it, to look beautiful and acceptable in his sight; for we 


are made comely through his comeliness, and made accepted in 
the Beloved.— Bunyan. 


MUMMY WHEAT. 


Tax ear of wheat grown from seed found in an Egyptian 
mummy case, is much more bulky than an English ear, being, in 
fact, seven English ears rolled into one! and thus after the lapse 
of two or three thousand years, a seed is released from the dark- 
ness of an Egyptian coffin—planted in English ground—and its 
vitality unimpaired, produces in due time not simply an ear of 
wheat, but (what is more) an evidence, not the less welcome 
because unexpected, of the genuineness of the most ancient of all 
histories, in which we find it written, “ And Pharaoh slept, and 
dreamed the second time, and behold seven ears of corn came up 


UPON ONE STALK, rank and good.”’ (Genesis xli. 5.) 
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PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—JAMES WATT. 


Tue science of mechanics enrols in the list of its contributors 
the name of James Watt, a Scotsman, born at Greenock, Jan. 19, 
1736. His early education was at a school in his native town; 
his grandfather was a good mathematician; his father a respect- 
able merchant, and a magistrate. His delicate health occasioned 
his frequent absence from school; but this interruption to his 
studies was more than balanced by his extraordinary diligence. 
After .devoting much time to mechanical studies, he was 

apprenticed, at the age of eighteen, to a mathematical instrument 
maker in London, which situation he was compelled to leave on 
account of ill health, for Glasgow, where he gained the appoint- 
ment of instrument maker to the university, and retained it 
till 1763. 

At this latter period he married, quitted his apartments in 
the university for a house in Glasgow, where he commenced the 
profession of general engineer, and was soon extensively employed 
in making surveys, and forming estimates for canals, bridges, 
harbours, and other public works. Had he continued in this 
line of employment, he would doubtless have attained to great 
eminence; but his energies were devoted to another pursuit. 
The successive gradations by which he was led to the discovery, 
which has immortalized his name, are fully stated in a work 
entitled ‘‘The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” He 
began to apply his great powers to the investigation of the 
properties of steam, and to attempt a remedy of the two grand 
defects in Newcomen’s engine. In this being successful, he made 
other improvements and produced an engine, which has since ~ 
been brought to such perfection and power, as to form one of 
the most remarkable achievements in the records of human 
ingenuity. His successful inventions are thus described by a 
modern writer. 

‘In the present state of the engine, it appears a thing almost 
endowed with intelligence. It regulates, with perfect accuracy 
and uniformity, the number of its strokes in a given time, counting 
or recording them moreover, to tell how much work it has done, 
as a clock records the beats of its pendulum; it regulates the 
quantity of steam admitted to work; the briskness of the fire; 
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the supply of water to the boiler; the supply of coals to the 
fire ; it opens and shuts its valves with absolute precision, as to 
time and manner ; it oils its joints; it takes out any air which 
may accidentally enter into parts which should be vacuous; 
and, when any thing goes wrong, which it cannot of itself rectify, 
it warns its attendants by ringing a bell ; yet with all these talents 
and qualities, and even when exerting the power of six hundred 
horses, it is obedient to the hand of a child ; its aliment is coal, 
wood, charcoal, or other combustibles ; it consumes none while 
idle; it never tires; and wants no sleep; it is not subject to 
malady when originally well made, and only refuses to work 
when worn out with age ; it is equally active in all climates; 
and will do work of any kiind; it is a water pumper, a miner, 
a sailor, a cotton spinner, a weaver, a blacksmith, a miller, &c. &c. 
and a small engine, in the character of asteam pony, may be seen, 
dragging after it, on a railroad, a hundred tons of merchandize, 
ora regiment of soldiers, with greater speed than that of our 
fleetest coaches. It is the king of machines; and a permanent 
realization of the genii of eastern fable, whose supernatural 
powers were occasionally at the command of man.” 

Such is the ingenious and interesting description of the steam 
engine, of which it has been said, that Mr Watt was not merely 
the great improver, but as to all that is admirable in its structure, 
or vast in its utility, he should rather be described as its inventor; 
for it was by him, that its action was so regulated, as to make it 
capable of being applied to the finest and most delicate manu- 
factures; and its power so increased, as to set weight and 


_ solidity at defiance. The trunk of an elephant that can pick up 


a pin, or rend an oak, is nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, 
and crush masses of obdurate metal like wax before it; draw 
out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift a 
ship of war, like a bauble, in the air. It can embroider muslin 
and forge anchors, cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded ves- 
sels against the fury of the winds and waves. 

Mr. Jeffrey, a countryman of Mr. Watt, has passed a very 
warm eulogy on his character and efforts. Among other things 
he states, that independent of his great attainments in mechanics, 
he was an extraordinary, and, in many respects, a wonderful 
man, as to his varied and exact information, united to a most re- 
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tentive memory, a quickness of apprehension, and a rectifying 
and methodizing power of understanding which extracted some- 
thing valuable from all that was presented to it. His stores of 
miscellaneous knowledge were immense ; he was well skilled in 
chemistry and the fine arts, as well as in many branches of 
antiquity, metaphysics, medicine, etymology, architecture, music, 
and law; he was well acquainted, too, with most of the modern 
languages, and familiar with their most recent literature. 

The young reader may infer, from the great attainments of 
Mr. Watt, how much may be accomplished and obtained by 
diligence and continued application, without which, indeed, 
nothing can be attained, and no proficiency made in any under- 
taking. The great secret of progress is to value moments so that 
none may pass unimproved. Let the mind be habituated to this 
in early life, and the custom will follow him during his re- 
maining years. The more we know, the more we desire to know; 
and it is in human things as it is in Christianity ; the more we 
know of the blessedness of religion, the more we shall desire to 
enjoy; that desire will urge us onward, and never cease till we 
know even as we are known, 

In all great undertakings, difficulties will arise, and great minds 
will overcome them. The patience and perseverance of Columbus 
are well known, and the innate ingenuity of most men requires 
only such circumstances as those in which Robinson Crusoe is 
supposed to have been placed in order to bring it into triumphant 
development. The difficulty which Mr. Watt had to surmount 
was in bringing his invention into practice, and that principally 
from a paucity of pecuniary resources. To obviate this, he 
applied to his friend, Dr. Roebuck, who had recently established 
the Carron iron-works, to advance the requisite funds; to which 
he consented, on receiving two-thirds of the profits. A patent 
was obtained in 1769, and an engine soon after erected ; but the 
failure of Dr. Roebuck unhappily suspended the project, and 
Mr. Watt was compelled to return to his profession of a civil 
engineer. So uncertain are all human prospects! Scarcely had 
he reached the point of his ambition, when the pleasing vision at 
once vanished. 

At the end of five years, 1774, an advantageous offer of part- 
nership was made to him, and accepted with Mr. Boulton of 
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Birmingham, to whom Dr. Roebuck’s share of the patent was 
transferred, and in 1775 the firm of Boulton and Watt com- 
menced the business of making steam engines. Mr. Watt 
obtained from Parliament an extension of his patent for twenty 
years, in the course of which he added many new improvements | 
to the mechanism of his engine. In particular, he exerted him- - 
self for some years in contriving the best methods of making the ; 
action of the piston communicate a rotary motion in various 
circumstances ; and from the years 1781 to 1785, he obtained 
four different patents for inventions relating to this object. It is 
proper to add, that his inventions were so deservedly estimated 
by men of science, that in 1785 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; in 1806 the University of Glasgow honored him 
with the degree of LL.D., and in 1808, he was voted a member 
' of the French Institute. Truly it may be said, that diligence 
leads to honor, and this sentiment will be apparent in every path 
of life. Diligence in the means of grace, connected with a sin- 
cere application for, and dependance upon, the influence of the 
' Holy Spirit, will secure the Divine favor and blessing. On the 
front of God's throne of grace there is written for our direction 
and encouragement, “ Ask and it shall be given; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened.’” Were we all as 
assiduous in seeking the glory and honor that cometh from God, 
us we are in pursuing the attractions of this world, how great, 
and glorious, and happy should we be! © that all were thus 
wise | 
Mr. Watt lived to an“advanced age ; he died August 25, 1819, ; 
aged 83, leaving behind him a name that will descend to 
posterity, and excite their just admiration. He is represented as . 
having been instructive in conversation, social in his disposition, 
| and mild in his temper. His voice was deep and powerful, and 
his mode of address soft and engaging. He died full of years : 
q and honors, in calmness and tranquility, leaving one son and F 
| two grandchildren. “All men of learning and science were his | 
cordial friends, and such was the influence of his mild character | 
and perfect fairness and liberality, that he lived to disarm even | 
envy a, and died, it may be inferred, without a single 
enemy.’ 
R. C. 
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THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Tue usually happy group of children, who lived at Weston 
Lodge, were amusing themselves with their daily games in the 
drawing-room, when Mr. Sefton, their father, began reading 
aloud, from a. pamphlet he held in his hand. A deep expression 
of sorrow and compassion soon spread itself over his own and 
his wife's countenances; while one by one the children forgot 
their play, and gathered round; one sitting at his feet, some 
standing at his knee or by his chair; but all looking up, with 
fixed, absorbing interest. At length the youngest burst into a 
flood of tears; and it seemed but the commencement which 
they needed, to unlock the sources of sympathy in each little 
bosom. The distresses of our famished fellow-subjects, the 
Irish and Scotch, formed the affecting details Mr. Sefton was 
reading. 

“* My children,’ he observed, “‘ I do not wonder at your burst 
of genuine grief. The accounts are indeed heart-rending, and 
sufficient to make us all weep: yet weeping will do no good. We 
must find some other way to shew our compassion, if we would 
hope to benefit them.” 

‘‘ How, papa?” exclaimed the children. “‘ Papa, what can we 
do? It is not like the poor people round us, whom we can go 
and relieve when they are in want. Ireland is such a great way 
off—can you send to Ireland?” 

“O yes; it is not so far but we may send readily. Various 
methods are adopting by which to pour relief among the famished, 
dying people.” 

‘‘Mamma, may we send all that grandpapa, and aunts, and 
every body have given us; all that uncle Alfred sent for a treat 
on your birth-day?” said the children, with one voice: “ then 
some of the little girls and boys may eat, and then, perhaps, they 
will play again.” ‘‘ O is it true, papa,”’ asked little Mary, * that 
they never play ?” 

“Too true,” rejoined Mr. Sefton; “ and what is far worse, 
neither they nor their parents have food to eat, or clothes to 
wear. You have our full consent, dear children, to send them a 
goodly portion of your little treasures; but not a//: you have 
other claims, which, when the time comes, you would be sorry to 
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relinquish. Therefore, while I would ever encourage in you 
feelings of the most prompt and tender compassion, I would guard 
you from becoming mere creatures of excitement and impulse. 
Whatever we can do in the way of self-denial, (and how much 
might be raised thus!) would be right and acceptable: but we 
must not lessen our offerings to the Redeemer’s cause, or the 
relief needed by those around us. We must not even leave our- 
selves destitute of means to meet any unexpected call which may 
arise in our neighbourhood. Just bear this caution in mind; and 
then, dear children, devise all the liberal things youcan. Your 
proposal of giving up the little treat on which you so much 
reckoned, is highly gratifying to me, and I feel assured, to your 
beloved mamma also.” 

‘It is indeed,” replied Mrs. Sefton ; “ nor need we be deprived 
of our happy feast, though uncle Alfred's kind gift be otherwise 
applied : for there is one preparation already made, from which 
we may send large portions hither and thither, and yet have as 
much or more than we had at first.” 

** Why, mamma, what can that be?” asked Mary. 

“ | can guess,”’ observed Edmund; “ love, mamma; is it not 
love 

* Yes, Eddy: that love with which the Holy Scripture says, a 
dinner of herbs is better than a stalled ox without it.”’ 


“ You can all tell me when mamma’s birth-day is,” said 
Mr. Sefton. 


“ The day after to-morrow, papa.” 


** Well then, the day after to-morrow, as soon as the dinner- 
cloth is removed, you shall bring your little gifts, to add to uncle 
Alfred's. Mamma and I will not be backward in augmenting the 
fund; and, in the mean time, we will solicit other friends to 
contribute ; and you, dear children, instead of asking your young 
companions to spend the day with you, as we intended, may 
invite them to join you in this work of love. We will then do 
up the packet, and send some of the amount to our friend, Mr. 
Pennington, who, as you know, is living in one of the most 
distressed districts. Afterwards, if each would engage to give a 
weekly sum, it may be remitted to him till the season arrives, 


in which I trust, a gracious God will give them harvest bless- 
ings.” 
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- Walter Scott says, truly, 


‘* The tear on childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose: 

When next the summer breeze goes by, 
And shakes the bush, the flower is dry. 


Our little folks therefore now felt as joyous as if all Ireland 
were to be relieved by their exertions. At the appointed time, 
they had prepared their own contributions, with the addition of 
all they could procure from their young friends. The cloth was 
withdrawn, and mamma’s silver cake-basket, containing uncle 
Alfred's gift, placed in the centre of the table. She had taste- 
fully decorated it with flowers, and inscribed the motto, “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.”” Every eye was fixed on 
Mr. Sefton, as he read to them some fresh details of the poor 
little children, who form groups of living skeletons; of young 
women sent home from service, entirely without employment, the 
farmers with whom they lived being unable to feed them: of the 
aged and bed-ridden, perishing with hunger; of the once able- 
bodied, scarcely one or two in a family earning a scanty pittance, 
insufficient at best, to procure one meal a day for the suffering 
household. Having closed the sad tale of destitution, he put in 
his own and Mrs. Sefvon's collection, and then handed the basket 
to each of his eager contributors. On casting up the whole, it 
amounted to forty pounds, with promises that ensured ten pounds 
weekly, to be sent to the same scene of distress. 

‘ This is indeed,” observed Mrs. Sefton, “an excellent plan. 
I believe many have sought out a resident almoner, and adopted 
the same method: many more, | trust, will. How speedily, effi- 
ciently, and judiciously will our boon, by this means, be distri- 
buted. How many gallons of soup, loaves of bread, and portions 
of rice and meal will it procure. We will not, however, confine 
our pity to the sinking body; part of to-day’s contributions must 
be devoted to their benighted souls. Dreadful and affecting as 
the present visitation is, I cannot help hoping, that it may be 
designed to prepare the way of the Lord; that this shadow of 
death may be turned into the morning, and the barren soil and 
barren heart, alike be visited with culture, and bring forth abun- 


dant fruit, causing us to say, 
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“ Through the desert God is going, 
Through the desert dark and wild : 

Where no goodly plant is growing, 
Where no cheering verdure smiled. 

But the desert shall be glad, 

And with verdure soon be clad.” 


“© blessed anticipation!” exclaimed Mrs. Sefton: ‘ the Lord 
hasten it in his time. I was reading the 68th psalm this morning, 
and could not help praying that Ireland might experience the 
fulfilment of those verses —‘ Thou, O Lord! hast of thy goodness 
prepared forthe poor. The Lord gave the word: great was the 
company of them that published it. Though thou hast lien 
among the pots, vet shalt thou be as the wings of a dove ; which 
is covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.’ ”’ 

“Amen. And we will share in the delightful work, by sending 
a portion of our aid to the various Christian instruction societies 
in this distracted land. May an enlarged blessing rest on their 
Scripture readers, and on the entrance of that Holy Word ; the 
receiving of which is as life from the dead.” 

* But, papa,” enquired Horace, “do not they want all the 
money to buy food and clothes ?”’ 

‘“‘ Far more than all, I fear, Horace, if we speak of any ade- 
quate supply ; but we must not neglect the immortal spirit in our 
care for the perishing clay: we must double our exertions, that 
we may take in both. We must send them the meat which 
perishes ; but we must send also, that which endureth to ever- . 
lasting life. And may we not hope that many who are rescued 
from starvation, and made acquainted with the Word of the 


living God, will henceforward yield themselves unto Him, as 
alive from the dead ?”’ 


“And with respect to those numerous cases,’ added Mrs. 
Sefton, “ in which I fear temporal relief will have come too late ; 
how blessed will it be, if one bright ray of hope, from that Foun- 
tain of Light, can be poured upon the closing eye; if the simple 
offer of salvation, through Christ alone, can be whispered in the 
dying ear; if the gracious promise of eternal life can cheer the 
failing heart. Even at the eleventh hour the effectual grace 
of the Holy Spirit can enable them to come in, and disentangle 
their hearts from the fatal errors which may still bewilder their 
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dark minds, and help them to reach the true foundation through 
all the rubbish of superstition by which it iies concealed. They 
may have neither vigor nor power to define truth, or abjure error, 
but if they can only say in godly sincerity and truth, ‘ My re- 
newed spirit trusts in God my Saviour,’ then may they depart in 
peace, their eyes having seen His salvation. May we not, dear 
Henry, indulge this hope ?” 

“ Assurediv® I think so. And God grant that those who 
remain, may become individually and collectively, a regenerated 
people. May He direct our legislators to such measures as may 
raise them from their awful degradation; and may the love and 
zeal of the christian church be engaged on their behalf. In every 
sense, this will be the most effectual way of rendering relief; 
for should the precious influences of the Holy Spirit, accompany- 
ing his sacred Word, be shed abroad among them, their ignorance 
will be enlightened, their passions restrained, and their ardent 


affections turned into a right channel.” 


‘* Nor must we,” observed Mrs. Sefton, ‘‘ confine the need of 
reformation to our sister island. Shall not England also trem- 
ble, when she thinks of her desecrated Sabbaths, and all her 
other abominations? O let us turn to the hand that smites us, 
lest the judgments that are abroad in the earth reach us also.” 

‘‘ May we hear the rod, and who hath appointed it !”’ rejoined 
her husband fervently. A silence of some minutes ensued. 
It was broken at length by Emma, the eldest daughter, saying, 
as she took up a little parcel which had slipped aside, ‘‘ O here 
papa, is Charles Wilson’s contribution.” 

“ Charles gave that to me, Emma,” exclaimed Horace hastily ; 
as he snatched the packet from his sister's hand, and dropped it 
in the basket. 

“I thought it was given to the Irish,” said Emma, con- 
temptuously. 

‘“‘ Of course, it was not given for my use ;” replied her brother, 
reddening, “but I really think you have a talent at provoking.” 

“Hush! hush! my children,” said Mr. Sefton, with a look 
of sorrow. “I should reprove you sharply, were I not un- 
willing to mar the pleasure of this happyday. Are you not 
engaged in a good work? Do not render it sinful in God's 
sight by your spirit and temper: are you not fulfilling one part 
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of the law of love? Do not at the same time transgress against 
another. Charity, or true christian love, should be manifested 
in the whole of our daily conduct. Not only will it lead us to 
relieve the distressed, but to be amiable and kind towards all 
with whom we associate; and especially, in the beloved family 
circle, we shall; if influenced by real religion, be helpful and 
helping one another. Our words, looks, ard inward feelings, 
must all flow in accordance. Let us just turn to the 13th 
chapter of the 1st epistle to the Corinthians, and we shall see 
what genuine charity is. There we shall find that it is possible 
to give all our goods to feed the poor, and yet be destitute of 
churity. Now, dear Emma, if you had exercised the apostles 
charity, which suffereth long and is kind, you would not have 
met Horace’s uncalled-for rudeness with an equally unbecoming 
retort. Of the same charity, Horace, St. Paul declares, it is not 
Had you therefore been 
influenced by it, you would neither have been so eager to shew 
the result of your own separate exertions, nor so angry at 
Emma's remark.” 


“ Mary,’’ said Mrs. Sefton, *‘ repeat the little verse you learned 
to-day.” 


puffed up; it is not easily provoked. 


“Let love through all your actions run, 
And all your words be mild; 

Live like the blessed Virgin's Son, 
That sweet and lovely child.” 

“Yes,” resumed Mr Sefton, “ through all your actions, pri- 
vate, social, and public. For even our doings are not without 
their public importance: we must remember that national guilt 
is but the accumulation of individual sins; while the righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation, is beautifully augmented by those 
fruits of the Spirit, that constitute a believer's holiness. Had 
there been ten righteous men in Sodom, Sodom had been saved. 
O let us earnestly pray that we may each add one to this living 
bulwark of our beloved country. The best patriots are those 
who seek, by their prayers and by their lives, the Divine bless- 
ing; for, as nations collectively will have no existence in eternity, 
God's justice is vindicated by His dealings with them in time. 
In whatever way, therefore, my children, you view your life on 
earth, whether in reference to yourself alone, or to the beloved 
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circle with which you are immediately connected; or to the 
family of man, of which you form a part; one and the same 
rule will bless and make you a blessing. ‘ Put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ ;’ study to follow his holy example, in words, looks, 
deeds : let Christ dwell in your hearts by faith. For that foun- 
tain being purified, the streams that flow from it will be pure 
also. O may your inmost thoughts, feelings, and desires, be 
acceptable in His sight; whom I earnestly pray, you may all 


be enabled to take for your strength and your Redeemer !”’ 
S. 8. S. 


FRUIT IN OLD AGE, 
(From Greag's Address to Teachers.) 


I have seen in lowly life, an aged man, who served the Lord 
for sixty years ; his person was neat, his figure erect, his manner 
cheerful, his life was useful, his conversation instructive, and his 
experience large. When near his end, he was asked, had he any 
doubts. 

“Doubts!” he repeated, “‘ how can I have doubts? I have the 
Eternal’s promise.”’ 

“ Have you any darkness ?” 

‘“How can I have darkness? I dwell in the sunshine of his 
glorious countenance.” 

Are you afraid to die?” 

‘“* Afraid to die! no; death will be my birth-day in the palace 
of glory.’’ 

His faith in Christ was strong, his hope through Christ was 
lively; he had Christ in all things, and all things in Christ: 
thus his life was holy, and his death was happy. Youth and 
age, friend and neighbour, even many of adverse faith, crowded 
round his humble grave, to do homage to departed worth. All 
were solemn, and all were still; no sound was heard but the 
voice of the man of God. ‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold 


the upright; for the end of that man is peace.’ 


A HEATHEN'’S IDEA OF GOODNESS. 
A Persian sage is recorded to have prayed thus :— 
“ Have mercy, O God, upon the wicked !” 
“As for the good, when thou madest them good, thou madest 
them happy!” 
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MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE. 
(Concluded from page +0.) 

Time, the great healer, presently brought round again to their 
wonted cheerfulness, the family at Braybush ; and perhaps the 
bereavement he had so lately sustained induced the worthy 
owner of the place to look with yet deeper tenderness and soli- 
citude on Hewett, now his eldest son, who was sti!l at home. 
Frequent and weighty were the conversations they would hold 
together in the lime-tree avenue at Braybush, or the old corridor 
overlooking the lawn in the rear of that rambling mansion. 
But of these conferences no details had as yet reached us, and 
we could only gather something of their character from the 
serious tone and bearing which usually distinguished them, aided 
by those more open colloquies to which we were sometimes 
parties in the oak dining-room. 

On one occasion, however soon afterwards, we were admitted 
to a full development, not only of the views of both father and 
son, upon these points of friendly controversy, but to an erposé, 
(or as we used to call it, an exposure,) of those of Hewett’s 
quondam college friend, the reverend Polycarp Ladelle, a gentle- 
man of old family and new views, with a poor paternity and a 
rich living in a parish not very distant from that in which Bray- 
bush was situate. His father, Sir Ouden Ladelle, was a sporting 
baronet of small means, who having managed to ingratiate 
himself with a certain lord, equally distinguished on the turf, and 
holding considerable church preferment, procured the promise of 
a living for his son, before even his baptismal name was given 
him; and he had accordingly, about six months since, taken 
possession of the rectory of Slowthe cum Lewker, already 
spoken of. 

_ After an interchange of the customary civilities, in which some 
little reserve might be remarked on the part of Mr. Ffawkenor, 


: Hewett, who had received at college a favorable impression of 
his friend's sincerity and devotedness to the interests of religion, 


asked kindly respecting his proceedings and pros in his 
neighbourhood. — 

Slightly hesitating, and with a half smile upon his counte- 
nance, his friend replied with an affectation of indifference, but 
ill-according with the staid tone and manner of his questioner— 
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‘“‘O! I don’t know — pretty well—moving, I think, but not 
briskly; in fact, the old folks are slow—uncommonly slow, in 
this part of the world.” 

‘“‘But are you comfortable amongst them?” interposed the 
father; ‘*do you see much prospect of usefulness? Are they 
well-informed and willing, and have you laid your plans for 
improving them? Do they come to hear you, and shew as much 
respect as you had anticipated for the church, its rites, and 
offices?” 

“Can't say much on that score,” replied the rector ; “‘ but our 
church is a poor place. We shall see presently when the re- 
storations are completed, and the new screen and rood loft are 
up. The arrangements for the choir, too, will, I, hope be soon 
finished, and the pulpit moved out of the way of the great east 
window. But you would be surprised to find how much 
vexatious opposition I meet with already, in my attempts to con- 
fer sacramentality on that old pagan barn. I want to give my 
people a church that shall shew them what Christian Art really 
is. 

“The Christian Art, if I understand it rightly,” said Mr. 
Ffawkenor, “ is to preach and practise the gospel, rather than to 
furnish the mere external appliances and means of worship. 
Your people look to you for bread, and you give them a stone, if 
you do nothing but restore their churches.” 

Mr. Ladelle colored slightly at this unlooked-for ebullition of 
feeling ; but soon recovering his composure, said quietly, “ We 
do not, my dear sir, look upon these things as religion ; but they 
are valuable accessories. The Eucharistic Mystery we consider 
to be rn great doctrine of the Anglican Church : and unless this 
is adumbrated by the edifice itself, how can it be preached effec- 
tively ? Every part of the building should be in keeping with, or 
typical of, this Great Sacrifice—the sacrifice of the altar, at 
which we alone, as the recognized priesthood, are appointed to 
minister.” 

Mr. Ffawkenor looked ominously at Hewett, who seemed 
anxious and uneasy at this heterodox statement. Once or twice 
he betrayed some anxiety to speak, but the expression of his 
father’s eye turned on him, evidently more in sorrow than in 
anger, kept him silent. After a pause of some minutes, Mr. 
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Ffawkenor, addressing his son, resumed the conversation. ‘‘ And 
so, Hewett,” said he, “these are the doctrines that Mr. Ladelle 
has so urgently recommended to your attention during your 
college studies. He has taught, or endeavored to teach you, 
that the service of the sanctuary is ceremonial and typical— 
that it consists in offering up continually the Great Sacrifice of 
the Eucharist, and that instead of a simple declaration of the 
truth by the living voice, the stone is literally to cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timbers to answer it. And 
perhaps,”’ said he, turning with a severe smile to Mr. Ladelle— 
‘perhaps you are prepared to shew us that painted glass and 
polychromy, carving and gilding, deep chancels and sedilia, lights 
and lecterns, were the original messengers sent forth by our 
Saviour into all the world, to preach the gospel to every 
creature?” 

The rector was evidently taken by surprise; and before he 
could reply, Hewett, who had felt the spirit of his father’s out- 
break, exhibited both on his own account and that of his guondam 
colleague, a disposition to place the discussion in a more amicable 
light, by attempting to modify or explain away what he considered 
erroneous. *‘ ] cannot think, father,” said he, “‘ that Mr. Ladelle 
held these opinions twelve months ago; to me he only seemed 
anxious that the rites, ceremonies, and offices of the church 
should be rightly observed, and every thing connected with its 
ministrations be done decently and in order according to the 
Rubrics. I was told that all the outcry against Puseyism was 
a mere contention about words and names—a battle between 
table and altar.” 

‘* Words and names, my dear boy,” said Mr. Ffawkenor, “are 
sometimes of littke moment, but they often cover much more 
than meets the eye or ear. The lamentable errors of the 
Tractarian school are almost all the hideous ‘progeny of one 
word ~the very one which you have used so thoughtlessly. At 
the Reformation the term ‘altar’ was very properly expunged 
from the liturgy, and the word ‘ table’ substituted ; and although 
you seem to think the change immaterial; to me, 1 must confess, 
it involves a great question. An altar implies a sacrifice; a 

sacrifice, a priest ; a priest, a peculiar and privileged order, distinct 
from the masses, and in their stead performing all the functions 
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of religion~ ministering for them, and not to, or with, them,— 
practically taking all the business of salvation into their own 
hands, and living out the heinous caveat ‘ Stand by, for I am 
holier than thou!” Can you think lightly then, Hewett, of that 
one word which leads men, again and again, to offer a sacrifice 
‘ once offered up for all ;’ that substitutes a haughty and exclusive 
priesthood for the meek and lowly followers of Him who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister; that sets up again 
the middle wall of partition between a chosen people and the 
masses; that makes the worshipper, a mere spectator, and brings 
us, in one word, back again to the beggarly elements from which 
the glorious gospel had delivered us?” 

Mr. Ladelle felt evidently the force of these remarks, though 
he betrayed little evidence of uneasiness. Speaking very delibe- 
rately, and with considerable emphasis, he remarked, that in all 
he had done and was doing, he was really anxious to restore to 
the catholic church all its original proprieties, and make it what 
it had been in its early days. 

‘You are something of an antiquary, I presume, Mr. Ladelle,”’ 
said the father; ‘‘ but you are not half antiquary enough for me; 
why should you go back to the ear/y, rather than the earliest, days 
of the catholic and apostolic church? In the first ages of 
Christianity, ‘ prayer was wont to be made’ by the river’s side, 
in caverns, and catacombs, on the cold dark mountains, or in the 
upper rooms of dwelling-houses. But even the Fathers them- 
selves, verging as they do towards formality and ritualism, 
would scarcely bear you out in all your fantastic symbolism, 
and your rage for church ornaments and utensils, dresses and 
decorations.” 

“ Why!” said the rector, with a smile of triumph; “ I thought 
you had known that in these matters we never profess to follow 
the Fathers: we go back only to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, when Christian Art and Catholic Symbolism were in 
their highest perfection.” 

“What! to the dark ages?” interjected Mr. Ffawkenor. 
“ Pretty times to draw new light from! You surely dé not mean 
to say that your authority for the innovations of Puseyism dates 
from the days of Langland and Chaucer, when the church was 
so notoriously corrupt, that mere men of the world —shrewd, 
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common-sense, clever men, certainly, but men who cared little 
for real piety—exposed, denounced, and ridiculed its atrocious 
folly and wickedness--when the ‘ Vision of Piers Plowman,’ 
and the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ mirrored the enormous abuses of the 
ecclesiastical system, and held it up to the unqualified detestation 
it so well deserved ?” 

‘We mean only to say,” rejoined Mr. Ladelle, “that these 
were the days of High Gothick Art, and Earnest Symbolism, 
when the ‘ ornaments of the church, and the ministers thereof,’ 
were what we wish again to see them.” 


“For one minute, with your leave,” said Hewett eagerly, 
addressing the rector, ‘“‘I am afraid my father misunderstands 
the argument—you are not, of course, speaking of the funda- 
mental truths of our religion, but simply of externals, or, as we 
have been accustomed to say, of ‘ things indifferent?’ ”’ 

* And because they are indifferent,’’ remarked the father gravely, 
“vou insist on their observance so fiercely as to throw whole 
parishes and districts into confusion, and produce heart-burnings 
and distractions that may not be healed for generations? But | 


cannot think that our friend so regards them. He sees in them, 
if | mistake not, much more than meets the eye?” 


The rector would perhaps have met the challenge thus thrown 
out, had not the anxiety of Hewett superseded the occasion. 
“ For myself, father,” said the young man, “I can assure you I 
have never looked deeply into the significance of these things: I 
thonght their use expedient and becoming, and being something 
of an antiquary, certainly fell in with my friend's views. If it 
were just cause for regret by a good man of former times, that 
whilst he dwelt in a ceiled-house, God was worshipped between 
curtains only, in the Tabernacle; surely we may be justly 
anxious for the decoration of our churches, and the decent 
apparelling of all their officers ? The Bible nowhere forbids taste, 
or the cultivaticn of pure principles in art.” 


As he said this, he turned toward the large mullioned window 


of the dining-hall where they were seated. It was late in the 


afternoon of a lovely day in Spring, and the sun, now near the 
horizon, was just reappearing below a passing rain-cloud that had 
spent itself upon the fragrant lawn and shrubbery before them. 
Every thing glittered and sparkled under the refreshing influence 
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of that shower, and the birds which, with few exceptions, had 
been silenced by it, now came forth again, and sang with double 
energy. The clear, sweet light (for truly the light is sweet) 
streamed through the arms and heraldries depicted on the glass, 
and streaked with many hues the bevelled maullions of that 
pleasant window, bringing out into full view many details hitherto 
unnoticed, in the decorations of the fine old chamber. ‘ It just 
occurs to me, father,’’ said Hewett, resuming the conversation, 
‘ that, inveterate as you are against these church-ornaments, 
you would be very sorry if this room were stripped of its decora- 
tions. Nay, I think you acknowledge that there is a charm in 
the very quaintness and clumsiness of those arms, and the bad 
spelling of that old motto— 
‘Wtho fives abroave, knowrth no Lorde. 
sckes pe skic: he shall rise highe.’ 

‘There is nothing like illustration, father; and just what you 
want to see in the family mansion, we wish to see in the church : 
we think that all these accessories help devotion; and I should 
imagine, for instance, that any man of taste would rather see the 
windows of our places of worship filled with stained glass, than 
exhibiting ‘ the waterish, bleak, and thin’ character of a common 
casement? What a rich mellowness, what an air of thought and 
solemnity, do these superbly-wrought gothic lights impart to the 
whole building when the deepened glories of the setting sun 
stream, ‘as from seraph’s wings, upon the worshipping assembly ; 


and tinge the 

The remainder of the sentence we must leave to the imagi- 
nation of the reader; for the speaker was suddenly interrupted 
at this point by a suppressed, but still too-audible, burst of 
laughter from his father. Mr. Ffawkenor had been contem- 
plating the grotesque appearance of the rector, who sat upright in 
his chair with anxious eves and parted lips, as if waiting an 
opportunity of continuing his argument, now so long overdue; 
when just at the moment spoken of, a capricious sun-beam 
stealing through the mullioned window, carried with it the 
richest tints of blue and crimson, and transferred them to the 
blank, quaint, features of Mr. Ladelle. But, not exactly know- 
ing where to settle, the blue, softened into silver grey by distance, 
lighted on a cheek already paled by self-imposed austerities, 
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while the deeper crimson flushed his nose, and gave him such a 
whimsical appearance, that Hewett could not help joining in the 
laugh as soon as he had learned its cause. 

“ Well, Hewett,”’ said the father, when the merriment was 
over; “I must say that on one point, at least, I think as you 
do—‘ there is nothing like illustration.’ You must not suppose, 
moreover, that I am prepared to cavil at innovations in mere 
matters of taste, nor am | going to decide how much, or how 
little, the temples of the Living God should be decorated. But 
looking at such decorations merely in this light, I cannot agree 
with your ecclesiologists that ‘quiet and lady-like’’ colors* are 
not in better taste than those very glaring ones with which they 
propose to harlequinize our churches. A child certainly prefers 
a bright blue horse, or a crimson dog, to a bay or black one, in 
a picture; but all men are not children, whatever your Popery 
restorers may be. I have heard the gospel in cathedrals anJ in 
cottages, and wherever the Saviour condescends to meet me, | 
trust I shall always be anxious to meet Him. But there are 
two points in this argument I should like you particularly to 
bear in mind—that you cannot dissociate words from things, or 
things from their history and associations. If I call a mana 
philosopher, you do not understand that he is a fool; if I 
call a thing an altar, you do not understand it to be a table; and 
just as naturally as you connect the notion of wisdom with a 
philosopher, do you attach the ideas of a sacrifice and a priest- 
hood to an altar. Again, you cannot detach any object from 
its history or associations : the consecrated wafer, for example, 
of the Romanists, and even the wine, blessed by a corrupt 
church, you know to be bread and wine only, but you would 
recoil with abhorrence from using them in the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper ; and why should you do this, but because as I 
have eften told you there is in such practices, more than meets 
the eve?” 

“ You are quite right, sir,” said the rector, “ in supposing that 
ao _ such a step; we are not Romanists, we 

“ Anglo,” said Mr. Ffawkenor, ironically, “I take to mean 

* English ;° and ‘ catholic,” means ‘ universal :” you are, therefore, 

* The Ecclesiologist, Dec. 1846, p.215. 
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universal Englishmen, if I understand you rightly? I certainly 
should not quarrel with your new-fangled terms and definitions, 
were they all as harmlessly-unmeaning as these two. Would, 
indeed, that they were so! But I think we have seen the dan- 
gerous errors involved in the word ‘altar;” and your corporals, 
and pede-cloths, and maniples, your gold spoons, and jewelled 
plate, your credence tables and lecterns, like the pardons of the 
fourteenth century, are ‘from Rome, all hot!’ I need not go 
into all the superstitious usages connected with the first - the 
very name of corporal is in itself a history. This square piece of 
linen, folded and unfolded with so much ceremony, is identical 
with that which enwraps the chalice and the host in Romish 
churches, deriving its name from the corpus, or body of our 
Saviour, into which. the mystic elements are said to have been 
changed by the officiating priest! If this be not rank popery, I 
know not what is. Nor must I speak less strongly of the 
maniple dangling from your priestly arm, professedly for the 
purpose of wiping the chalice, though really nothing else than 
the sudarium of the papists —a near relation of the old Veronica, 
or mystic handkerchief afterwards canonized as a female saint! 
You must either admit, I think, that these things have a signifi- 
cance which you are unwilling to tell boldly out, but which 
oozing through its flimsy disguise will from time to time cause 
many a weak brother to offend; or that they are childish, silly, 
unmeaning, and unimportant innovations which may be at once 
relinquished without entailing any other sacrifice than that of 
exchanging the mountebank for the minister of the gospel.” 

It will readily be imagined, that the rector, somewhat alarmed 
hy the turn the conversation had taken, soon found his way out 
of the old hall at Braybush, where I am informed he has never 
since appeared. The reports of his proceedings at Slowthe, which 
travel occasionally to that neighbourhood, tell us some times 
that he is fast verging towards popery, and again that he is 
veering back to protestantism. And it was only last week that 
one of the workmen at Braybush, a shrewd, honest grey-headed 
fellow, who knows the world well, and has a son domiciled very 
near the rector, assured me he had jast heard of his having gone 
over to the Romish church. “ But,” added he, with a significant 
shake of his head, “I don’t believe it; for his family's too 
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poor, and his living too rich: he may hold the docterns of our 
church of England in a non-nat’ral sense, as the saying is; but 
trust me, master, he ‘ouldn't like to get rich in the same way. 
‘Tis the poor men as turn papishes ; but the rich ones, who, as 
they say, hold one thing, and teach another, always hold their 
monev tight enough, and teach any thing but what that money's 
paid for.” 

Hewett, who, as will be inferred from what has gone before, 
had been led, through the specious and plausible arguments of his 
college friend, to adopt some of the errors of Tractarianism, 
remembered for a long time the conversation in the dining-hall, 
and through the judicious counsels of his father, grafted on it, 
returned to Oxford fortified against the new heresy, and deter- 
mined, in God's strength, to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, when called to labor in the gospel-field. 
And as he reverted to his former easy acquiescence in the pro- 
priety of this or that observance, urged on him by his fellow 
student, he could not help thinking that he should have spared 
both his dear father and himself much sorrow had he duly 
weighed the subject, and believed, that in each apparently-inno- 
cent ceremonial, there was “‘ MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE.” T 


THE LESSON OF LIFE.* 


Saran Batt was born at Burwell, in Cambridgeshire, on May 9, 


1827. The chief characteristics of her childhood were delight in 
reading, and abhorrence of falsehood. 


Throughout her brief life, the last-mentioned trait was most con- 


spicuous. There was a transparent truthfulness about her which 
burned with a steady, unflickering light from her cradle to the grave. 


She was never found resorting to artifice; she never tried to pass for 


anything greater or better than she was. The simplicity of her cha- 


racter was such as is but rarely met with in a state of society where the 


* We have condensed this memoir from a delightful and instructive little 
work, intitled “Lessons of Life and Death, a memorial of Sarab Ball, by 
Elizabeth Ritchie,"—a work written with equal judgment and feeling, and 
Getailing the affecting history of a lovely and gifted girl, translated to her 
heavenly inheritance just as she was touching the threshold of womanhood. 


Te all youth, and especially those of the gentler sex, we would especially com- 
mend this interesting biography. with the 


prayer that they may follow its 
amiable orig'nal as she followed Christ. 
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love of approbation is fertile in disguises, and where it is far easier to 
wear a borrowed excellence than to weave it for oneself. 

When nine years old, she was placed in the Moravian school at 
Bedford. The religious engagements of that fraternity solemnised her 
mind. Though not decided to give herself to the service and love of 
God, there is reason to believe, that the preaching of Mr. Rogers 
exerted a silent influence in deepening her serious thought. 

The next remove of our young friend was to Suffolk. This took 
place in the summer of 1541, when in her fifteenth year. Strong im- 
pulses, warm and gushing aflections, quenchless ardour in study, and 
a natural nobleness, which scorned to do anything mean, marked her 
character and awakened much interest. 

About three years afterwards, her mind having been long and pain- 
fully exercised on the subject, she made a public profession of her 
faith in Christ, and united herself with the church under the pastorship 
of Mr. Ritchie. 

Having thus, in obedience to the dictates of Inspiration, sought first 
the ‘‘ kingdom of God and his righteousness,’’ she became naturally 
solicitous of securing those moral and intellectual blessings which 
conduce in an inferior degree to the happiness and usefulness of 
Christians—the ‘ other things’’ which, by the promise of Him who 
cannot lie, are to be “added’’ to the one thing needful. These 
attainments she had eagerly cultivated for some time previous, but she 
now received a new motive, as well as a corrective and subliming 
influence, which gave them additional attractions. Every object in 
nature, and in art,—all that is, and all that has been,—furnished her 
with matter of eager enquiry. To apply a stimulus to her intellectual 
progress would have been dangerous; it was rather the task of affection 
to stay the wheels of her course, lest the frail machine should be con- 
sumed by its own velocity. Ambition was not wanting to fan the 
flame of her enthusiasm, till she learned from the religion of Jesus a 
better motive for exertion. 

On completing her sixteenth year, she had drawn up a very artless 
estimate of her ‘‘ own mental and moral character ;’’ from which we 
may infer what her acquirements were likely to become, after they were 
sanctified and directed by Divine grace. We regret that want of space 
compels us to defer till next month the insertion of this interesting 
document. 

In the midst of these intellectual engagements, far too strong 
were her sense of responsibility, and her anxiety for the good of others, 
to suffer her to forget, for a moment, the claims of the domestic circle 
or of society. A duly cultivated mind does not find itself unfitted for 
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the minute details which usually make up the sum of life. It sees 
them invested with added interest. It looks at them not through 
common day-light, but.through a golden medium of its own; by no 
means an unreal one, but lying higher up—the privileged atmosphere 
of the gifted and refined. 

Among her intellectual pleasures, and the highest of them, was her 
love of nature. Devoted as she was to books, the bright sky and the 
laughing earth never called her in vain to their communion. A 
delicate state of health seconded her inclination, in requiring a large 
portion of her time to be spent in the open air. A meadow-bank was 
her favorite place of study. Many a problem of geometry has been 
worked, and many a chain of abstract reasoning has been pursued, un- 
der the apple-trees of the orchard. But joy was at its height when 
books were thrown aside; ard in the spring, with some of her loved 
companions, she would isssue forth to the favorite dell or shady lane, 
to watch the slow-sailing clouds, or to search for the lowly violet, or 
some flower known in song; or to weave garlands of primroses; or, 
under leaves of thickest shade, rejoicing in the consummate beauty of 
water, wood, and sky, to give full vent to the glowing hopes and pur- 


poses of ecstatic youth. 


In the summer of 1844 she went on a visit to Hastings, whence she 


returned to Burwell, her native place, Her subsequent mental ex- 


perience is beautifully detailed in the work from which we extract this 
notice. 

She was too much like the pilgrims on the Delectable Mountains, 
whose hands shook so that they could not look steadily through the 
perspective-glass.at the gate of the Celestial City ; “ yet they thought 
they saw something like the gate, and also some of the glories of the 
place.” But there was one who watched over her night and day, and 
because He prayed for her, her faith failed not. He granted to her a 
happiness such as the votaries of worldly pleasure have never known. 
Holy joy aroused her to holy activity, and she found that her activity 
and her happiness re. acted, the one upon the other. 

She was a Sunday school teacher and tract distributor. They were 
not with her merely nominal offices. Much might be said of her 
anxiety for the spiritual good of those who were, by this means, brought 
under ner notice. What she did for her God, ilie did with her whole 
The seed she sowed was for eternity. 

nd g the best-loved of her occupations. 

Her liberality in the use of money was remarkable. She was 
naturally benevolent, and religious principle strengthened and directed 
her disposition “ to do good and to communicate.” The poor and the 
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distressed never sought aid from her in vain, and she contributed 
largely to those institutions which have for their aim the extension of 
the kingdom of God. She delighted to distribute such religious books 
as were most calculated for usefulness. To incur much cost in the 
adorning of the person, or in the vain shows of life, seemed to her a 
sad and grievous error. In such expenditure she could take no interest. 
Her money was consecrated to higher and holier purposes,—she had 
dedicated herself to Christ, neither did she consider “ that aught of 
the things which she possessed was her own.” 

But this was not all. She was filled with especial desire for the 
good of her native village. There were the sick and the dying —the 
ungodly and profane,—there were many slumbering in ignorance, who 
needed to be aroused and instructed. But what was she to do?—she 
who was young and diffident? In her desire for usefulness, the pros- 
pect of a British school came to heraid, All the energies of her 
ardent nature were concentrated on its attainment. 

It was well that it was in her heart, but never was she to engage in 
this work. The plan was discussed and adopted, a committee was 
appointed, a grant of land obtained,—but when the foundations of the 
house were dug, and the implements of building lay around, promising 
a speedy erection, there passed by with solemn step and heavy tread, a 
train of bearers robed in mourning attire, on their way to deposit the 
remains of the young and ardent projector in the grave, where there is 
no work, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, nor device. 

In the month of June, 1845, her cough became so alarming, that it 


was thought proper to consult a physician. His opinion induced fear, 
but did not banish hope. She thought herself ill, but said she perfectly 
understood her own case. She had taken cold, and there was inflam- 
mation in the right lung, but it would pass off. To the eye of anxious 
affection, she seemed already treading on the verge of the grave. Her 
voice was deep and hoarse; her step was enfeebled; her pulse was 
quickened to a fearful speed; and her whole frame became the victim 
of unnatural excitability. On July Sth, it was ascertained that the 
right lung was diseased. On hearing this, a lustrous glow passed, like 
the passing of a swift cloud, over the pale cheek of the invalid; it was 
gone in a moment, and the cheek was as pale as before. 

The question now arose, will change of air be restorative? Some 
advised it. All were assured that it could do no harm. She wished it 
herself. The south was too relaxing. She yearned for the cool breezes 
of the eastern coast. There, too, she would be near the scene of her 
school-days, and might possibly be recovered sufficiently to visit it 
before her return home. Accompanied by a friend, who was filled with 
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intense solicitude for her recovery, she was removed to Lowestoft. Her 
sojourn there probably did something, though not much, in retarding 
the progress of disease. Far too stern was the grasp of the destroyer, 


to suffer a rescue to be effected by the most assiduous nursing, or the 
most attentive medical care. 


From her early childhood, the sea had inspired her with enthusiasm. 
It was delightful to her now, to spend hours upon the beach, receiving 
the lulling influences of that mighty element, whose wilder mood she 
was no longer in a state to contemplate. The contrast between her 
present situation, and that which it had been in all her former visits 
to the sea-side, she felt forcibly, but mentioned with calmness :—“ I 
can hardly believe that it is myself sitting in this chair! How I used 
to delight in running up and down the cliffs! 
better than I. Now I can do nothing. 


- 


Not many could climb 
I used to like to find some 
old sea-captain on the beach, and talk with him about his voyages, 
but now I must not speak.” A thought was generally blended with 
such recollections, which yielded much consolation: ‘ All must be for 
our good, for it is God who does it.” 


Her extreme weakness abated the fervour of her former tastes. One 
exception alone must be made. 


5 


The ministrations of nature,— 
“ Her sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
lier melodies of woods, and winds, and waters,” 


were, by no means, less dear to her than formerly, though all that they 
could do was silently to soothe her excited and languishing frame. 
Through the kindness of others, her room was abundantly supplied 
with flowers. When in health, her fairy fingers had found daily 
employment in twining them into garlands, and arranging them in 
bouquets, and, in spite of fatigue, she pursued the task still. The time 
of her greatest enjoyment in the open air was about five in the after- 
noon, when, leaving the beach, she would direct her chair to the hills 
for a little while before returning home. The cool air and the quiet 
scene refreshed and soothed her, and the long shadows thrown by the 
western sun seemed to allay the irritability of disease. 

She entered no more into the pursuits of literature ; the name of the 
Saviour was the only name on which she cared to dwell. Even of re- 
ligious conversation she could bear only so much as allayed, and did 
not rouse, feeling. The gospel of John and the Psalms were the parts 
| of Scripture chiefly read aioud to her, and they suggested remarks, 
many of which were of touching interest, but which it is impossible 
to recall. 

Next to the Bible, sacred poetry was her delight. A little book, 
“Thoughts of Peace for the C hristian Sufferer,” lay generally beside 
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her; and when unable to take up a larger volume, it was a comfort to 
her to dwell on its beautiful compilation of prose and verse. The last 
office of ministering friendship at night was to repeat to her a hymn 
just before she sank to sleep. The hymns she chiefly loved were, 
“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me ;” “ Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone ;” 
and a few others of the same order, expressing self-renunciation and 
humble confidence in the Friend of sinners. 

Thus ripening for immortality, she returned home to Burwell. Her 
last days, though not distinguished by exstatic anticipations, were 
peaceful, and her end somewhat sudden. The evening before her death 
she had written a letter to the kind friend who had been with her at 
Lowestoft. 

She had slept well in the night, and was aroused, a little before 
seven o'clock, by a coughing fit. Her nurse was by her side instantly. 
She said, “ This is hard work, Martha.”” A blood-vessel was ruptured, 
The nurse called her mamma, who quickly entered the room. Sarah 
sank into her arms. The rest of the family were immediately sum- 
moned. Her father’s hands supported her drooping head. Withouta 
word, or a sigh, or a groan,—with no farewell, or parting token,—she 
sweetly sank into a breathless slumber. 

In that sudden awaking—in the unlooked-for loosing of the silver 
cord—in the silence and darkness of death—when all that the hand of 
love could do was to support the drooping head, and all that the heart 
could do was to repress its own agony—was there not One, unseen by 
mortal eye, nearer than the nearest to His dying child, who comforted 
her with more than a mother’s comforting, and who whispered 'mid 
the deepening shades, ‘“‘It is I; be not afraid?” Vainly we ask of 
death to disclose its secrets. Vainly we seek to recall some word or 
token, that might assure us that our Sarah found it a pleasant thing to 
die. But in this belief we rest,—that she had sought and found her 
Saviour long ere the mist of the grave overshadowed her day of life ; 
and that He who had given her His pledge at the beginning, “ As thy 
day is, so shal] thy strength be,” made good His pledge to the end. 


FRIENDS. 
‘“‘] will use my friends, as Moses did his rod; while it was a 


rod, he held it familiarly in his hand; when once a serpent, he 
ran away from it.’—Bp. Hall. 


THE WORLDLING’S LIFE. 
“The worldling’s life is, of all other, most discomfortable ; for, 


that, which is his God, doth not always favor him; that, which 
should be, never.”"— Bp. Hall. 


POETRY. 


THE TWO HOMES. 
Beside an open casement stood a fair and lovely child ; 
Her mind seemed fall of pleasant thoughts, for joyously she smiled, 


Hope’s radiant sunshine sparkled in her eyes so bright and blue; 
Her sweet and dimpled features wore health’s rich and roseate hue ; 


And golden ringlets clustered round her clear and open brow — 

Oh childhood ! at thy peaceful shrine our weary spirits bow, 

Forgetting there the griefs and tears that mark our troubled days, 
The dreary steps that we have traced in rough and thorny ways! 

Gay flowers were waving underneath—their fragrance filled the air— 

But the garden bloomed in vain for her—her glances fell not there — 

The rippling brook with gladsome sound was gently murmuring near, 

But its music, soft, and beautiful, she did not seem to hear. 

Far on the distant hills was fixed her earnest, steadfast gaze, 

On whose fair summits brightly shone the sun’s meridian rays. 

Beyond them was her own sweet home where earliest joys had birth, 
The dearest and the loveliest spot to her of all on earth. A 
“T am going home!” she said in tones of ecstacy and glee, 

‘My father’s smile—my mother’s kiss—are there awaiting me ; 

“ My little sisters will be glad with me to run and and play ; 

* And baby must have grown so much since I have been away.”’ 
Oh happy age! when worldly joys are strangers to the mind, 

And round our quiet, peaceful homes, our hearts are fondly twined. 


Years rolled away—in calm pursuits their tranquil hours had flown— 
The sweet and blooming child, a tall and graceful girl had grown. 

It was a lovely summer's eve—on a low couch she lay ; 

The beauteous rose-tints from her cheek had long since passed away. 
_ Her clear blue eyes were beaming with unwonted brilliance, now, 

_ For death his signet had impressed upon her fair young brow ; 

She knew it,—knew that life's sweet flowers were fading in their bloom, 
And yet there passed not o'er her face one shade of grief or gloom ; 
The hope that could on childhood’s path its sunny lustre throw, 

Now lingered o'er her dying couch with bright, unearthy glow. 
“Tam going home!” she murmured in a low but peacefu] tone, 

“ Rich joys are treasured for me there this world hath never known ; 
“I am going home; soon shall I reach my Father's house above, 

“ And dwell for ever in his smile, encircled with his love.” 

Oh! blesséd are the hearts that feel when earthly ties are riven, 
There is a bright, eternal home, prepared for them in heaven. 


H. M. W. 
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THE ALPINE HORN, 
(By S. Revell.) 


‘The custom described in the following lines is said to be practised among the 
7 Shepherds of the Alps. 


Bricut in the beams of living gold, 
The clear deep flood its waters rolled ; 
And richly smiled each verdant glade 

In the soft charms of light and shade, 
As o’er it stream'd with mellow ray, 
The glories of departing day. 


Fair spots, that stud these awful rocks, 
Sheltering the shepherds and their flocks ; 
The mountain streamlet full and strong 
Softens his loud, impetuous song; 

And stays to lave your herbage sweet— 
In each green nook and still retreat! 


But now the parting king of day 
Calls his attendant beams away ; 
Reluctantly, from cone to cone, 
They heed his mandate, one by one ; 
Till, from the highest peak retires 
The latest of those evening fires. 


Beneath that lofty height there stands 
A shepherd, bearing in his hands 

The sacred horn—A solemn sound 
Wakens the answering echoes round ; 
While living echoes, dearer still, 
Respond from every neighbouring hill. 


“ Praise ye the Lord !’’"—the holy strain 
Those rocks repeat, again, again; 

While in each quiet, peaceful glen, 

From horns well tuned by pious men, 
Swells the grand chorus of that word, 
That grateful homage—* Praise the Lord!” 
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The anthem’s voice is hush’d. And now, 
With head uncovered, bending low, 

Each shepherd kneels upon the sod 

And pleads with his Redeeming God, 

For soul and body pours the prayer 
That a Heavenly Shepherd's care. 


Again the echoing rocks prolong 

The music of some pleasant song, 

Erst love to God had waked the strain ; 

Now love to man asserts its reign, 

And kindly breathes, from height to height, 
With tuneful voice, ** Good night, good night!” 


Hasten, O promised glorious day! 

When earth shall own a Saviour's sway ; 

When every mountain, every plain, 

Shall catch the joy-inspiring strain— 4 
Glory and praise to God above! | 
Good will to men, and peace, and love ! 


SUNDAY MORNING. 


It is a quiet Sabbath morn ; the air 

Feels soft and balmy ; the rich sunlight streams 
Oer hill and valley; and fair nature seems 
Her robe of pristine loveliness to wear. 

The week-day storms of passion, grief, and care, 

The din and turmoil that from earth arose, 

Are hushed in beautiful and deep repose ; 

And peaceful homes are shrines for praise and prayer. 


Sweet day of rest! thy hallowed moments glide, 
Like the fair streamlets calm and silvery flow ; 
Reflecting heaven's rich tints and radiant glow 
Upon their bosom ; scenes the world's mists hide, 
Now stand revealed, all lovely and all clear ; 
And music wafted from the seraph-land, falls softly on the ear. 
Brighton. H. M. W. 
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THE HYDRA AND ITS FOSSIL ANALOGUES. 


Prruars no problem has proved more perplexing to 
our young readers than that of discovering why so many 
creatures should exist in the world around them, which, 
as far as they can tell, appear to be not only useless, but 
prejudicial to the comfort of man, and in some cases 
actually destructive to life itself. In addition, too, to these, 
there are myriads of beings invisible to the unassisted 
sight, and which, consequently, have been passed over 
unobserved by countless generations of the human family. 
Why then were they created? 

We have anticipated this enquiry in our volume for 1846, 
page 406, where it is shewn on good evidence, that the 
animalcule is the teacher of the physiologist; and that 
for some of our most valuable hints in the great science of 
medicine, we are indebted to a microscopic insect. 

The structure, habits, and functions of this curious and 
interesting class of objects were first successfully investi- 
gated by Trembley, who, in 1744, published his “ Essas 
pour servir l'histoire naturelle des polypes d'eau douce,”’ 
The subject was ably revived exactly a century afterwards, 
by M. Laurent, who, on the 26th February, 1844, received 
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from the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the prize of experimental 
physiology, for his “ Recherches sur Uhydre et la spongille,” 
which we have chiefly followed in our description of the accom- 
panying plate. 

These iainute animals though unprovided with eyes, are capable 
of turning towards the light in quest of prey, which they are 
nevertheless unable to see, and which they seize by means of a 
very sensitive prehensile apparatus surrounding the mouth. They 
may be turned inside out, like a glove, without any derangement 
of the functions of the sec or stomach with which they are pro- 
vided, and even cut into pieces without destroying life. But, 
perhaps, the most singular circumstance is their mode of repro- 
duction, which bears a greater analogy to that of plants than of 
animals. The young are produced in three different ways,—by a 
process very similar to the budding of trees; by another mode 
not unlike that of propagation by slips and cuttings in the 
vegetable world; and thirdly, as in the case of birds, sometimes, 
from eggs. 

We shall confine our remarks to the first of these, as it is that 
illustrated by the preceding engraving, and then proceed to shew 
how the economy of this microscopic animal explains that of its 
fossil analogue, figured in our wood-cut. 

Figure | shews the parent Hydra, having a slightly developed 
tumor on the side, (a) the first indication of the bud or germ, 
more clearly shewn in fig. b. In fig. ¢ this bud, or young hydra, 
is nearly full-grown, and has thrust forth four, out of the five, 
tentacula with which it is provided in its perfect state. In fig. 2 
this bud (d) is greatly attenuated at the point of junction with 
the parent, from which it is just about to liberate itself, the 
feeiers and the central mouth being now sufficiently perfect to 
enable it to procure its own living. 

in some cases instead of budding in the way described, the 
parent stem itself contracts as in fig. 4,at a; and the lower 
past becoming detached, is gradually developed into a perfect 
individual, as indicated in figs. and c. But what is perhaps, 
still more surprising, the creature may be divided in a similar 
manner artificially. A fine thread, or hair being drawn closely 
sound the parent stem, as at a, in figs, 5 and 6; it may be sepa- 
rated into two parts, the hinder, or lower half of which will 
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thrust forth arms (fig. 5 6.) and soon become as perfect (c) as 
the parent. The same result will take place if the bud itself be 
thus divided, as at c. fig. 6; the lower part, as well as the 
upper (d) becoming fully developed. If the stem of the parent 
be at the same time similarly cut through, the lower part (5) 
will also become perfect. | 

Independently of the interest attaching to these discoveries, as 
illustrative of some very curious and important facts in physiology, 
they are valuable as bearing on the discoveries of geology. Many 
aninials, now found only in a fossil state, are nevertheless known 
to have their types amongst living races—creatures bearing 
oftentimes a partial and distant resemblance only, but still so far 
like their fossil analogues, as to enable us to form some kind of 
idea of their form, figure, or habits. 

As a general rule, these fossil animals are much larger than 
their living representatives. Thus, for example, the Iguanodon 
attained in some instances the enormous length of one hundred 
feet, whilst the Iguana, by comparison with which its osteology 
has been so well illustrated, seldom exceeds four. In like man- 
ner the Megatherium, a quadruped of the armadillo kind, exceeded 
the elephant in the size and strength of its hinder leg bones. 
These facts prepare us to expect that the fossil hydra will be 
much larger than the microscopic animal we have been describing, 
and we accordingly find, in the Palaohydra Benstedia zoophytic 
stem, varying from the diameter of a tobacco-pipe, to that of an 
ordinary walking-stick; and occasionally expanding into bulbs 
not dissimilar in size or figure to a full-grown fig. This fossil, 
usually known by the names of alcyonia, or polypotheca, is very 
common in the upper strata of the Lower Green, or Shanklin, 
sand formation, where it was first noticed, we believe, by Mr. 
William H. Bensted, of Maidstone, after whom it has received 
its designation. We have ourselves observed it, very plentifully 
scattered through the loose fiery-colored sand which usually 
constitutes the superior stratum of these beds, in the neighbour- 
hood of Woburn. Bedfordshire, where the stem is not unfre- 
quently concreted by ferruginous infiltration to such an extent as 
to present exactly the appearance of a large rusty iron nail, and 
the bulbs, of the same material, are hollow, and filled with a 
grey silicious sand like pepper and salt, But in the firmer blue 
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stone about Maidstone, Mr. Bensted has discovered certain 
characteristics which show, that the economy of this zoophyte 
was not unlike that of the modern hydra. 


The shaded part of our wood-cut, shews the paleohydra, as 

actually discovered. Whether, like its modern analogue, it pos- | 
sessed the power of locomotion is very doubtful, from the circum- | 
stance of its being furnished with a stirps, or root. The occasional 
enlargement of the stem is very conspicuous, and in connexion 

with these bowrgeouns, or bulbs (a, a, a) a process is often found 
greatly resembling the beaded tentacles of the hydra, as shewn ( 
im our engraving, particularly in figs. 3,4, and6,b. The fossil 
has never yet been found so perfect, as to exhibit any number of 
these tentacles issuing from one bulb; but they may either have 
been only partially developed, or have been withdrawn, as they 
were evidently contractile, being occasionally met with under the 
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various modifications indicated by figs. c, d, e, in our wood-cut. 
That they are not, indeed, simultaneously developed in the 
modern hydra, is evident from figs. 1c; fig. 33 figs. 4 ¢, 5, b, 
and 6, », c, d. The dotted lines show the probable form of the 
entire animal, the bulbs being fully developed, and furnished 
with arms, (0, 4, 6.) 


THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuar. 1V.—Trovs_ep GLADNESS, AND Pracerut SApngss. 


“IT can well remember when about twelve years old, being 
taken, with my sister, to visit a distant relation of my father’s, 
a widow with one only daughter, Lucretia Daubeny. She was 
our elder by some three years or more, and at an age when, per- 
haps, a greater difference is experienced by young persons than at 
any other time of life. Being at that time destitute of the lovely 
graces of the Holy Spirit, she was content with mere outward 
beauty, and sought not after that which is lasting and desirable. 

“It was her mother, Mrs. Daubeny, who gave to us the few 
records I here write down, of her child's mournful history ; but 
wherefore should I call it mournful? Let it.be understood then, 
that I speak but of things connected with this world. 

““* My child,’ said Mrs. Daubeny to me, when she related 
what I am about to repeat, ‘ as far as regarded outward appear- 
ance, grew up to be all that might be wished; but this very cir- 
cumstance occasioned her many a mortification from her young 
rivals, which grieved and annoyed her more than the highest 
compliments gave her gratification. But at last came the day of 
her earthly triumph, for a young baronet of large fortune, and 
better anticipations in prospect, sought her hand, and she con- 
sented to become his bride. 

‘““* My daughter and her husband had arranged to travel for 
some time on the Continent, so that | was somewhat astonished 
to receive a letter from Lucretia, announcing their arrival at 
Deephurst Park, in the south of England; concluding with an 
earnest request that I would join them there as soon as possible, 
‘IT am very, very unhappy, dear mamma,’ wrote my child; ‘come 
to me, and comfort me, mamma, for no one else can, if you 
cannot.’ 
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“*] was alarmed by this letter,’ continued Mrs. Daubeny, 
‘and set off without loss of time to Deephurst. And now my 
dear Helen, I scarcely can find words to describe to you all the 
luxuries and comforts which were strewed with a lavish hand 
around my daughter's home. Her house and grounds were the 
finest in the neighbourhood; her husband was the richest, as 
well as of the highest rank amongst his companions. He was 
devotedly attached to his wife, on whom he lavished all that 
wealth could bestow, and vet she was restless, unhappy; nay, 
at times, one might say she was truly miserable. You must un- 
derstand, my dear Helen,’ said Mrs. Daubeny, ‘ that I was living 
in the same state of darkness, as regards true religion, as Was my 
poor Lucretia at that time ; in fact, my mind was the most dark 
of the two. I was blind, and cared not for sight, for I knew not 
its blessings ; whilst my daughter sighed for light, though she 
knew not, like Bartimeus, to whom to apply for succour. In my 
ignorance, when | became a daily witness to the constant yearn- 
ings after happiness which my daughter expressed, I would 
propose to her parties of pleasure ; amusements at home and 
abroad ; constant society, and excitements of different sorts ; as 
a remedy for what | then called a nervous state of bodily health. 

“** Mamma,’ she would sometimes say, ‘I have everything 
that can be desired in this world; wealth, rank, and the love of 
those by whom I desire to be loved: what then can I look for- 
ward to? But then, mamma—ZJ must die! I dare not think, and 
yet somehow my mind is in that state that I can do nothing else ; 
and when I am left by myself for five minutes, or when I try to 
sleep or to read, I get back to this one thought so full of agony ; 
and I weep till I can weep no more, but then it brings no comfort 
to me.’ 

“* Well,’ said I, with ill-affected indifference, ‘ you must die, 
of course,—all people die ; but young and hearty as you are, you 
need not yet think about it.’ 

“*QO! but, mamma,’ she answered, ‘it is as if there were a 
worm gnawing at my heart: it may sleep for awhile, but it is 
there; and till it is removed | shall never know peace. When lI 
was very young, I used to love to build what are vulgarly termed 
* castles in the air,’ or rather speculate upon what kind of fortune 

I should best like to possess, and perhaps, for a week or fortnight 
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together, I have gone on with my dream of happiness, a living 
novel, as it were; myself the heroine, and one that knew no 
trouble. But my fancy would come sooner or later to a point. 
I must possess in my imagination those happy gifts I desired, 
and then I would ask myself, when my dream-like fate had come 

, to a conclusion, and with all these blessings, what must follow? 
Old age—failure of enjoyment—illness—death, and the grave! 
I have never known peace, real peace, of mind. I have lived ina 
state of dangerous and intoxicating excitement, or have felt this 
dread of the future as a curse upon my path.’ 

*** Not knowing myself where peace alone could be found, I 
was unable to direct my child where to look for it; and thus 
without any radical change, months passed away. Meanwhile 
Lucretia had become the mother of a sweet little girl, by which 
her thoughts had been so far diverted from their former channel, 
that when I bade farewell to Deephurst, I left her altogether 
better satisfied than I could have expected ; trusting that with 

returning health, would come strength to enjoy society, and 
such dangerous excitements as I foolishly imagined that her state 
of mind required. 1 urged her, therefore, to go into company ; 
to fill her house with guests, and to leave no time for her mind to 
brood over what I termed a natural depression of spirits. 

“‘*From time to time, however, I received letters from my 
daughter, which gave me no hope that her spirits were improved, 
and I began to fear some mental derangement; when I heard she 
was once more going abroad with her husband and child; and 
then some months passed in which I received no lines from her, 
though I occasionally heard from intermediate friends that she was 
well, and travelling from place to place, which might account for 
her silence, or the failure of the arrival of any letter from her. 

“** My little grandchild must have been just eighteen months 
old, when I was alarmed by the sudden appearance, at my house, 


\ of a faithful old servant of our family’s, who had joined my 
)) daughter’s establishment on her marriage, and was much attached 
to her, having known her from a child. Reynolds’ countenance 


foreboded misfortune ; but alas! I did not expect the painful news 
he had to reveal to me. My daughter, like too many others, 
pleased and dazzled by the rank of ber admirer, had married 
hastily without any enquiry into his character and principles. 
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{ had been equally, and more blameably, in error ; and now we 
were to suffer for our offences. Sir Frederick had become en- 
tangled in bad society, which had led him on from one vice to 
another, for a time unsuspected by his wife. He had played high, 
‘and, not so deeply learned in intrigue as his companions, had lost 
all his property that was not entailed; and this being heavily 
- burthened with mortgages, he was obliged to leave England, and 
eventually separate from his wife and child, as his mode of life 
was such, that her presence was a constraint upon him. She was, 
therefore, returning to England with her child, having accepted, 
under articles of separation, a pecuniary allowance, much below 
what she had a right to expect. 

“© How many ingredients were even now removed from the cup 
of my daughter's prosperity! How contrasted was her condition 
when she returned to me—an impoverished and forsaken wife— 
to what it had been when I had visited her in her first and high- 
est affluence! It was in the most depressed and mortified state of 
mind I prepared to receive her again to my home—my compara- 
tively humble home—my mind being made up to the expectation 
of meeting her, who had been so dissatisfied in her high state 
of worldly prosperity, utterly cast down in her adversity. 

“*There was a venerable, and very old, clergyman, who had 
been, for a little while only, the tutor of my son-in-law, who 
had been.rejected from the office as one too little skilled in the 
manners of the world. This good old man had been residing 
some years on the Continent, had sought out my daughter, 
when he heard of her troubles, and had accompanied her and her 
infant to England, passing throughout the journey for her grand- 
father, to those who knew no better; for his attenuated figure, 
and long white hair, gave him the air of extreme age, though he 
was still active, and always cheerful. 

“*T expected, as before observed, to have seen my daughter 
when she arrived, quite subdued by sorrow. I could not, there- 
fore, comprehend her manner, when she ran into my arms, and 
presented her beautiful infant to me; and afterwards introduced 
Mr. Neville, as her best and dearest friend. The expression of 
her countenance was indeed sad, and her manner subdued ; but 
though I watched her face with a mother’s eye, I could discern 
no evidences whatever of that fretfulness which had embittered 
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the days of her highest earthly prosperity. I kept my thoughts 


to myself, however, dreading, by the mention of them, to disturb 


that composure which I supposed to be assumed; for, as to its 
real source, I could not comprehend it. No—not even after that 
pious and experienced christian, Mr. Neville, had repeatedly 
endeavored to éxplain it to me. 

‘<The worthy man having no settled home before, established 
himself in a cottage near to us; and thus we secured the solace 
of his holy instructions, already so much blessed to my daughter, 
and procured both for herself and for me, much relief from his 
particularly interesting conversation, I soon learned to place 
much confidence in him, and my poor forsaken daughter had 
only been with me a few weeks when I expressed my astonish- 
ment, privately to him, respecting that composure of manner 
which had caused my surprise ever since her return, stating 
what her case had been in that respect when she was, as it were, 
the spoiled child of prosperity; and asking him whether he did 
not think this change might be attributed to the diversion of her 
thoughts towards her infant ?’ 

“** Pardon me, madam,’ he replied, ‘ if 1 question your surmise ; 
the child, however interesting, is held by the parent by a very 
uncertain tenure, but the peace your daughter feels has its 
foundation on a more enduring basis.’ 

‘‘Although my hearing took in his words, and my memory 
recorded them, I entered into his sentiments as little as if they 
had been uttered in Greek or Hebrew; and I was as much con- 
vinced, that it was the influence of the presence of her child 
which rendered my daughter so tranquil as I saw her, after this 
conversation, as I was before. I was, however, to be most pain- 
fully torn from this stronghold of deception. We had settled 
down quietly for many months, and there had been no other 
marks of the progress of our time, so quickly had it gone on; but 
the crowth of our dear little Adela, when with a short, a very 
short warning, our darling was snatched from us. She expired 
in her mother’s arms, whilst I stoodby, helplessly and despair- 


ingly looking on. But what was my astonishment, after the 


first paroxysms of maternal anguish—after the last kiss had 
sealed the long, long adieu, and the last remains of the child had 
been consigned to the dust,—to mark the tranquil and composed 
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deportment of my daughter. The expression of her features 
could be read in no other way, than as indicating such an 
acquiescence in the Divine will as 1 could not even compre- 
hend—for this loss had utterly confounded me, acting as a blight 
on all my prospects. I remembered, then, and not till then, 
what Mr. Neville had said, respecting the frailty of the tenure by 
which a parent holds a child, shewing how the possession of 
such an one could not be the basis of perfect peace, and I was 
led once more to open my heart again to him, and this time 
with more candour. I reminded him of what he had said; 
having stated the astonishment which I had felt on witnessing 
the perfect submission of my daughter, to the terrible bereave- 
ment which had been inflicted—a submission evidently so con- 
trary to her natural feelings, that not a tint of color had 
returned to her cheeks or lips since she had taken the last look of 
the infant-corpse, and I begged him to explain this mystery to me. 

“«There is,” said he, ‘a peace which the world can never 
comprehend, as it is wholly independent of it. This peace, 
coming as it does from the very God of Peace, your daughter 
enjoys through the medium indicated in his holy word—the 
Lord Jesus Christ. So entirely is this peace superior to all 
earthly considerations, that I have every reason to believe the 
troubles brought upon your daughter, by the inexcusable con- 
duct of her husband, and the consequent fall from a prosperous 
condition into comparative poverty, have been made the means, 
by Him who in this life works with us by means, to bring 
about that mighty change, without which no one can enter the 
kingdom of God. In other words, I believe her to be born of the 
Spirit ; and in virtue of such birth, to be now enabled to exhibit 
the fruits of that Spirit, and amongst these, that one especially 
which is most contrary to her natural disposition. This peace 
is to be obtained only from God, through Christ, according to 
his own declaration, ‘ Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you.” ‘These things I have spoken unto you, that in me 
ye might have peace: in the world ye shall have tribulation ; 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world ’ 

“The knowledge, then, of our being at peace with God is the 
foundation of the peace of all believers, and amongst these, of 
your afflicted daughter ; and it is through the influence of this 
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knowledge, that the Divine Spirit acts upon the mind of any 
individual of the sons of Adam, to create that sense of peace 
which admits of no disturbance even from the most excruciating 
trials of this present life. This peace has been enjoyed during 
the privation of every comfort of life, in darkness and pestilence; . 
under every species of social cruelty—on the rack, and at the 
burning stake. This is ‘the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,’ and whoever is endowed with the knowledge 
of this peace will, like your daughter, be enabled to bring forth 
not only this, but all the fruits of the Divine Spirit in their due 
season.’ 

“It was but imperfectly, and as the blind man just restored 
to sight, who saw men as trees walking, that I entered into the 
meaning of what Mr. Neville tried then to bring to my under- 
standing; but the continued submission of my daughter’s deport- 
ment, added to other beautiful manifestations which she was 
enabled to produce of the fruits of the Divine Spirit in overcoming 
her own sorrows, to administer to the comforts of others, acting 
as a continual living commentary on Mr. Neville’s principles, I 
was at length compelled to acknowledge that there is a peace 
which passeth all understanding, and which, when shed abroad 
in the heart, sets it above every temporal infliction.” 


(To be continued.) 


RIGHT WORDS. 

The tongue is the glory of man; learn to employ yours for the 
glory of God. Language is the great medium of intercourse 
between man and man; let yours be pure and plain, that 
thought and feeling may rush from heart to heart. There isa 
tawdry and a simple language, as there is a tawdry and a simple 
dress. The tawdry shows vanity and weakness; the simple 
shows vigour and sense. Some by their language make easy 
things hard, and hard things harder; they do not make dark 
things clear, but they make clear things dark; instead. of 
“reducing marvels to plain things, they inflate plain things to 
marvels.”” ‘It requires,” says Ussher, “all our learning to 
make things plain.” If you are not understood, you cannot 
instruct; and if you are not simple, you will not be understood. 
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A good rule for a teacher is, to use no words that do not teach. 
How forcible are right words! Such are weighty and simple— 
weighty, because they convey solid thought, and simple, because 
natural. Be solid, be simple, be in earnest, if you would inform 
the head, and inflame the heart. When you strive after solid 


THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
( Resumed from page 79.) 


Amongst the ancient books of the Hindoos, the Institutes of 
Menu, a code of laws and ethical maxims, stand pre-eminent: 
they are in fact acknowledged to be the oldest of all their 
writings ; and the internal evidence they offer is in favor of this 
opinion. They were evidently written before the rite of crema- 
tion prevailed in India, as they give directions as to the mode in 
which the widows of Brahmins should pass the days of their 
widowhood, never hinting that it was an act of religious duty to 
oer shemeeives on the funeral pile of their husbands: but the 
Vedas recognize this custom, and sometimes commend, though 
they do not positively enjoin, it. We must admit then that the 
Institutes of Menu are older than the Vedas. | 

It may, therefore, probably elicit a smile from our young 
readers, when they are told that these most ancient books of the 
Hindoos, the Institutes of Menu, amongst other things, regulate 
“the legal interest of money, and the limited rate of it in 
different cases, with an exception in regard to adventures at sea !”’ 
Now. the question we wish to ask is this—how long ago 
did the Indians engage in “ adventures at sea?’ Did they know 
enough of navigation to venture out of sight of land, two thou- 
sand, or even one thousand, years ago? Every one who is at all 
conversant with the subject, knows that at the former period, 
even the adventurous Phenicians and Carthaginians, our first 
argonauts, crept along the shore with the greatest caution, and 
never hazarded “adventures at sea.”” What then can be said of 
the Indians (who, like the Egyptians, thought it a positive crime 
to leave their native land) in this respect? 

Although Arrian, in his account of the Indians, informs us that 
they had sailors and ship-carpenters amongst them, he says that 
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they were “employed on the rivers ;” and it is quite evident 
from what follows, that they were not a little afraid of salt-water. 
This historian, in describing the departure of Alexander’s ficet 
from his new conquests on the Hydaspes, tells us that the master 
of the world was determined to attempt “‘ something surprisingly 
great and uncommon” when he conceived the design of sailing 
“all through the sea” from India to the gulph of Persia, a 
passage of a few days’ duration, and along shore for the whole 
distance. To the poor Hindoos, this magnificent undertaking 
was so unprecedented that he could get none of them to go with 
him, famous as they are reported to have been for ‘ adventures at 
sea, and he was consequently compelled to man his fleet with 
Phenicians, Cyprians, and other foreigners; and even his own 
first officer, Nearchus, thought he had a design to get rid of him 
when he proposed so awfully-perilous an undertaking. The 
ning 
occasion is graphically sketched by Arrian. — | 

“It was wonderful to hear the 
mighty number of ships at the same instant, as also the shouts of 
the rowers, and the commands of the officers, which the banks, 
often higher than the ships themselves, and the thick woods on 
each side of the river, so increased by compression and repér- 
cussion that the barbarians on all hands were struck. with the 
utmost surprise thereat; and what added to the wonder, was; 
their seeing horses embarked on board a fiéet, which was 
so unusual a sight (for the expedition of Bacchus into the country 
was by land) that they followed the fleet a vast way down the 
river.” Even the remoter Indians flocked to the spectacle from | 
all parts, and sang songs in honor of the marvellous event: | 

And yet these are the very men for whose use the interest on — 
‘‘adventures at sea” had been regulated in the Institutes of 
Menu! The idea that, at this period, they knew any thing of 
maritime affairs, is so perfectly absurd that we think nothing 
further need be said regarding it, and the inevitable inference is 
that these Institutes cannot be at the utmost, much more than 
two thousand years old; if they can boast on ental ee 
that duration, which is very questionable. 

Now the Vedas, as we have shewn, cannot claim to be as old 
as the Institutes, and we shall accordingly find that they could 
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not have been composed eighteen hundred years ago. In 
both cases we merely give the limit which bars their pretension 
to any superior antiquity, without intending for one moment, to 
imply that they are not of much later origin. We give the dates 
at which we know they did not exist; though we are unable to 
fix that of their origin. 

Diodorus, Strabo, and Arrian, all of them writing about 
eighteen centuries ago, speak of seven great classes among the 
Hindoos in their day. At a subsequent period, these seven 
classes became merged into four, the number existing at the 
present period. During this subsequent period, therefore, (and 
we know not how recently) the Vedas must have been written, as 
they only recognize four classes, and not seven, which they 
would have done, had they been composed as early as the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. This four-fold division, 
pervading the Vedas, would have been less notorious, were it not 


‘so intimately interwoven as it is, with the very theology of the 


Hindoos. The four great classes of India are determined by the 
nobility or ignominy of their descent from the head, arms, body, 
or feet, of Brahma, respectively. The Brahmins claim to have 
come from the head; the Ketteri, rajahs, or soldiers, from the 
arms; the Bice, or tradesmen, from the body ; and the Sooder, 
or shepherds, from the feet. The three other classes, magistrates, 
courtiers, and husbandmen, must therefore, have become extinct 
before the Vedas were written, as they would have been equally 
entitled, with the others, to some kind of connection with the 
great Brahma. They were nof extinct eighteen hundred years 
ago, and therefore the Vedas could not have been then in 
existence. 

The sacred books of the Chinese, attributed to Buddha, must 
share the fate of the Indian Vedas; as Buddha himself came 
from India, and the whole religion of the celestial empire is an 
offshoot from the Hindoo mythology. It is not indeed contended 
that this god was born before 1014 B. C. 

The Egyptians attribute their sacred books to Hermes. But 
who was Hermes? Manetho, the historian of Egypt, pretends 
to quote the sacred books written by him, when giving an account 
of the Jewish captivity, in rivalry of the Scripture narrative. As 
the Jews had their Moses, the Egyptians invented their Hermes in 
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opposition; but unfortunately outwitted themselves by making 
him so much like his prototype that every one recognizes them 
as copy and original. To this Hermes (anglicé Moses) the 
Hermetic creed, so highly extolled by many who see no beauty 
in the great original of Holy Writ, is attributed; but we know 
nothing of this document as a separate creed, till the time of 
Jamblichus, who was cotemporary with the fathers of the 
Christian church, and could therefore infuse into it, not only the 
glory of Judaism, but the greater glory of Christianity. How- 
ever this may be, we only know the ‘ Hermetic creed’ to be 
seventeen. hundred years old. 

But our antiquaries, unable to prove by direct evidence, the 
existence of any early theological knowledge among the Egyp- 
tians, have appealed to their reputed attainments in philosophy 
and science, and state the case somewhat in this form. “ The 
Egyptians were a highly civilized people thousands of years ago— 
they were skilled in many branches of natural science, and 
especially astronomy; and is it at all likely that they were 
ignorantof theology or ethics? May we not therefore assume 
that a degree of sacred knowledge, consistent with their other 
acquirements prevailed among them at the same remote period ?”’ 
Perhaps we may assume it. Bat assumption is not proof, and in 
this case at least, is doubly-good-for-nothing, as we have no 
evidence that the Egyptians knew any thing of science or 
philosophy, so early as the days of Moses. We have already 
exposed the impudent fallacy of those arguments which have 
been drawn from the zodiac at Dendera, (see ante p. 49) and we 
believe, as respects every other branch of science, the deductions 
of our modern writers are equally untenable. But even admit- 
ting that the old Egyptians were as wise as they are generally 
thought to be, can we for one moment look upon such a fact as 
in any way bearing upon the present question ? 

The Phenicians, the Chaldeans, and the Parsees, all pretend 
that they have sacred writings of high antiquity. Our informant 
on this point is Eusebius, one of the fathers, who wrote about 
fifteen hundred years ago. But as he attributes these sacred books 
to Sanchoniatho, Berossus, and Zoroaster respectively, we must 
endeavor to find out when these men flourished. 

Sanchoniatho, who wrote what is called the “cosmogony” of 
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the Phenicians, is supposed to have lived about a thousand years 
later than Moses, but it has never been proved as yet, that he 
lived at all. The fragments attributed to him, which are still 
extant, are in the Greek language, and consist mainly of an 
incoherent and absurd narrative of the creation, in which the 
writer has confusedly mixed the guesses of philosophers, the 
dreams of poets, and the misunderstood fragments of tradition 
then afloat, not only with the ideas, but with several of the very 
words, of our Hebrew Scriptures. 

Berossus is said to have been contemporary with Alexander 
the Great, and wrote, consequently, about twelve hundred years 
after Moses. He gives an account of the creation, the deluge, 
and the dispersion of mankind, which, though evidently based on 
the Scripture narrative, is disfigured by the admixture of much 
puerility and fiction. 

Of Zoroaster or Zerdusht, nothing certain is known. It is 
not contended that he lived so early as Moses by many centuries, 
and some antiquarians have imagined that there were two or 


more persons of the name, separated by long intervals of time.. 


The writings moreover, generally attributed to him, have been 
frequently challenged as spurious, and so far as we can judge of 
them from the fragments yet remaining, they are so ae and 
speculative, that no use can be made of them. 

We have thus attempted an examination of the sacred books 
of the Indians, Chinese, Egyptians, Babylonians, Phenicians, and 
Parsees; and have shewn that even the oldest of them can bear 
no comparison with the venerable books composing the Penta- 
teuch. After stating the several assumptions to a remote 
antiquity put forth on their behalf, we have looked for something 
like proof, and have found none. We cannot discover any 
mention of either of them prior to the commencement of the 
Christian era. Nay, we have shewn with regard to the oldest of 
them—the books of the Hindoos—that the people to whom they 
are ascribed had no knowledge of writing two thousand years 
ago; and that the very first of these books was not composed 
till after the Indians had become expert navigators, which they 
certainly were not at the time of Alexander’s invasion, about 
326 years B.C.; nor before the seven castes, which existed 


) among them eighteen hundred years ago, had merged into the 
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four, remaining at the present day. Having searched our early 
historians in vain, for traces of these Hindoo books, we can 
find no mention of them till the days of Sir John Maundeville, 
about five hundred years ago; but as he distinctly speaks of their 
writings and litanies, we may safely allow that he refers to them ; 
and be sure that from his time downwards, they have actually 
been known. But as we have no wish to take an extreme view 
of the case, we will assign to them a mean of the two dates 
referred to. Five hundred years ago they were in existence: 
fifteen hundred years ago it is more than probable from the pre- 


ceding arguments, that they were nof. In admitting, therefore, 


that they are one thousand years old, we shall perhaps make as 
near an approximation to the truth as is now practicable. What- 
ever may be the age of these Hindoo books, the Chinese sacred 
writings must be of still more recent origin, so that we need not 
waste any more time upon enquiries respecting the latter. Those 
of the other nations spoken of are certainly coeval with the 
commencement of the present era, and some of them may be a 
few centuries older, though none of them approach, within a 
thousand years, those books of Moses, which form the nucleus 
of our Old Testament Scriptures. 

On a review of our arguments, it will be at once seen that the 
points of evidence in favor of this very limited antiquity of the 
pseudo-scriptures of heathen nations, are few and unsatisfactory. 
In a future number, we shall endeavor to shew how widely 
different is the position of our own Bible, by adducing a con- 
tinuous and conclusive chain of proofs from our own times, back 
to those of the great Hebrew lawgiver himself. 


SHE IS ONLY A GOVERNESS, 


Ir has been said, that he does not live in vain, who transfers, 
as often as opportunity presents itself, a single grain from the 
mass of human misery, to the mass of human happiness. We 
believe there are many who would allow no such opportunity to 
pass where the case is one of misery, who yet allow thousands 
and thousands of occasions to flit by unimproved, in which, by 
a very slight effort, mere uneasiness might be changed into com- 
parative felicity ; and this, simply, because the circumstances are 
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too unobtrusive to be remarked by those who do not make a 
conscience of walking through life with their eyes wide open. 
We all profess to take the simple sublimity of the golden rule 
for our guide, and we fail in its application to our relative duties, 
not because we do not wish to comply with its requisitions, but 
because we are too much engrossed with self, to think how we 
should feel, were we in the condition of those around us. But 
example is more powerful than precept; and as an illustration 
of our meaning, we beg to submit the following narrative to the 
attention, more especially, of young ladies, whose sisters may yet 
be under the instruction of a governess. 

Much has of late been written as to the position which a 
governess ought to occupy in a family. As with the members of 
the family itself, of course, their happiness is much in their own 
keeping. He who has given us duties to fulfil, has been pleased 
to make the very act of performance a source of happiness; and 
those who have had the most arduous and painful ones to per- 
form, have not unfrequently been those who have most empha- 
tically felt that in their fulfilment there “‘ has been great reward.” 
Still we must recollect, that the young governess is, under the 
most favorable circumstances, an isolated being; she often feels 
herself a check upon the full flow of domestic intercourse; she 
lives among strangers who are often ignorant of her past life, 
and most cherished associations ; and she is most frequently cut 
off from all social intercourse with others of her own age. 

This is a world of change; and there are very few of our young 
readers who must not feel it within the bounds of possibility, 
that either themselves, or some of their dearest connections, may 
at some future period be called upon to discharge the duties of 
that responsible office. Let then a fellow feeling at least make 
them kind; and let them endeavor by consideration and sym- 
pathy to lighten the burdens, not only of their sisters’ governesses, 
bat of all with whom they are brought in contact. 

Emmeline Garnon was the eldest daughter of a wealthy East 
India merchant. From her earliest childhood she displayed un- 
common abilities, joined to more than an average amount of 
application; and her father delighted in the prospect of his 
daughter's becoming not only an accomplished, but an intellectual 
woman. She was placed at an excellent school; and no pains 
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nor expence were withheld in storing her mind with ail that was 
calculated to enrich it. Mr. Garnon, however, was not spared 
to see the result of the education on which he had expended so 
| When Emmeline was about sixteen, a fever deprived her of her 
) affectionate parent ; and, to add to the affliction with which the 
family were overwhelmed, it was soon discovered that Mr. Gar- 
non’s affairs were in a very involved condition, and that from 
affluence, they would be suddenly reduced to a scanty pittance. 
On Emmeline’s feelings this intelligence produced little change ; 
it seemed natural to her that everything should be changed, now 
he who had provided them with all their luxuries was gone. It 
. was, however, with no small degree of satisfaction that she re- 
: ceived the intelligence, that, through the kindness of an uncle, 
| her education was to be continued till she was eighteen, by 
which time, it was presumed, she would be fully qualified to 
discharge the duties of a governess; and not only to relieve her 
: mother from the burden of supporting her, but also be enabled, 
in some small degree, to assist her in the education of her little 
sisters. 

Emmeline’s highest ambition had ever been to do her duty in 
that state of life unto which it should please God to call her. 
What that station might ultimately be, she had never hitherto 
seriously considered. It had so far been that of a school-girl; 
and she had felt it her duty to embrace the means of improve- 
ment so lavishly set before her. Now that an ulterior object 

: was presented, it may be readily premised, therefore, that her 
i energies did not flag; and at the expiration of the allotted period, 
no difficulty was found in obtaining a very superior situation for 
; her,—superior, not only as to the high standing in the county 
, of the family with whom she was to reside, but also as to the 
amount of emolument she was to receive. 

It was in the early summer that Emmeline arrived at New- 
lands ; and her highest anticipations were more than realized ip 
all she saw around her. From Mr. and Mrs. Newton, she re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, and her two little pupils were affec- 
tionate, docile children, with whom she speedily felt quite at 
home. 

Mrs. Newton having soon ascertained that Emmeline’s plans 
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of education were such as she was likely to approve of, left her 
children entirely to her guidance, and made a point of not inter- 
fering with her arrangements. Emmeline found her task a 
pleasant and a light one; for the education she had to impart 
was so entirely of a rudimentary character, that fresh as she was 
from school, she felt it, as she expressed it in a letter to her 
mother, almost like playing at being a governess. Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton were a good deal from home at first, so that she was 
left exclusively to the society of her young charge. Out of 
school-hours they passed much of their time in the open air, and 
Emmeline had abundant leisure to gratify her love of reading, 
while the children were amusing themselves near her. After 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton’s return home, they had a good deal of 
company. On these occasions, Emmeline, who dined with the 
children at the family luncheon, had perfect liberty either to 
appear in the drawing-room in the evening, or to absent herself, 
as was most agreeable. She generally preferred the solitude of 
the school-room, as she found no particular enjoyment in merely 
gazing at an assemblage of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
scarcely any of whom ever appeared conscious of her presence. 
Thus the months rolled on, till the days began to shorten, and 
the period for much out-door exercise was gone by. Great joy 
was now experienced by the children at the prospect of the 
speedy return of their eldest sister, who had been paying a long 
series of visits among the relatives of her own mother. Em- 
meline had heard so much of Miss Newton from the little ones, 
and her admiration had been so highly excited by all that had 
fallen from Mr. and Mrs. Newton respecting her, that she looked 
forward to this event with as great joy as any of the family, and 
entertained little doubt that she should find in her, a friend and 
companion, whose society would be not only agreeable but im- 
proving. Adelaide Newton, on her part, looked upon the addition 
that had been made to the home circle during her absence, as a 
watter of congratulation, and expressed to all her friends a hope 
that she should find her sisters’ young governess very useful ; 
for she had heard much from her father’s and Mrs. Newton’s 
Miss Newton was considerably older than Emmeline; and, 
like her, was richly gifted, for as both had been educated at the 
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same school, a similar degree of culture had been bestowed upon 
each. Adelaide felt, on leaving school, that so far from her 
education being finished, it was in fact only now in reality to 
begin ; that a solid foundation had indeed been laid, but that 
the extent of the superstructure must depend entirely on her own 
exertions. She applied herself at once to the task of self-im- 
provement in good earnest ; she laid down a plan of occupation, 
which should be as little affected by the ordinary varieties of 
family life as possible; and she adhered to her resolutions year 
after year with the most praiseworthy inflexibility. Her absence 
from home, at the period of our story, had for many months 
broken up her ordinary habits, and she looked forward to her 
return home with a redoubled desire to resume her favorite 
vocations. | 

But while Adelaide Newton was thus eager for self-improve- 
ment, her desires were limited to the improvement of her intel- 
lectual powers ; the improvement of the heart, the purification of 
the springs of action, occupied little of her thoughts. Self- 
indulgence was all she aimed at; and yet conscience was too 
active not to give her frequent warnings that such was the case; 
so, by little and little, she learned to stifle its voice, by throwing 
over it the mantle of consideration for others, and, self-deceived, 
pursued her course, in reality making all around her subservient 
to her will, as far as was in her power, while constantly en- 
deavoring to make it appear that the good of others dictated her 
actions. 

Emmeline was not long in making the discovery, that with 
Miss Newton she was simply to be “* The Governess ;”’ and that 
anything like an unprofessional intimacy was out of the question. 
‘It will be such an advantage to Miss Garnon,”’ argued Adelaide, 
‘to revise my translations; it will prevent her forgetting what 
she has had so much labor in acquiring.”” And thus it happened 
constantly, that Emmeline found her few hours of solitude, those 
hours which she had so highly prized, quite taken up by the 
examination of Miss Newton's manuscripts. That Emmelin 
should have a similar taste for self-improvement, seemed never to 
occur to Miss Newton; she had been educated for a governess, 
and every sort of information was expected to flow forth spon- 
taneously. 
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To suit the shortened days, the family dinner hour was now 
changed to four o’clock, and Emmeline end her pupils joined the 
family circle. The evening, after an early tea, was spent in 
reading aloud; and Emmeline found that it was expected she 
hould remain in the library with the rest of the family all the 
evening. There was a succession of lady-visitors staying at 
Newlands, and it was presumed that all the ladies took it m 
tarn to read, but very soon the form of offering to do so was 
quite given up, and all the labor devolved upon Emmeline alone. 
She had expressed her fondness for it, one evening when Adelaide 
made it very evident that she had rather be employed in finishing 
apiece of work she was engaged in,—what a pity some people 
cannot understand, that though an occupation may be really 
“Do you know, dear Adelaide,” said one of her friends to her 
one night, after Emmeline had retired, “I felt almost ashamed 
of not offering to help Miss Garnon to-night? but she reads so 
, eqage attempted, so | thought it best to say nothing 

“Oh, there's not the least occasion for you to think of such 


' @ thing,” replied Adelaide ; “ Miss Garnon has no merit in doing 


what she does so well; for she has quite a 
loes passion for it, and, 
even were it disagreeable to her, 1 am sure she would be glad of 
an opportunity of making herself useful ; for you must see how 
very little she has to do with only such young children to instruct. 
1 used to read a little sometimes myself, but I soon found it 
unnecessary; Miss Garnon found out it was my only time for 
nathing Gn Mind, end I don't 

would exactly the thing for her to sit with her hands before 
her, while we were reading aload.” 

Little did Adelaide know how Emmeline was snatching every 
a at she could poasibly spare, to work some little gifts for 

birthdays of her mother and sisters, which all happened to 
upon sure, she now began to fear she should be unable to 
complete in time. One day, when Emmeline was just going out 
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to enjoy her daily walk (for she felt exercise quite necessary to’ 
_ her existence) she was met by Miss Newton: *‘Oh! Miss Gare 
non,” she said, “I understood you were going with a message 
from mamma, to that poor sick woman across the common; we 
are going to have company at dinner to-day, and I am particularly 
anxious to sing a duet that was given me by a lady who will be 
here; she will think me very ungrateful if I don't let her hear 
it; and I am quite sorry I forgot all about it till to-day. You 
would sing the first best, I know, but I really have not time to 
practise the second; so, what I was going to say is, if you will 
3 be so kind as practise it, I will carry the arrowroot to Mrs. Wood. 
i's You'll have the best of it, I aesure you, for it will be piercingly 
cold on the common ; but you really require a good practice, for 
: I don’t know when you have opened the instrument. You will 
learn your part far more quickly than I should do, for I really 
am not accustomed to take a second.” And was Emmeline? 
. perhaps my reader asks. Notin the least ; and the difficult duet 


occupied her fill the hour when ‘the children returned to their 
lessons, in high spirits, and full of the 
| walk they had had. 

Things went on in: the 
¥ Mr. Newton was a man of close observation; and he had been 
t endeavoring to find a remedy for the little acts of oppression that 
were quietly submitted to by Miss Garnon, but each one in itself 
appeared so trifling, that he felt he could hardly expostulate with 
his daughter on the subject till he had devised some plan which 
would strike at the root of the system. The family were to 


of the children’s holiday, and Emmeline was fondly hoping she 
might spend it with her own dear mamma; but sundry hints 
thrown out by Miss Newton of late, as to children needing some 
one to take care of them as much during the holidays as at any 
| other time, made her heart begin to fail her lest this indulgence 


should be denied. Her delight was, therefore, proportioned to 
her surprise, when Mr. Newton, one morning at breakfast, asked 
‘4 her if she thought her mamma could be persuaded to receive her 
‘s for a month,—“ for,”’ he added, “if so, I should like it to be from 
the middle of this month till the middle of September, for we 
must have you with us during a part of the time we are at the 


spend the month of September at the sea-side ; it was the month 
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coast; we shall have so many beauties to shew you, that you 
will, I am sure, enjoy.”’ | : 
Adelaide was no less surprised than Emmeline ; she did not 
say anything, however, till she was alone with her father, when 
she asked him if he did not think six weeks’ holidays would be 
too long for the children. ‘‘I have no intention of their having ' 
more than a month,”’ he replied; “1 was going to ask you, 
Adelaide, to be so kind as to take Miss Garnon’s place till we 
leave home. I agree with you in thinking a month will be quite 
long enough for them, but I am particularly anxious that Miss 
Garnon should enjoy a part of their holidays with us; she has 
had no recreation since she came here, and I wish her to have 
some other associations connected with us, than those of the 
school-room. Besides, Adelaide, she came here as governess to 
your little sisters,and | am much mistaken if she ever expected 
to have to act in that capacity to their elder sister, and yet I 
suspect you have monopolized rather an undue proportion of her 
time. However, for one fortnight, lam sure you can have no 
- Qbjection to supply her place; only, remember, | wish every thing 
in the school-room to go on with the same undeviating regularity | 
that has hitherto been practised.” . 
Adelaide expressed a wish that she had known sooner of her 
father's determination, for, she said, there were so many things 
she had intended to finish before leaving home, she was quite 
| ata loss how to contrive. Her father inquired what was the 
| nature of the things in question; and he could not suppress a : 
smile when he heard, an analysis of Butler's Analogy, and a 
translation of a certain canto of Tasso, enumerated : it appeared | 
to him that their completion might very well stand over till after | 
their return home. “I am certainly very fond of teaching,” said 
Adelaide, “‘ but I have decidedly no talent for it.” 
“Then, on that very account,” replied her father, “ ought you 
' to practise yourself in it, dear Adelaide, and endeavor to turn 
i your stores of information to good account. What should you 
think of my dismissing my gardener, because he does not occupy 
himself exclusively in putting seeds into the ground, and trying 
how many can possibly be buried in the garden? We think 
that but a very small part of his duty. Five-and-twenty years 
have been passed by you in sowing—I do not blame you for this 
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—but I do know that, even where good seed is sown, the enemy 
is ever watchful to mingle tares among it; and in the case of too 
many young ladies, those tares, I fear, may be designated self- 
indulgence, and want of consideration for others.” 

Adelaide did not reply, but she applied herself to the task of 
instruction with a heavy heart; she determined, however, not to 
do it superficially, but to prepare every lesson beforehand. This 
took up so much time that she was hardly ever to be spoken 
with by her parents; she came late to breakfast, and wore an 
abstracted air; and if she came into the drawing-room to see 
any morning visitor, it was only for a moment, and she apolo- 
gised for her abrupt departure, from the pressing nature of her 
engagements. 

‘Is it not a pity to allow Adelaide to apply herself so closely?” 
said a lady one day to Mr. Newton, after she had left the room. 

‘Miss Garnon has applied as closely for a year past,” was 
his reply, ‘and no one thought any thing of it.” 

“ But that is such a different case; she, you know, was edu- 


cated for a governess.” 


“ And my Adelaide, I trust, was educated by me with the 
desire that she should live for others.” 

“Oh! Mr. Newton, the case is qgui/e different ; Adelaide is so 
remarkably talented, it is a pity to see her a mere governess.”’ 

And thus perversely people judge! Talents and accomplish- 
ments are by the world generally rated high, just in proportion 
to the uselessness of them to their possessor; but when once 
used as a means of subsistence, they are depreciated, even by 
those who extolled them most highly before ! 

But we must hasten to a close. This little incident awoke a 
new train of thought in Adelaide's mind; and by little and little 
she was led to see the selfishness of her former conduct. She 
found that a person may be fond of teaching, without wishing it 
to become her sole occupation; and she never again asked 
Emmeline to take her class at the village school, when too indo- 
lent to go out herself. She also learned that continual teaching, 
more, almost, than any other occupation, has a tendency to 
wear out body and mind, and to make relaxation of some kind 
indispensable. She was led too, to feel how important it is to 
take right views of the situations and feelings of all around us, 
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or we may be, in fact, inflicting a penalty under the mask of 
duty or kindness. But, above all, she was led to deep and 
earnest prayer that she might no longer live unto herself; but 
that she might spend and be spent in a higher service. And 
when the winter came round, and the collect for the first Sunday 
after the Epiphany was used in the services of that day, she 
could not repress a feeling of wonder, that in former years she 
should have used the words without desiring to enter into their 
spirit; and her daily desire became more intense that she might, 
in every relation of life, both “perceive and know what things 
she ought to do; and also might have grace and power faithfully 
to fulfil the same.” L. N. 
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MAGAZINE FOR LUNATICS. 


In the town of Dumfries, is situated the “Crichton Royal 
Institution”’ for the Reception of the Insane. This noble Institu- 
tion, which deservedly ranks amongst the first of its kind in the 
world, is for the reception of the poor as well as for the higher 
classes of society; the latter, I believe, here preponderate. 
Among those who are inmates of this Institution are gentlemen 
and gentlewomen of very superior mental powers. The extra- 
ordinary though judicious system of treatment pursued at the 
Crichton Institution, accompanied by the kindest and most 
unremitting attention towards the unfortunate patients, has had 
the effect of bringing the condition of the inmates to a state as 
nearly approaching sanity asis, perhaps, possible. The resi- 
dents at this Institution have their balls, their concerts, and 
musical soirees ; and occasionally theatrical representations; they 
also regularly attend Divine worship. They have their library of 
English and foreign works. It is an increasing one, and is used 
to an extent that some would hardly credit. 

But one of the most extraordinary features connected with this 
Institution is the publication of a monthly periodical called 
“The New Moon.” the articles of which are contributed by the 
inmates of this or other lunatic asylums. This “ New Moon” 
contains papers clever and gay, witty and argumentative, ludi- 
crous and philosophical, and the greater portion of the subjects, 


especially the poetry, appears to be the production of well stored 
and orderly minds. 
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MY BOOK-SHELVES,—No. II. 


Tuere are few studies more interesting to the young than 
Natural History. But there are very few books upon the subject 
that make it seem so, whether we take the departments of 
zoology, ornithology, entomology, or any of the other ologies into 
which it is divided. Authors on almost all topics, seem to be 
more anxious to let the world know how clever they are, than to 
make their readers as wise as themselves, and for this purpose 
fence their information with hard names, and throw over it an 
air of mysticism and erudition that frightens away the timid and 
simple. But give Natural History a fair chance, and every child 
will love it—love it for its own sake, and love it, too, for His 
sake who has “‘ made every thing beautiful in its season.” 

We are apt to describe some studies as still in their infancy ; 
but how few of them have arrived at maturity. The discoveries 
of the last fifty years, in all branches of science, completely 
throw into shade all the knowledge of the three or four previous 
centuries. Limited, indeed, was our knowledge before the days 
of Bacon, little more than two hundred years ago. It was this 
great man who woke up philosophy from the dream of ages, and 
persuaded the world that induction and experiment must take the 
place of logic and speculation. 

Yet during this long night of ignorance there was one book, or 
rather one series of books, extant, always in advance of the age. Its 
writers were men, and not infants—individuals of cultivated and 
comprehensive minds, gifted with tremendous eloquence, and 
stored with great ideas that were well worthy of it. Three 
thousand years ago and upwards they propounded truths in 
science, and especially in natural history, which not only remain 
untouched by our latest discoveries, but eclipse by their grandeur 
and importance, and the majesty and graphic power with which 
they are described, all that has been made known by modern 
authors. Job, Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, and others of the sacred 
writers, have left us a better natural history, so far as it extends, 
than any which had been written up to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. Read only the descriptions given by 
them of the war-horse, the wild-ass, the ostrich, the eagle, the 
reem, behemoth, and leviathan, and compare them with the 
fabulous nonsense of our naturalists two or three centuries ago. 
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Contrast them with the drivelling falsehoods of Sir John 
Mandeville, a little earlier; and, disallowing the inspiration of 
the Bible, we shall be constrained to add with greater emphasis 
than this wonder-telling traveller—“‘ And this is great marbeille.” 

Yet Mandeville was an authority in his day, the truth of his 
book having been vouched for by his holiness the Pope —‘‘ @ur 
boly of his speciall grace,” says he, remptted mp boke to 
be cyamined and permptted by the Abps of his conseille. Bethe 
which mp Boke was preded for trewe.” Independently, however, 
of the large variety of human races described by this veracious 
author—some with but one leg and foot, others with only one 
eye in the middle of their forehead, others without heads or 
noses ; and others who lived on such a small scale as to marry at 
six months old, and die when they had reached as many years — 
he gives us an account of a great number of quadrupeds and birds 
that never existed any where but in the fictions of our poets and 
mythologists. 

Much controversy has been expended on the subject of the 
unicorn, and the sacred writers have been held responsible not 
only for its existence, but for all the fables associated with it by 
later authors. The question is settled in very few words. No 
animal, having only one horn, is mentioned in the Bible: we are 
not therefore bound to believe in the existence of such a creature. 
It is quite true that a beast called a Reem is several times men- 
tioned by the sacred writers, and equally true that some persons 
have supposed this teem to be the Unicorn, without knowing 
themselves what the unicorn really was. Later commentators, 
following in their track, have thought themselves necessitated to 
defend the fictitious animal, whilst they lost sight of the real 
one; and have therefore insisted on our admitting his existence, 
barber's pole, mane, hoofs, tail, tassel, gold-chain, and all! In 
nothing is the simple majesty of Scripture more conspicuous than 
in the contrast which it offers, with reference to this creature, to 
the silly inventions of later writers. The only points described 
by the sacred penman are its untameableness, its strength, and 
its agility. “‘ Will the reem be willing to serve thee or abide by 
thy crib? canst thou bind the reem with his band in the furrow ? 
or will he harrow the valleys after thee? Wilt thou trust him 
because his strength is great, or wilt thou leave thy labor to him? 
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Wilt thou believe him that he will bring home thy seed, and 
gather it into thy barn?” 

From these, and a few other notices in Holy Writ, the. unicorn 
has been manufactured. From its association with the royal 
arms of England, all have become familiar with the popular form 
of this animal; but few are probably aware that so lately as four 
centuries ago this unicorn was nothing but anantelope. Lydgate, 
in describing a national pageant upon London Bridge, says 
of it— 

“ And at the drawe-bryge that is faste by, 
“Two toures there were up pight, 
‘* An Antelope, and a Lyon standing by, 
‘* Above them, Seynt George, our ladye’s Knyght.”’ 


Mandeville figures the unicorn, but gives him ¢hree horns, run- 
ning out in parallel lines from his forehead, like the prongs of a 
fork. His description apparently refers, in part at least, to the 
rhinoceros, the well-known enemy of the elephant. “‘ €here 
ben also of other bestes, als grete and more grettere than isa 
Destrere (horse) and men clepen Hem BMoerancy; and sum men 
tlepen Hem Odenthos; and thei han a black Hed and 3 long 
hornes trenchant in the front, scharpe as a sword; and ide 
body is sclender. And he is a full felonous best, and he chacethe 
and (eethe the Mlifaunt.” Swan, in his “Speculum Mundi,” @ 
work issued by the printers to the University of Cambridge in 
1625, and at that time considered authentic, says the unicorn 
was “ like unto a colt of two years and a half old, which hath 
naturally but one horn, and that a very rich one, which groweth 
out of the middle of the forehead.” This horn, he says, 
*expelleth poison,” and is used by the creature before drinking 
to test the wholesomeness of the water! Nor are such fables 
connected with the unicorn only, but almost every animal has 
something miraculous about it. We select three, because, being 
all described in Scripture, they exhibit the majesty of the sacred 
penman in full contrast to the folly of the best informed amongst 
the uninspired. Of the ostrich, so beautifully sketched by Job,* 
we are told there, “‘ when she seeth she cannot avoid taking, she 
casteth stones with her claws against her followers, by which 
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she often hurteth them.” Of the eagle, symbolized by Moses 
in language no less remarkable for its eloquence than its literal 
truth, as proved by Sir Humphry Davy in his “ Salmonia ;” our 
author informs us that this bird can only fly perpendicularly, 
“without any collateral declining;” that she summons smaller 
birds to her banquets, and when she has feasted sufficiently, 
gives them formal possession of the fragments, though if her own 
provision be inadequate, she will not unfrequently eat up her 
guests ! 

The crocodile, which Job describes so poetically under the 
name of leviathan, appears before us as a poor drivelling hypo- 
crite. ‘‘ When he hath devoured a man,” says Swan, “ and 


‘eaten up all but the head, he will sit and weep over it, as if he 


expressed a great portion of sorrow for his cruel feast; but it is 
not so.” 

Even Derham and Ray, worthy names in our catalogue of 
naturalists, are not free from similar absurdities. Yet the latter 
of these, especially, set himself with great diligence and unusual 
talent to refute the fables of his age, as well he might ; for it was 
then supposed by many, that some animals were the mere product 
of chance. Speaking of the type of this school, he writes —“‘ Give 
him but a little vapour, or alittle dry dust and rain-water, he 
will produce you a quick frog, nay a whole army of them, 
perfectly formed, and fit for all the functions of life in three 
minutes, nay in the hundredth part of one minute.” 

“OQ! fools and slow-of-heart-to-believe all that the prophets 
have written.!” Why will not men read their bibles? Did 
they do so, could that have been a questio verata, two centuries 
ago, which Moses had described as a primal law of nature when 
he told us that not only animal, but vegetable, life, was for ever 
to be propagated “ after its kind”’ only. 

Honest John Ray rose above the quibbles of his day, and 
putting words aside, went in quest of facts. He followed natural 
history as our young friends like to follow it, in the woods, the 
fields, and the way-sides. Speaking with reference to those 
reputed showers of frogs, by which the atheistical theory referred 
to was supposed to be sustained, he says, “ Some years ago as I 
was riding forth one afternoon, in Berks, I happened upon a 
prodigious multitude (of frogs) creeping ‘cross the way. It was 
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a sandy soil, and the way had been full of dust by reason of a 
dry season that then was. But an hour or two before, a 
refreshing, fragrant shower of rain, had laid the dust.” This 
“black army,” as he calls them, he traced back to the ponds 
whence they were migrating, and satisfied himself that, instead 
of having dropped from the clouds, they were only making the 
most of the opportunity of transit afforded by these flying 
showers. 

Was it in April, the month in which we are now writing, that 
this good man felt the exhilarating and delightful influence of his 
afternoon ride, amidst re-opening flowers, and loudly-singing 
birds, while the hedge-rows were lighted up with rain-drops, and 
the air filled with fragrance? Perhaps it was. 

The naturalist whose heart is tuned to the service of his God, 
by inspirations from His Holy Word, can never want “ Songs for 
all Seasons.”” A Spring scene, like that just described, will fill 
him with delight and gratitude. On a still Summer's evening he 
may take his stand like old Gilbert White on some eminence, 
and see the white owls “ beat the fields over, like a setting dog, 
and often drop down in the grass or corn,”’ in quest of mice. 
In Autumn, he may note with Derham the curious instinct. of the 
inferior creatures. ‘“‘In the time of acorns falling,” says this 
writer, “‘ I have, by means of the hogs, discovered that the mice 
had, all over the neighbouring fields, treasured up single acorns, 
in littlé holes they had scratched, and in which they had carefully 
covered up the acorn. These, the hogs would, day after day, 
hunt out by the smell.” 

“The time of acorns falling!’’ What music there is in these 
words, and what poetry in the whole extract, though it deals in 
such very unpoetical subjects as hogs and mice. But then it 
babbles of green fields and brown woods, and is redolent of all 
the sad, though sweet, realities of autumn. 

And now, for a “ Winter-piece” appropriately to “‘ shut the 
scene”’ of this rambling, but perhaps not unreadable, survey of old 
and modern naturalists. Waterton speaking of the missle-thrush, 
or storm-cock (what a fine old Saxon name!) thus writes,—* I 
remember weli (indeed I noted down the circumstance) that on 
December 21, 1827, his carol was remarkably attractive. He 
waerbled incessantly from the the top of a lofty elm, just as the 
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poor from the neighbouring village were receiving corn under it, 
Bi in memory of St. Thomas the Apostle.” What a picture would 
| this make for any one of our numerous Art-unions! But what 
are nature and natural history, but magnificent picture-galleries 
crowded with works of the Great Artist himself—works in con- 
templating which we shall ever find that “increase of appetite 
doth grow by what it feeds on?” Bookworm. 


SUNDAY MORNING IN THE CITY. 


How still the streets are! There is but little passing of car- 

| riages, and the people move on with quiet steps; there is no 

| jostling, or pressing forward, or “‘ hurrying to and fro,”’ as on 

other days. The hum of traffic has ceased; the shops are closed— 

there is around an air of quiet repose, as though the Great Voice 

had said “ Peace, be still!’” and the swelling tempest of human 

passions, and contending interests, had sunk into a calm. | 
How musical is the sound of the church bells —now especially, % 

Ww as the nearer ones have ceased, and the more distant peals come, | 

1 borne on the air, with a mellowed tone. O there are bright 

associations connected with the notes of those familiar bells. 

| Is it not a pleasant thing, thus to pace the silent thoroughfares, 

y | and to observe the varied expressions on the countenances one 

meets: Here comes a father, leading his child, bending a little 

to reach the tiny hand held up to him. Mark the look of young 

delight on the face of the little one, and the quiet, happy expres- 

i sion worn by the father; and look at the Sunday's silk frock, | 
| fresh from the folds of the week’s retirement ! They have passed ; 


and here we have a family of children, with their polished little 
faces, and stiffly combed hair! How that tiny one struggles to 
disengage its hand from its mother, who will fain have it walk 
soberly by her side; the bounding joy of infancy leaps up at the 
unwonted walk and sweet sunshine, and will not be restrained. 
But the time of public service draws near, and the passers-by 
become more numerous. That servant girl, as she draws the 
cotton glove over her red hand, how happy she looks! And 
that little dressmaker—the gilt edges of whose prayer-book peep 
somewhat ostentatiously from between the folded handkerchief— 
is the Sabbath no blessing to Aer? Those two apprentices, too, 
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quietly chatting as they go arm in arm to church, released for 
one day out of seven fromthe trammels of the counting-house or 
shop—how they seem to enjoy their free day. 

There is a lady in black, before us, walking at a slow pace. 
Now we have overtaken her; there are tears in her eyes, anda 
look of patient sorrow in the pallid face; but there is a quiet and 
gentle expression withal, which tells us that, even to the weary- 
hearted, the Sabbath brings a message of rest and peace. And 
here comes an aged father, leaning on the arm of his son. Youth 
and manhood, old age and childhood, bask in the Sabbath sun- 
shine ; joy and hope plume their wings for a higher flight, and 
even sorrow lifts her pale brow, and her dim eyes catch some- 
thing of the brightness ! 

Here come the covered dinners of the poor—the baker’s door 
is opened to receive them; while the people, ready dressed for 
church, who have deposited their burdens, emerging, turn down 
their cuffs and follow on their way. See from yonder small 
house, comes a mother, who leaves the care of her family to her 
little daughter. She turns back, once and again, to leave the 
parting injunction, and them arranging her gloves, she passes on 
and takes the arm of a tidily-dressed man. As they walk, they 
are engaged in earnest conversation—surely they are ‘* taking 
sweet counsel together,’’ as they walk to the house of God in 
company? 3 

The bells have ceased—the streets are well nigh cleared, 
except here and there a straggler hurrying on, for he is too late. 
In that little butcher’s shop with its half closed door, is a woman 
buying a piece of meat. Why, as she comes forth, does she hide 
it under her apron, but from a consciousness that she is doing 
Wrong in converting the day of rest into a day of merchandise? 
How hastily she turns a corner and disappears. Far more bold 
is that girl, with her dirty face, uncombed locks, and tattered — 
dress—her outward person too clearly indicating the state of ber 
mind—as she approaches with cautious step lest she spill the 
contents of the jug, filled at a neighbouring spirit shop. 

Now, as we tread these narrow streets, and pass the abodes of 
poverty, many a half-washed face peeps above the blind at the 
passers by; and more tham one cravat appears in course of 
adjustment, before the little mirror, hung in the centre of the 
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casement, across the lower half of which, to screen the common 
sitting room from prying eyes, the Saturday's apron is tied. 

Now, leaving this obscure neighbourhood, let us ascend the 
hill. There is a little old woman, creeping slowly along, holding 
a staff. She must be almost blind, for she constantly strikes it 
on the wall to feel her way. How she mutters to herself, “‘ Tis 
very cold! I can’t find the gate—going to church—how the 
wind blows —where is it?” 

“Shall I shew you?” enquires a young girl, pausing in her 
ascent. 

“ Yes, if you please: where is it? It ought to be here!” says 
the old woman, drawing her shaw! more closely round her. , 

“Shall I lead you?” asks her guide, perceiving the blindness 
of her companion, who, putting her staff in her left hand, extends 
the right, thin and withered, to accept the proffered aid. It is 
gently taken by the young and neatly-gloved hand of the stranger. 
“Tis very cold!"’ again murmurs the aged pilgrim. ‘“ The wind 
iswery keen. I’m glad I put on my warm shawl. ‘Tis by the 
pump, and "tis one step up.” 

* We shall soon be there,”’ is the reply. 

“St. Michael’s! St. Michael's! how the wind blows !—the 
door on the left,” continues that low broken voice. The door is 
reached ; the step mounted in safety. “I’m much obliged to 
you!” earnestly exclaims the old woman, grasping the door 
steady her trembling steps. 

“ God bless you!”’ fervently replies the young one, releasing 
her hand and hurrying on to retrieve her lost time. 

The chaunted psalm is ascending from congregated numbers ; 
and now the voice of the minister is heard in prayer. Listener! 
Does not gowr heart go up with that fervent intercession for 
pardon for transgression, and support in weakness, for mercy 
on the sinners around, the dead in trespasses and sins, that they 
may hear the voice of the Son of God, and that, hearing they 
may live? And does not your soul join in the ascription of 
praise and glory “‘to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb ?” 

And now, he gives out his text, “ Having loved his own, which 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end!” Oh blessed 
words, and blessed assurance, that the Lord whom we love is 
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_ more if we have tasted of His grace, and are numbered with 


lowing are the most remarkable. 
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this same Jesus, still waiting to bless—still among us as “ One 
that ministers !” 

The congregations quietly disperse; the chapels pour forth 
their throngs, and the parting blessing is heard through the 
church doors. The streets are lined with thoughtful faces. 
Streams of people pour down the different streets. Surely some 
are the better for the precious lessons of this morning ; surely 
the seed has not been sown beside all waters in vain? 

Let us thank God for the Sabbath, that, like the oasis in the 
desert, offers the waters of refreshment to the thirsty traveller, 
to the parched up and wearied spirit, exhausted with the burden 
and the heat of six days’ travail; and let us thank Him still 


those who, reposing in its green pastures, or wandering by its 

still waters, feel their strength renewed for a fresh contest with 


THE OLD TENANTRY OF SUSSEX. 


In the strata of Tilgate Forest, in Sussex, the remains of five 
enormous reptiles have been identified, and there are many bones 
and teeth which belong to others not yet determined. The fol- 


The Ievanopon, was an herbivorous reptile, related to the 
Iguana, a modern lizard, not uncommon in the West Indies. 
This monster of the ancient world must have been among the 
reptiles, what the elephant is to the modern mammalia, as the 
enormous bones discovered by geologists indisputably prove. Its 
teeth have been found in Sussex and Kent, and were first 
described by Dr. Mantell in a memoir, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society for 1825. The remains of this 
gigantic reptile consist of bones of the head, teeth, vertebra, 
clavicles, coracoid bones, ribs, chevron-bone, femur, leg-bones, 
(tibia and fibula), metatarsal bones, phalanges, unguical bone, 
and horn; and a considerable portion of the skeleton of an 
individual, (which, when living, mast have been nearly 65 feet in 
length) from a quarry of Kentish rag, near Maidstone. 


A perfect thigh bone of the Iguanodon, from the west of 
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Sussex, measured 3 feet 8 inches in length, and 35 inches in 
circumference at the largest extremity. The fragment of astill more 
gigantic thigh bone, measuring nearly 24 inches in circumference 
round the middle of the shaft of the bone has been also found. 

The probable average length of the animal from the snout to | 
the tip of the tail, was 70 feet ; the circumference of the body, | 
144 feet, and the length of the tail 524 feet; at the same time the 
reader should bear in mind, that some individuals must have far 
exceeded this estimate, and if they bore the proportions of the 
Iguana, have been upwards of 100 feet in length. 

Teeth of the Mecarosavrus, or great fossil lizard, a reptile 
allied to the Monitor, but almost equal in size to the Iguanodon ; 
have also been found in the same locality. 

. | The Hytxosaurus, or Wealden lizard, must also be briefly 

a noticed. An extraordinary relic of this animal was discovered in 
1832, in a quarry in Tilgate Forest. The remains were found in 
a block of indurated sandstone, which had been broken up by the 


quarrymen, and a great part of it thrown upon the road, before it ‘ 
was suspected to contain anything at all interesting; the pieces 
that remained were carefully collected and put together by Dr. 
. Mantell, and the solid grit which enveloped the bones, and to 
of which they still remain attached, was carefully chiselled away. 


. By this means a considerable portion of the skeleton of a reptile, 

which blends the osteology of the crocodile with that of the lizard, 

&§ was developed ; the vertebra of the neck, several of the back, 

| | many ribs, and the bones of the chest remain; there are also 

| | several dermal, or skin bones which supported the large scales. 

| But the most extraordinary parts are the large angular spinous 

| bones, which lie somewhat in the direction of the vertebral 

| column, and were evidently a serrated fringe that extended along 

| the back of the animal. The probable length of the creature was 

t| about 25 fect. In the same block of stone are remains of stems 

| Ot vegetables, and several seed vessels; a fine stem of Clatharia 

Lyellii, a vegetable allied to the dragon’s blood plant, was also 

extricated in clearing the mass; this specimen is one of the most 
interesting in Europe. 

7 Crocopiies. Twoor more species of this family of reptiles 

were contemporaries of the lguanodon. There are teeth, vertebra, 

humeri, chevron bones, ribs, and other remains extant of these 
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animals. One of the species resembles a fossil Crocodile found 
at Soleure, and described by Baron Cuvier. 

The Prestosavurvs is so called from two Greek words, plesion, 
akin to, and saura, lizard. Of this extraordinary animal, vertebrae, 
teeth, humeri, and other bones, occur in the strata of Tilgate Forest, 
but no connected portion of the skeleton has been discovered. 


BRITISH COAL AND IRON. 
( From the Herald of Peace. ) 


The mineral resources of our island are inexhaustible; and they 
are all of a virtuous character; such as stimulate and develop 
industry. The cankering curse of gold or of silver has not been 
deposited under her soil, to eclipse, with baneful sheen, the duller 
light of better metals. The fires that nightly redden her 
mountain tops, and shoot their lurid glare athwart the drooping 
clouds, glow not in vain in the economy of her heart-relation to 
the world. The fifty thousand tons of iron, which these artificial 
craters send forth daily, all shaped for human purposes, are 
bridging continental rivers, and strapping countries together with 
those iron bonds of brotherhood the railway-bars—countries once 
divided and desolated by steel of murderous edge. And under- 
neath gigantic arches of English iron, spanning rivers, running 
through tribes of different tongues into oriental seas, huge 
steamers hiss, and hurl from their path a yielding wave at every 
stroke of their English enginery, propelled by the voleanic energy 
of furnaces fed with English coal. Five hundred tons of this 
mineral fuel, it is said, are daily consumed on the swift rolling 
Danube alone. And all the way to “the extremest Inde,” these 
two elements of England’s organic wealth attest what they can do 
to the partition-walls of space in the steam-ship’s fiery, foaming 
midnight wake. 

The great rivers of the Eastern world are stirred half-way to 


_ their sources by these new leviathans. They are laving their 


banks with an upward flow, under the mighty pulsation of the 
English steam engine. English coal and iron are the spirit, bone, 
and muscle of the socializing agencies now working to bring the 
world’s extremes into amicable neighbourhood. See what they 
have done to narrow down the barrier which once made two 
worlds! They have bridged the Atlantic with keels that wait not 
for favoring winds, until there is “no more sea,”’ in the sense of 
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division, between the two hemispheres. A hundred years ago, 
Edinburgh and London were as far apart, by the measure of time, 
as Liverpool and Boston now. English coal and iron have laid 
the bars of nine thousand miles of railway in the New World, 
and nearly twice as many more in the Old; which, if linked in 
one continuous track, would girdle the earth at its equator witha 
race-course for the Iron Horse. 

And the Iron Horse--a word for him, of Saxon stock ;—for it 
matters not where he is stabled or harnessed for his mission,— 
whether to thunder through Siberian wastes with Nicholas’ ukase, 
or from Cairo to Timbuctoo, with a message from Ibrahim Dacha, 
or from Thibet to Calcutta, on a commercial errand —he will show 
his Saxon pedigree, and his Saxon groom and rider. Where he 
goes, there will go the English language, and the genius of the 
English race. From the far, still depths of central Asia, he will 
bring Londonward letters in the English tongue; letters to 
English churches, and then to English manufacturers and bankers; 
and then new furnaces and forges will illuminate the hills and 
clouds of Wales with their midnight glow; and the tall factory 
chimneys of Lancashire and Yorkshire will thicken to a forest, and 
labyrinths of busy, bee-winged machinery will be added to the 
looms and spindles plying now. And the Iron Horse will shake the 
sombre solitudes of barbarism with his giant tread, and run to and 
fro’ whistling to strange tribes of men, to come out of their dens 
and caves and forest lairs, into the sunlight and sympathy of 
civilization, and to change their beast or bird-skin garments for 
those of fine spun wool and cotton. And at every place where 
he stops for fuel-food, he will drop a Christian missionary, and 
teachers of the English tongue ; and, returning, will bring in his 
saddle-bags more letters for Bibles, and for bales of cloth and 
clothing.— Burritt. 

A PUZZLE FOR PHRENOLOGISTsS. 
(From Dr. Cumming's Mennal of Christian Evidence." ) 
It can be shown that the brain, in which craniologists are 


— 


- 


* The well-known talents of Dr. Camming render any commendation of 
this beautiful pocket volume superfiuous. It is intended for “ Scripture readers, 


for city missionaries, Sunday school teachers, and others.” 
ra,” and appears to be 
admirably adapted to the end proposed. 
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pleased to lodge the mental faculties of man, has been more or 
less destroyed without any of his affections or energies being 
injured, and this amounts to proof positive that something more 
than the mere brain is that which constitutes his claim to be a 
mental and a moral being. But when anatomists and chemists 
have analyzed the brain, what have they found? Let us hear. 
Some have said, that they trace all mental phenomena to a portion 
called the pineal gland. Now this has been analyzed, and what 
do you think it is made of? Phosphate of lime ’ 7 

And will phosphate of lime originate the splendid dramas of 
Shakespeare, or the epic poems of Milton, or the Iliad of Homer, 
or the poems of Virgil? Monstrous absurdity! It is quite plain 
that there must be some agent prior and extraneous to the brain, 
which acts upon the brain, and thereby upon the physical system 
of man. 


wunquiries and Correspondence. 


Faith and Works. 


Dear Sin,—lIs a person, professing to place his entire dependence 
ou the all-sufficient sacrifice and perfect atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for pardon and justification before God—who yet sees 
not the obligation resting upon him to take the Law as his rule of 
life, endeavoring to live up to its requirements, justified in consider- 
ing himself a Christian, and consequently safe for eternity? In other 
words, are, or are not, good works a necessary consequence of faith 
in Christ? EDWARD. 


Our Saviour himself tells us that he came not to “‘ destroy the 
law, but to fulfil; and independently of his becoming a Sacri- 
fice on our behalf, he is always set forth as an Example, for 
our imitation. It is therefore incumbent on those who name the 
name of Christ to depart from all iniquity, and to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in the world. In other words, they are 
to fulfil the law as he fulfilled it, “endeavoring to live up to its 


requirements,” and evidencing their calling by conformity to the — 


image of Christ. 
We should certainly hesitate to consider that man a christian, 
who gave no proof by a holy and consistant life and conversation 
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that he was one. We do not think, either, that his safety for : 
eternity depends at all on his own sense of security, but entirely } 
on the scriptural character of his faith; and if this be of the 
right kind, it will bear fruit in good works. 

If our Saviour came, as we know he did, “to purify to Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works ;” we cannot under- 
stand how those who are neither zealous of good works, nor 
purified in spirit or life, can belong to Him, 

Priests and Levites. 
iq Dear Siz,—Will you, through the medium of your Magazine, tell 
| me the difference between priests and Levites? I imagined that priests J 
were of the tribe of Levi, though particularly ordained to the service of | 
the temple; but on reading 2 Chronicles xxix. 34, I think there 
must be some further distinction. By answering this you will greatly 
oblige, ONE or your READERS. 


The priests were employed in the higher, the Levites in the { 


~ 


a lower, services of the temple. 
9 Both were the descendants of Levi; and it would appear from 
the text referred to, that in times of emergency both were 
| employed in the same offices. 


Verdict of the World. 


_ Sm,—Will you in the next number of your Magazine favor me 
with your opinion on Luke vi, 26? : | 

Does it elways imply some sinful conformity with the customs or 
opinions of the world’ 

Our Saviour teaches us in this text that the favor of the $ 
world, so far from being desirable, is usually a criterion of con- : 
formity to its maxims and practices. “The world will love ifs 
own,’ and not those who are chosen out of it. 

If our Saviour had his calumniators, as we know he had, no 
Christian should either expect, or desire, to be free from them ; 
nor have we ever read or heard of any individual who was with- 
out enemies of this kind. 

To attempt to please all men, by concessions to their opinions, 
whether right or wrong, is decidedly unscriptural, as it is also to 
seek, or cultivate, their friendship for selfish or unworthy ends. 


} 
| 
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The Tree of Life. 


My Dear Sir,—Will you explain Genesis iii. 22? 
Do you think that Adam, had he eaten of the tree of life, would have 
lived for ever, being as a god, knowing good from evil? 
Yours, very truly, 
Marie ANTrIonetre pe J. 


Our correspondent appears to have confounded the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, with the Tree of Life. 

By eating of the first, Adam had acquired a knowledge of good 
and evil, or, in other words, had become amenable to God for 
his transgression. 

Of the Tree of Life we know no more than is revealed to us in 
the sacred text; and this little should, we think, be understood 
in its most obvious sense. As the Bible expressly states that 
Adam if he had eaten of this tree would have lived for ever, we 
see no reason to object to the opinion of those divines who sup- 
pose it to have possessed such sanative, or restorative, properties 
as would have repaired the waste of life, and preserved that 
equilibrium which is necessary to its perpetuation. But as 
Adam, for his transgression, was debarred access to it, he became, 
of course, subject to death, which is therefore always described 
in Scripture as the penalty of sin. rs 


Death. 
S1r,--Will you oblige me with an explanation of the follow 


question—* If a man die, shall he live again ?”” (Jod xiv. 14.) 
| Yours respectfully, 


A MAnrrven. 


We do not see that the question requires any “ explanation,” 
as it is not possible to state it more plainly. 

Nor can we suppose that our correspondent is in doubt as to 
the only right answer to such an enquiry, regarded merely in 
the abstract. No truth can be more certain to a believer in the 
Bible, than that man dies to live again. 

The only way in which we can understand our querist, is by 
imagining that he intended to put his proposition somewhat in 
this form—“ Why should a really-good man, such as Job, ask a 
question which seems to imply a doubt on the momentous subject 
ofa future state: did he, or did he not, believe that doctrine?” 

By a very common Hebraism, the most solemn asseverations of 
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Holy Writ are often thrown into the interrogative form, instances 
of which are abundant in the Psalms, and other poetical books of 
Scripture. The question referred to is, in fact, its own answer; 
an answer amplified in the next sentence, in which the patriarch 
speaks of death, not as annihilation, but asa “change,” from 
one stage of existence to another. He elsewhere professes the 
firmest trust in his Redeemer, and his confident expectation that 
he should see God after he had laid aside the body, (ch. xix. 25.) 


WHAT IS MY MIND ABOUT? 


In our last number (page 136) we gave some account of the life and 
death of Sarah Ball, in which we referred to the estimate of her 
mental and moral qualifications, which she had drawn up on com- 
pleting her sixteenth year. We now subjoin this document which 
may be read with much profit by our young friends. 

“ This will be a difficult, and. I fear, a discouraging task, for there 
is so much confusion and disorder within me, that I shall scarcely be 
able to proceed in my investigation. But I think it best to know the 
worst, for, in this case, ignorance is anything but bliss. I wish to 


know the worst, that I may improve. I purpose, first, to take a general 
view of the state of 


I. “ The functions of my mind. 

1. “Memory. Mine is a pretty good one. It is, like most, im- 
proveable, by close attention to that which I wish to remember. It is 
more for thoughts than for words, assisted much by association, 
fictitious, local, or incidental,—and in some measure, perhaps, by 
natural association. One thing in which I wish to improve is the habit 
of remembering subjects by natural or philosophical association. 

2 “Imagination. I have a faculty of this kind that can enter into 
many of the sweet imaginings of others, and one that can build some 
castles of its own. These are principally scenes of domestic felicity, of 
friendship, of high attainments in knowledge, &c. But its visions come 
at very improper seasons, and divert my mind from its duties. I 
should love a poct’s imagination,—at any rate, one exercised on higher 
subjects than mine. Mine is not that which the poet speaks of, when 
he says, ‘ Imagination bodies forth the forms of things unknown,’ &c. 

3. “Reason. I hardly know what to say about my reasoning 
powers, as employed in the investigation of truth, I think that I either 
have not had much to do in this way, or I have not noticed the manner 
in which my mind has performed these operations I fear that, on 
some matters, my feelings would strongly incline me to force my reason 
t© go with them. Bat yet I think I am not deficient in reasoning. 


4 
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Il. “ Those subjects for which I have a taste. 

1. “Mental philosophy. I am reading Abercrombie, and like it 
very much. IJ intend to make this one of the subjects of my study. It 
seems to me of great importance in assisting to teach, and in regulating 
the functions and emotions of the mind. 

2. “ Natural philosophy. 

“Chemistry. I know some of the rudiments. It is an interesting 
science, but I have no intention of pursuing it far. 

“Mechanics. I know nothing of them, but 1 like to hear papa 
explain the machinery of anything. 

‘‘Botany. I know very little of it, but should like it much, because 
of my great love for flowers. I do not intend taking up this subject 
until 1 leave school. 

“ Zoology. One of the least interesting of studies. Perhaps I 
should like ornithology, if I were to study it. I intend to study this 
branch a little, and to pick up information about the others, if it comes 
in my way. 

‘‘Astronomy. A very interesting and elevating study, and I hope 
to pursue it. I am studying it with Middleton’s Celestial Atlas. 

‘‘ Geography I like very much, both classical and modern. 

** Languages. Latin. I am now in the 2nd book of Virgil’s 
Eneid. I intend to translate some of Virgil in the holidays, and then 
re-translate itinto Latin. Greek. I know the alphabet! I should like 
to learn it very much. French has not been a favorite study with me 
by any means, but I intend to pay attention to it. 

“ Geometry I like very much, and intend pursuing; now in Euclid, 
Book I. prob. xiii. 

** Arithmetic I like, and should do so much, if I studied it more; 
but I have not time. 

‘“ History I have not read much of. I know something of English, 
Roman, and Grecian History. I hope, when I leave school, to read a 
course of history from the earliest ages to the present time. 

“Music. I love music; it makes the strings of my heart vibrate, 
but I do not get on with learning it. I wish to know enough of it to 
play sacred music. 

‘Poetry. I love poetry, and long to know more of it. Milton, 
Wordsworth, Campbell. Some of my favorite pieces are : ‘ Hail, holy 
Light, offspring of Heaven,’ &c., ‘I wandered lonely as a cloud,’ 
‘Three years she grew in sun and shower,’ ‘ The Battle of the Baltic,’ 
* The Last Man,’ ‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ;’ To the 
Skylark,’ ‘ Hail to thee, blithe spirit;’ and the Cloud, ‘ I bring fresh 
showers.’ I admire Coleridge’s ‘ Wallenstein.’ 
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“ Composition is a very enviable power, which I possess in a very 
infetior degree; but I must strive to insprove what I have. I think it 
is, in some measure, to be acquired. ued fal 
oo Writing Letters. H. says, my letters are ‘ fag-ends, 
and parings, minute particles and paltry morsels.’ The fact is, to some 
people, when good composition is required,—they are short and stupid 
ones ; to my friends, I write freely, just the overfiowings of my heart, 
interesting to them, for they love me—really nothing. I must try te 

“Conversation. I wish I had more of the power of rational con- 
versation. It is this in which I musttry to improve. My responsibility 
io great in this respect. It would be well. if. I remembered that, “for 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof ia 
c® Theert of ‘teaching the young idea how to shoot.’ A most de- 
lightfal and useful employment. I think I have a turn for it. I hope 
to teach my Freddy. Through my lifeit is ny intention to be engaged 
im this work. It should be my object to be preparing myself forit. I 
ought tobe always taking hints, and watching different modes of teach- 
ing, that I may learn the best. wie: 
wo® General government of thoughts. My thoughts are very, very 
aarely. ‘When they are pleasing, I often let them take their course. I 
Go not Aix them with sufficient intensity en s subject. I want to have 
greater concentration ef thought on whatever I attempt. The govern- 
meat of my thoughts is a duty to which I must pay great attention. 
They needa ruler. My own strength alone is not sufficient te make 
the necessary change. I want, also, to have subjects for theaght; to 
which my mind may turn, when I have a leisure moment. ~~ { |! 
Commend over feelings. Here, again, i must condemn myvelf. 
euert.very little power over them I am carried away with them 
my cost. feck sad about this, they are so'steeng! 
1 certainly haveformed no habit of it. I may occa- 
peactine it ; but I love myself: teo well. Oh! this, too, 
net please me. I must try to form the habit, 
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IV. Motives. | 

“ Does the wish of obtaining praise from others actuate me? Yes, 
sometimes. I like to be at the topofa class. Yes, I like praise too 
much; it suits my pride too well, Still, I hope this is not my 
principal motive. It is not a right one, and I do not wish it to exist 
in my heart. Do I pursue knowledge because it adds to my own 
happiness ? Yes, Ido. I pant for knowledge for its own sake} ft 
gives me a happiness which I love. Do I purene it to make others 
happy ? It does not often enter into my head when f am studying; Gist 
it will make others happy, and yet afterwards I do wish that it may give 
me influence in order to make others the happier and the better.. I strive 
to obtain knowledge, in order that my. mind. may. become what I so 
much admire—an intellectual, poetical, intelligent, and well-cultivated 
mind, Why do I wish to have a mind? Is it that I may glorify 


God? This would be s delightful.end.of my knowledge. How ecldom 
do I think of it! yet I would have it mine. Shall I find, st the enaet 


the year, that if T have made sdyances in knobledee, if had 


this ‘aim ‘reste ‘with me to decide: 
up my mind to think of it. ‘Now it une very 


“Joy. Oh, Son Semetinnes Iam thd, 
though. I have much to make me sad from within and from withbet; © (<0 


“Envy. I have no.cause foc 


I have but little oft; bub pride 
of my besetting sins. I cannot get sid rida 


feelings. In thie vespect, I hope to « Bak 
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POETRY. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY, 
Peay on, ye little careless ones, | would not check your glee ; 
Your merry games, and eager sports, are pleasant sights to me. 
I love to watch your buoyant steps that tell of hearts so light, 
And mark the joy that sparkles in your eyes so clear and bright ; 
Your truthful words, your earnest love, your gay and artless mirth, 
Are welcome as the vernal streams that cheer and bless the earth. 


When saddened by the care, the toil, the misery of life, 

Weary of worldly pomp and show, and shrinking from all strife, 
How calm our harassed spirits feel, as on your looks we gaze, 
How soothing are your gentle smiles! how sweet your playful ways! 
Your simple thoughts are fresh and pure, as dewdrops on the plain, 
Andsweeter sounds your gladsome laugh,than music's softest strain. 


Like stars that gild the wintry sky, your happy faces beam ; 
Bright as the sunshine amid showers, across our path ye gleam ; 
Like green oases that may well the desert-wanderer cheer, 

Ye fling rich bloom and loveliness where all beside is drear ; 
And desolate as earth would seem without the fragrant flowers, 
So, dearest children! without ye, wou'd be this world of ours. 


Play on, ye little careless ones! your days are joyous now, 

And peace and happiness are stamped upon each youthful brow ; 
Yet often is the loveliest morn soon darkened by a cloud, 

And none can tell what sad events futurity may shroud ; 

It may be that your coming hours are fraught with sighs and tears, 
That stern realities will chase the dreams of early years. 


And yet, nor anxious thought, nor fear, the future may suggest— 
Will He who guards his meaner works fail to protect his best? 
Say, will not God who watches o’er the daisies of the field, 
From all the winds and storms of life these infant blossoms shield? 
Since not a sparrow wings its flight unnoticed from above, 

How safe each precious babe must be embosomed in His love. 


Fair children ! we may trust you to your Saviour’s gentle care— 
—The lambs He'll gather with his arms, and in his bosom bear— 
He smiled upon you when on earth—He smiles upon you now, 
And from His gracious lips the words of tenderest blessing flow ;— 
Nor sorrow nor solicitude our simple faith shall dim, 
For happy are the little ones thus loved and blessed by Him. 

H. M. W. 
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THE SEASON OF PERIL. 


“Ip all time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, in the hour of death, 
and in the day of judgement, Good Lord deliver us!" 


WueEnN fearfal storms our trembling barque assail, 
And rough and perilous its transit seems, 
When human sympathy and succour fail, 
And hope’s soft light withdraws its cheering beams, 
Good Lord, deliver us! calm the sad strife, 
And guide us o'er the troublous waves of life. 


When with light step we tread the flowery maze 
Of earthly pleasure and prosperity, 

Let not the gifts that mark our sunny days, 
Attract our love and confidence from Thee ; 

Good Lord, deliver us! nor let us stray, 

From thy sweet fold, and the safe narrow way. 


And in the hour of death, when earthly scenes 
Fade in remote perspective from our gaze ; 

When the dark cloud heaven's prospect intervenes, 
And memory each forgotten sin pourtrays, 

Good Lord, deliver us! dispel our fear, 

And let our Saviour’s love the dark vale cheer. 


And when we stand before the judgment throne, 
The cross of Christ shall be our only plea, 
For thou, O Saviour! at that day will own 
Those who, in this world, meekly followed thee ; 
Good Lord, deliver us! and be our stay, 
‘‘ When rocks shall fall to dust, and mountains melt away.” 
H. M. W. 


THE LOVELIEST SIGHT. 


Ir is a glorious sight to see the brightly-shining sun, 

Or watch him slowly sink to rest, when his day’s work is done ; 
"Tis sweet to gaze upon the moon’s soft, silvery beams of light; 
Or on the countless host of stars which brighten nature’s night. 
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With joy we view the smiling fields, when a kind Father's hand 

The abundant harvest freely gives, and plenty crowns our land: ' 
We love the flowerets of the wild, whose fragrance fills the air, 

Nor less, those many-tinted stars that light the gay parterre. 


We love to watch the child at play in infant mirth and glee, 

Or trace its features as it sleeps on a fond mother’s knee ; 

We hail with pride youth's glowing cheek, or beauty’s glancing eye, 
And young and ardent hearts which seem earth's sorrow to defy. 


But there's a sight more glorious far than all the beams of light | 
Which shine upon ourworld by day, or cheer us through the night— > 
Better than autumn’'s golden store, or summer's sweetest flower, 


Than guileless childhood's happiness, or youthful beauty’s power. 


It is—to see a youthful mind turn its chief hopes to Heaven, 

To see the heart, to holy thoughts in its first freshness given ; 
«And while in health, and joy, and strength, for future years prepare, 
Seeking the Spirit’s gracious help, in earnest, frequent praver. 1 


—To see that folly fails to please, temptation to allure, 
Though sin and vice are spread around, to know that heart keeps 
To see the one we fondly love, in simple faith and truth, [pure; 
“ Remember his Creator ”’ in the sunny days of youth. 


SEEK THINGS ABOVE. 


Hast thou a soul? and dost thou seek the path, 
Of riches true, and glory and renown ? 

Fix not thine eye on joys confined to earth, 
Pursue Religion’s prize—a heavenly crown. 

Yield not thy heart to vanity and pride, 
Be holiness and God thy chief delight ; 


Let scripture teach, the safe unerring guide, 
To peace on earth, and realms of dazzling light. 


Where God resides, and bliss eternal reigns, 
Where spirits justified surround His throne; 
And the whole choir in sweet undying strains, 
Proclaim the glories of the Great Three One. 


| | 
| 
Penryn, 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 


We believe it would be quite impossible to select a sub- 
ject of more general interest, to an Englishman, than that 
which we present this month to our young readers. For 
though the castle of Windsor be the august abode of 
royalty itself, it is a royalty of heart that identifies the ruler 
and the ruled, and gives to all our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen a common interest in this princely domain. 
Under certain regulations, moreover, the castle, not except- 
ing the state apartments, and the magnificent park 
surrounding it, are thrown open to the public three days in 
the week, without fee, gratuity, or payment of any kind 
whatever—a privilege for which all may well be grateful, 
and which we sincerely trust will never be abused by any 
recklessness or misconduct on the part of the visitors. 

“ There is no necessity,” says Mr. Jesse, in his ‘Sum- 
mer's day at Windsor,’ (an interesting guide book for the 
public,) “* for attempting to describe the feeilngs with 
which a stranger, and especially an Englishman, first gazes 
upon Windsor Castle. Strikingly beautiful as is its situation, 
and intimately connected with some of the proudest events 
of our history, we approach it with mingled feelings of 
reverence and pleasure.” “It is a place,” says a modern 
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writer, “‘ full of storied and poetical associations. The very ex- 
ternal aspect of the proud old pile is enough to inspire high 
thought. It rears its irregular walls and massive towers like a 
mural crown, round the brow of a lofty ridge, waves its royal 
banner in the clouds, and looks down with a lordly air upon the 
eurrounding world.” 

“ Windsor Castle has been the principal seat of British royalty 
for nearly eight centuries. Long, indeed, previous to the Con- 
quest, the Saxon kings possessed a palace at Old Windsor; from 
the winding of the river at which place, or rather the shore, 
Camden and others have conjectured that it received its name, 
being styled by some old writers, Windleshora. ‘The site of this 
palace cannot now be ascertained.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Jesse through his interesting 
details of the subsequent history of Windsor, but those seeking 
further information on the subject, will do well to consult the 
work referred to. 


THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuar. V.—* CHARITY SUFPFERETH LONG AND IS KIND.” 


Ir so chanced (if we may call anything a chance) that I was 
present on an occasion when a youth, who had just obtained 
his commission in Her Majesty service, was holding forth, I 
trust only in a boastful thoughtless manner, on the fine spirit, as 
he was pleased to term it, of many of Her Majesty’s loyal officers, 
whose master-accomplishment appeared to be the hyper-brutish 
one, of drinking to excess. I shall never forget the tone of voice, 
or the impressive manner, in which an officer then present 
answered him, reproving him withal so gently, so paternally, 
and yet so decidedly, that the youth blushed, hung down his 
head, and seemed unable for some time to recover his self-posses- 
sion, “ Pardon me, my boy,” said the officer, holding out his 
hand to him, “if I spoke harshly ; and that this pardon may be 
more readily given, I entreat you to listen to me awhile, and 
hear how painfully, and through what bitter but deserved suffer- 
ing, I was taught the lesson I wish you to learn under happier 
and more promising circumstances. 


“As you just now, so did I once glory in that strength of body 
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which permitted me to indulge at the table with my brother 
officers in large potions of wine, and I grieve to add, that not a 
day passed in which I did not leave the mess confused, to say the 
least of it, in my head, and not fully aware of what was passing 
round me. In this state of mind I was providentially spared the 
misery of quarrelling, and perhaps terminating the life of a 
companion, by being, when in this state, less inclined to excite- 
ment than to stupidity. Though fully aware of my intemperance, 
which I am ashamed to own was considered by myself rather 
as a merit than a demerit, I did not hesitate, during an occasional 
absence from my regiment, to take to myself a partner for life— 
a partner of whom I was every way unworthy. 

“I knew not that it was the holy modesty of my Margaret, 
the humble consciousness that she of herself was nothing, but 
that her Heavenly Father was sufficient for her wants, that first 
attracted my attention to her; but as I became acquainted with 
her, my heart told me, though perhaps I scarcely owned it, even 
to myself, that if I would win her I must at least put on the 
semblance of religion. I loved her well enough to do so; I 
deceived her, and her friends, and we were married. 

“It would take some months for a very young woman, sud- 
denly removed from the maternal eye, reared perhaps in the 
seclusion of a country village, to comprehend the real state of 
a man such as I was, to whom she has vowed honor and obedi- 
ence; and Margaret's eyes were not decidedly opened to my 
besetting sin till we had become the parents of a promising boy. 
It was not, however, long after this period, when my old habits 
became developed in all their hideousness. And now began the 
troubles of my poor Margaret. At first she appeared frightened 
and stunned when I returned home to her in the evening, to all 
appearance sober as usual, but, in reality, no longer master of 
myself. I would quarrel with the servants, and with herself, if 
she interfered. I would not suffer the child in my sight; I would 
listen to no reason, and would occasionally hold forth as if I 
were the most ill-used of husbands and masters. Then would 
come the hours of sleep, after which I was myself again, and my 
wife’s influence over me and my love for her were the same as 
in the first year of our marriage, and none, present in the morn- 
ings of that time of our domestic life, could imagine how wretched 
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were our evenings and how gloomy were the clouds that hung 
over our future. ‘ 

“It cannot be supposed that my wife could remain long 
ignorant of the cause of my change of manner; and when once 
the sad truth flashed upon her mind, it was not without many 
prayers and tears she took courage enough to speak to me of 
my sin, and to implore me not to give way to its increasing evil, 
but to apply for help where only it could be found. ‘ My dear 


‘William,’ she said, ‘this temptation is one that, perhaps, is too 


powerful for you to withstand whilst living the life we now lead. 
If so, let us leave the army, let us go into a situation where you 
will not have companions who lead you on, sometimes I believe 
and trust against your own desires. Let us welcome retirement, 
poverty, and any privations; but let us not do that which is 
displeasing in the eyes of our Heavenly Father, and which may 
lead on to crimes of even darker dye.’ 

““* My dear Margaret,’ I replied, ‘you talk like a very young 
woman, and a very thoughtless one too. What! leave the army 
~-leave all prospects in life, because I now and then, as you 
choose to say, take a glass or two more than is good for me? 
Nonsense, my dear, this is going too far—I am never decidedly 
intoxicated ; I always bear myself as a gentleman, and you cannot 
say that any one has accused me of acting otherwise. I should 
only be glad to know who has ventured to come to you with any 
tale respecting me?’ 

“She interrupted me by saying, ‘No one has interfered be- 
tween us, William, but I cannot be so blind to what | witness 
so often—nay, almost daily.” And then she endeavored with 
the utmost gentleness to argue from the sure word of Holy Writ 
on the abominable sin of drunkenness. 

“* Oh! if you are going to talk to me in that way,’ I replied 
roughly, ‘I am off;’ and I seized my hat, and left the house, 
nor did I return to it till I was in that state in which I usually 
returned home in the evening, and probably worse than usual, as 
my conscience secretly told me that my Margaret was right in all 

“ From that day my wife seldom mentioned the subject to me 
again in words, but I could tell that it was a heavy grief upon 


her mind, since she spared no opportunity of laying such truths 
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before me as I would hear, from the Holy Scriptures, though I 
refused to read the Sacred Volume myself or have it read to me. 
One vice leads to another; and no longer having any shame in 
drinking more than was good for me in public, [ cared not to 
hide it from my brother officers, that Margaret was averse, as I 
said, that I should make one of their boon companions, and thus 
I got on step by step, first speaking ill of my wife, and then 
using her unkindly. | 

“ During all this time, how patiently did she bear with me; 
how earnestly did she seize every opportunity for my good, being 
upheld by the promise, ‘ And the woman, which hath an husband 
that believeth not, if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not 
leave him. For what knowest thou, O wife! whether thou shalt 
save thy husband.” (1 Cor. vii. 13, 16.) 

“Though I have said that Margaret seldom spoke to me upon 
the subject, I shall never forget her remarks upon one occasion. 
Our boy was about four years old; it was his birthday, and I had 
some friends to dine with me. The child came in after dinner, 
and perhaps it might have been in bravado, perhaps I was not 
in a state for sober judgment; be it as it may, I filled a glass of 
wine, and urged the little one by a promise suited to his childish 
years, to drain it off to his mother’s health. The babe looked at 
me, and tempted by the offered bribe would probably have done 
as I desired, had not my wife suddenly called the child to her 
side. He had’ learned, young as he was, to obey her very look, 
and through a whispered word from her, he ran out of the room, 
nor did he appear again at table. 

«What have you said to Charles, Margaret?’ I asked; ‘ where 
is he gone?” 

“*«T have sent him to his nurse,’ she answered. 

“ «Then ring for him,’ I said; *1 want him.’ 

‘“* He is gone out by this time,’ she replied; ‘I told him to 
put on his hat, and go out immediately.’ 

““*And wherefore did you do so?’ I asked; for as I said 
before, my judgment was not at that time quite clear, and I 
thought that I discerned from her manner that she had purpose~ 
ly sent the child out of my way, but observing a sneer on the lip 
of the first officer in rank then present, a confirmed bachelor, 


and an interchange of glances among the younger men, I thought 
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it best to take no farther notice of what my wife had done, in 
such presence, though I took care to make it manifest that I was 
under no dread of conjugal displeasure, by urging my guests to 
drink during the rest of the evening, and by setting such an 
example myself, that I was obliged to my man-servant, himself a 
soldier, to guide me to the couch on which I slept off my 
inebriety, exchanging unconsciousness, when called to parade, for 
a violent head-ache—for I had exceeded the quantity which | 
had brought myself to swallow without immediate impunity. 

‘When I returned from parade, my nerves and head being still 
in a wretched state of discomfort, I broke out, first in sneers and 
afterwards in bitter reproaches, on my gentle Margaret, who, 
when I entered, was preparing my tea—whilst little Charles sat 
near at the table sipping his milk. 

“‘ Both the mother and child paid me the morning compliments 
when I entered; my poor Margaret’s salutation being met only 
by such effusions of ill temper, as I have before hinted at, whilst 
I called the child to me and began to chide him for running 
away the evening before to his mamma. 

“** Mamma called me, papa,” he answered. 

*** And did I not tell you to drink the wine?) Why was your 
mother to be obeyed, and your father despised, Charles?’ I 
udded —‘ Are these the lessons she teaches you ?’ 

“As the little fellow did not understand exactly what I was 
saying to him, though he knew that something was wrong, and 
was evidently frightened, he looked at his mother to answer for 
him, and being thus invoked by that soft infant glance, she 
answered —‘* Do not be angry with him, my dear, he is so much 
more with me than with any other person, that he has learned 
to unde: stand and to obey even my looks ’ 

“*And a pretty milk sop you will make of him, madam,’ I 
replied, at the same time ordering my man, who was waiting, to 
bring some brandy to mix with my tea. ‘I shall have the boy 
ruined out and out, if he is always to be attached to your apron 
string— if there is one thing more contemptible than another, it 
is a Miss Molly of a boy,"—and then catching at the child, who, 
whilst I was pouring out and drinking the spirits, had shuffled 
from my knee, and was running to his mother, I proceeded in my 
half nervous, half intoxicated, and wholly irritated way, to ask 
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him if he would not like to be a brave man, like major this, and 
colonel that; and ride a big horse, and wear a sword, and crack 
his two or three bottles every day after mess ?’ 

“The child did not of course understand my questions; and it 
was plain that there was no thought in his young mind, but how 
he might best get away without offending the father he dreaded. 
As to my poor Margaret, she uttered not a word, but affected a 
sort of bustle about the tea-cups, plainly to hide her uneasiness, 
now and then casting an affrighted glance towards me and her 
boy. Stung by her patient endurance of my conduct, and deter- 
mined to provoke her to retort, I poured a small quantity of 
brandy into my tea-cup, and held it out to my boy, repeating the 
offer of the bribe of the last evening to the child if he would 
taste it. It was then that my Margaret once again spoke to me, 
strongly, powerfully, yet in few words, imploring me to consider, 
imploring me not to try our child and teach him to give way to 
temptations which I found too powerful for myself even to with- 
stand. ‘Do with me, as you will, dear William,’ she said; 
‘neglect me, quarrel with me, and speak roughly of me to your 
associates, but spare our boy. All else I can bear—yes, I will 
bear—but spare our child.’ 

‘“<Bear!’ I repeated, glad of something to lay hold of, for I 
was half ashamed myself of what I had proposed to the child, 
‘Bear! Margaret? Why any one to hear you, would think you 
were the most injured of wives !’ 

‘“* Not so,’ she answered, ‘but one full of trouble for the 
eternal welfare of those dearest to her.’ She sighed as she 
spoke; and while I looked round for some cause of quarrel, I 
discovered that the child had again left the room, and | at once 
accused her by a look of sending him from us. 

“She did not deny the fact, pleading only that she thought he 
was too young to be present at any contention between his 
parents. 

‘‘I could restrain myself no longer at this remark, and a violent 
scene ensued, in which my Margaret’s beautiful grace of charac- 
ter, long suffering, shone forth in all its divine glory; for once her 
point gained, and her child safe from the hearing of evil, her 
usual manner was resumed, and in the spirit of Him who says, 
‘A mild answer turneth away wrath,’ did she reply to me. J 
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could not comprehend the principle which enabled her to bear with 
me, not only as she did that morning, but as she had done for 
some time previously. Of course, at that time, I could not be 
supposed to comprehend anything more of christianity than may 
be known of it, as a matter of history; and as to its power, I had 
never felt it, and could have no idea of it. Of the graces im- 
parted to an individual by the Divine Spirit I had as little notion, 
as of the composition of the philosopher's stone, and in conse- 
quence, that capability of long-suffering which contemplates the 
ultimate benefit of its object was so little understood by me, that 
I attributed its manifestations to pride, obstinacy, and utter 
absence of affectionate feelings towards myself. 

“ This quality of long-suffering, which is, we are told, one of the 
fruits of the Spirit, becomes an attribute of the creature, when 
born again in the likeness of his Creator; and whereas, (as 
St. John says) the long-suffering of God is salvation, that of the 
regenerate creature has often a like object, seeking the spiritual 
good of those persons with respect to whom it is called forth. 

“ How far I might have proceeded to have tried this grace in my 
beloved Margaret, that morning, I know not, if an interruption 
had not occurred, which put all those domestic jarrings on 
one side. 

“ My orderly, coming in with his wonted mechanical manner, 
placed the book in my hand precisely with the same dull air as if 
it contained nothing calculated to set me and some hundred 
others into a state of stirring and continual excitement for weeks 
tocome. In short, the orderly book contained a route of the 
whole regiment for Liverpool, there to embark for Ireland. We 
were to move by detatchments, the first to be commanded by 
myself—Captain Leslie, and to start from head-quarters the next 
morning at gun-fire. It became therefore needful for me to eat 
my breakfast in double-quick time, and whilst I was so doing, 
in came Mrs. Forster, the lady of a brother captain, all excited, 
but not otherwise discomposed, by the bustle before her, although 
she had four children to carry with her. 

* She came to engage my Margaret to travel with her—a propo- 
sition which met my instant approval; and leaving these ladies 
to settle, and act upon, their movements, I hastened to make my 
Own arrangements, which occupied me quite till evening. I 
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then found that Margaret had settled her plans so as to be in 
Liverpool some hours before I expected to arrive, and that she 
had nearly brought to a conclusion all our domestic affairs in the 
place where we were. These things being enquired into by me, I 
began to speak of our child. 

“« We shall probably,’ I said, ‘be some time in Ireland; 
and there is nothing to hinder us from keeping him with us till 


we are ordered abroad; we must then send him back to England, 


and probably to your father and mother.’ 

‘¢ Shall we be in barracks, in Ireland?’ asked my wife. 

‘**We must take our chance of that,’ I answered; ‘but barracks 
or no barracks, the child will be safe enough; and you must not 
shut him up henceforward as you have done, Margaret ; he will 
form acquaintance with the little Forsters during the journey, 
and acquire a little of their fine manly courage, I trust.’ 

‘* She made me no reply, but forced our discourse immediately — 
into another channel, one less dangerous to our harmony. I was 
off the next morning at gun-fire with my party, and heard no 
more of my wife and child, till having arrived at Liverpool, on 
the evening of the third day of our move, I met with one of the 
elder Forsters, a boy, who was looking for me to conduct me to 
an inn on the quay, where his mother and my wife had been 
located since the last night.” M. M. S. 

(To be continued.) 


CHRISTIAN ARITHMETIC. 


“ Curistian Arithmetic!” exclaimed Frank Beamish, looking 
over his sister’s shoulder, as she had just headed a paper with 
these words. “I suppose you have found, that our worldly 
computation of twice two are four, is wholly incorrect ; and are 
going to open this discovery to Miss Everard’s pupils in your 
next monthly composition for them?” 

“Have you any other suppositions,”’ rejoined Charlotte, “ in- 
duced by these two extraordinary words ?”’ 

“O yes, a great many more. I suppose we shall have an essay 
on Christian Cookery next.” 

“And no very incongruous matter either,” said his sister, 
smiling. ‘I could write a volume on christian cookery, all me- 
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thodically arranged under different heads. Firstly.—It should 
not be wasteful : in these times of dreadful want, it is grievous 
to think, that in some households, as much is daily thrown away 
as might save the life of more than one starving individual. 
Secondly.—It should not consume time too largely. All those 
elaborate preparations, which seem to attach as much importance 
to the flavor of a dish, or the shape of a tart, as to the welfare of 
the world, do appear to me sadly misplaced. To have food 
agreeable and done properly, and above all, with perfect cleanli- 
ness, is quite desirable; but in my opinion, the more simple the 
better. Thirdly.—It must be wholesome; not composed of un- 
wise mixtures, and such rich ingredients, as disorder the frame, 
instead of strengthening it. Fourthly.—The articles cooked must 
not be of unnecessary costliness. ‘‘ What is good, and plenty of 
it,” is an excellent rule ; but to like nothing when in season, and 
pay trebly for it when out of season ;—to require delicacies which 
leave nothing to spare for the destitute, and refinements to 
tempt an appetite already quite sufficient, can be considered 
nothing less than sinful. These will be the divisions of my book. 
May I dedicate it to you, Frank?” 

Frank, though ready to scoff at his sister's religion, could never 
withstand her good temper. He ran off, therefore, replying, 
“O no, little Lotty; that would be foo great an honor. I must 
deny myself such an incentive to vanity as your dedication.” 

Charlotte, therefore, having maintained the skirmish till they 
parted good friends, resumed her employment; and in the 
form of a letter to her young acquaintance, wrote the foliowing 
paper 

| On Christian Arithmetic. 

My Dear Young Friends.— Perhaps you will think, as a com- 
panion of mine thought just now, that so fixed and certain a 
thing as arithmetic can never vary. Nevertheless, I will endeavor 
to prove, that between christian arithmetic and common arith- 
metic, there often does exist a wide difference. To come to the 
point at once, I will illustrate my meaning by giving you an ex- 
ample. When I was at school, and sitting one afternoon with 
some of my school-fellows, two young ladies were discoursing 
about their quarterly allowance. ‘‘ Mammais so particular,” said 
Harriet Warburton, “about little expences, that she keeps me 
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absolutely destitute. I wish, Myra, she would take a leaf out of 
your papa’s book; you always have money for every thing.” 

This was said to Myra Green, the loveliest member of our 
little band. She was the only daughter of a widower; motherless 
indeed, but left with a rich inheritance from the prayers, the in- 
struction, and the example of her departed parent. By the work 
of Divine grace, she had early been brought to know, love, and 
serve the God of her pious ancestors. And so sweet, so consistent 
was her spirit and conduct, that she became a real blessing in 
our little circle. 

“Papa is very kind,’ replied Mitre, “‘Sometimes I feel 
ashamed to have so much for pocket-money, knowing that his 
means are far from ample. But he tells me I may leave Aim to 
compute expences, and to portion them out as he sees best.” 

‘‘ How kind and generous!”’ exclaimed Harriet. ‘‘ Mamma 
computes too, but with a very different result.” 

“If it is not an impertinent question,” said Ellen Forster, 
“how much do you have, Harriet ?”’ 

“O not impertinent at all: I really think you ought to know, 
that it may form my apology for not assisting more in our various 
contributions. All the pocket-money | have for a whole year, - 
unless any especial circumstance requires more, is a paltry ten 
pounds,” 

Myra smiled.—‘* Well, Harriet! and my munificent allowance 
is two guineas a quarter!” 

It was this conversation which first shewed me that eight 
pounds eight, reckoned by christian arithmetic, might sometimes 
exceed ten pounds reckoned in the usual way. And as the chat 
proceeded, I found that the same christian computation, had 
power, occasionally, not only to increase, but decrease the mag- 
nitude of a given sum. To Myra’s last remarks, Harriet replied, 
with some excitement, 

‘Impossible! or else you can buy nothing you want. Now 
mamma requires me to purchase various things, and not to wear 
them shabby.” 

‘‘ Myra purchases various things,” exclaimed several voices, 
‘“‘and never looks shabby, nor is shabby either.” 

“Then Myra must have a great many presents.” 

‘' Seldom of those articles which I find from my pocket-money,”’ 
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rejoined Myra, quietly. “But why, dear Harriet, should we go 
on comparing? You began it accidentally, and I think the sooner 
closed, the better. We are by no means obliged to make our 
expences correspond.” 

‘No, but Iam obliged to justify myself. I appear, on various 
occasions, to give very little; yet it is all I can afford, and that 
not without inconvenience: whereas you give enormously.” 

“My dear girl!”’ exclaimed Myra, “I am sure the amount of 
my givings is small indeed.” 

At this moment the bell rang for tea, and very opportunely put 
an end to the discussion. I had begun, however, even at that 
time, to make my own observations on what was passing; and I 
find in my note-book the following entry :— 

“IT am fond of arithmetic, and pretty well advanced; but I 
have met with a new kind to-day, which I have studied very 
little,— christian arithmetic. I think it must be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, as the sum under consideration seems to vary in value, 
according to its application. Under the head ‘ Received,’ for 
instance, every figure is reckoned by a christian man more than 
double the amount, which it would be in the eyes of his worldly 
neighbour. ‘* How am I to manage with such smal! resources?’ 
the lattér perhaps would enquire : ‘ How can I be content, while 
others, neither worthier, nor more skilful, nor more diligent, are 
rolling in riches?’ The christian, on the contrary, after casting 
up a similar sum, will probably conclude his computation thus, — 
‘Who am I, or what is my father’s house, that I am crowned 
with such abundance ?’ 

_* Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more.’ 
* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name.’”’ 

“‘ In the same manner, and under the head of personal expences, 
“T am sure,” says the selfish follower of fashion, “ such a sum 
is not at all beyond what I ought to give: a more ordinary article 
would be unsuitable to my station: my expenditure for dress, 
and other necessaries, is very reasonable.” “What can I afford?” 
enquires the heart which beats warmly with love to God and man: 
“this appears a large proportion for self-appropriation : while I 
would not disgrace religion by meanness in my appearance or 
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arrangements, unbecoming the lot which Divine providence has 
assigned me, I would, at the same time, exercise simplicity and 
economy, and let my moderation be known unto all men.” 

Well, so far the effect of christian computation, is to convert 
the little into much; and if this were always the case, we might 
easily understand the science. But, applied in a different manner, 
the effect is exactly opposite; and the worldly “much” sinks 
into little or nothing. ‘I have been largely drawn upon this year, 
for religious and charitable purposes says the purse-proud 
individual: ‘it will form a great item in my expenditure.” 
“Thanks to my condescending Saviour,” thinks the humble 
believer, “He has vouchsafed opportunities of usefulness, and 
given me means in some measure to meet them. The power and 
the will come alike from Him: of His Own have I given. May 
the Lord accept, and crown with his blessing this little acknow- 
ledgment of his unspeakable grace. 

“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a tribute far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all!’’ 


Happy and useful are they, who have been taught to calculate 
by so divine a rule. 

Such, my friends, were the observations I was led to make, 
when about your own age: nor have I ever seen cause to retract 
them. Longer experience has indeed shown me, further peculi- 
arities in christian arithmetic. Not only does the amount rise and 
fall, with varying circumstances: but the very subjects on which 
it is exercised, differ from those of the world. In the world, the 
great thing to which we apply arithmetic is money. But the 
true christian, on the contrary, recognizes a possession yet more 
valuable. He keeps, as I have already shewn, a watchful eye on 
his pecuniary expences; but deeper is the interest with which he 
regulates the outlay of his time. His account of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, is cast correctly; but far stricter scrutiny 
attends his days, hours, and minutes. As he would think it 
strange, to have a column in his account book, headed, “‘ Money 
thrown away ;” so does he mourn, if on any occasion, the loss of 
doubly-precious time need such an insertion. He seeks good 


interest for it, in the exercise of family and social love, in self- 


improvement, in pleasing his neighbour for his good to edification. 
Conscientiously does he reserve a full proportion, for serving his 
fellow-creatures, by visits of mercy, and labors of love: and 
above all, for sanctifying, comforting communion with his par- 
doning God. 

My young friends! how stands the account with each of you? 
Do you hide your talents, whether of money, time, or influence, 
in the earth; unvalued and unimproved, as far as regards the 
most important purposes? When the morning sun smiles 
through your quiet casement, do you accept the invitation which 
his rising beams convey, to early prayer and praise? Do you 
exclaim with the psalmist, “ Awake up, my glory; awake, lute and 
harp ; | myself will awake early. My voice shalt thou hear in 
the morning, O Lord; in the morning will I direct my prayer 
unto Thee, and will look up?” Or do you turn from the opening 
light ; and waste this golden hour, in such slothful indulgence, 
as can bring no profit to yourself or others? Again, when en- 
tered on the day, do youcarefully improve, or do you trifle away, 
its hours? There is a proverb, “if wetake care of the pence, 
the pounds will take care of themselves ;”’ so, if we spend our 
minutes well, we shall insure a well-spent day. Of course I do 
not mean, that, like the slave of mammon, we should grudge 
every moment that is not given to unceasing labor; or like the 
mistaken ascetic, dream away life, in fruitless contemplation and 
prayer. No; a well spent-day, recognizes the successive claims, 
of devotion, duty, affection, and relaxation ; while their very variety 
keeps the mind, and often the body also, in healthful vigour. The 
change from one occupation to another is itself a rest and refresh- 
ment; if we can keep free from the too common habit, of making 
just pause enough between each engagement to sink the mind 
into a state of listless inactivity; not a profitable pause, for silent 
thought and prayer, but one from which we at length emerge 
with difficulty, by exclaiming, “‘ Well, this will not do.” 

Allow me, however, my dear girls, to suggest one important 
hint, which applies to every occupation: it must be fulfilled 
heartily. Our closet duties must be fervent, if we would come 
forth refreshed and benefited. Our studies must be carried out, 
till the mind becomes master of their subjects ; whatever is begun 
must be completed, otherwise the time already occupied is thrown 
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away. Our aim, with respect to every social hour, should be, 
that it may leave ourselves and those with whom we associate, 
the happier and the better. And in our visits of mercy, whether 
it be to the destitute, the sick, the aged, or to schools for the 
training of the young, or to meetings for the promotion of 
religious and benevolent purposes, whatever be the end in view, 
our whole souls should be faithfully engaged. Far from being 
satisfied with having made out the appointed hour, earnestly 
ask yourself, Has my visit been calculated to do any good ? have I 
deepened right impressions on my own heart, and endeavored, 
depending on a divine blessing, to produce them in the hearts of 
others? 

Before concluding, I must also remind you, that there is one 
portion of your life, peculiarly precious, your Sabbath hours. 
Improve them for the enlarged exercise of private, social, and 
public devotion. Value the Holy Scriptures, whether read by 
yourself, or in the services you attend, Listen to them, and to 
the preaching of Gud’s word as those who know, “ it is not a vain 

thing; it is your life.”’ Let the feelings Tine cae rise in 
accordance with the hymn, 
* While the prayers of saints ascend, 
God of love, to mine attend, 
_ Hear me, for thy Spirit pleads; 
Hear, for Jesus intercedes! 
_. While Thy glorious praise is sung, 
Loose my lips, unlock my tongue; 
_ That my joyful soul may bless 
Thee, the Lord my righteousness! 
While thy ministers proclaim 
~ Peace and pardon, in thy Name ; 
_ Through their voice, by faith, may I 
Hear Thee speaking from the sky!” 

On your return home, prayerfully think over all you have heard. 
Secure, if possible, a portion of the sacred Sabbath, for quiet, 
grateful, soul-sanctifying contemplation. And if you engage 
in the interesting, important work of teaching others; let the 
all-pervading feeling of your heart be, “ O that every oneof them 
might live before God !” 

And now, my young friends, what shall I further say ? I trust 
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you have not thought me tedious, or too importunate. Let me 
entreat you in conclusion, to study and practise christian arith- 
metic. With your pecuniary substance, honor your Redeemer 
and your Lord; as regards your time, “part with no moment, 
but in purchase of its worth ;” and lay your influence, with every 
other talent, at the foot of your Saviour’s cross. Then, when y 
“the Judgment is set, and the books are opened;’’ may each of 
you be able to render such account as shall prove you to be 
among that chosen number who are pardoned, justified, sancti- 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God! 
Believe me to be, my beloved friends, 
Your's, with warm and christian affection 
BeamisH. 
Ss. S. S. 


AN ISRAELITE INDEED. 


We copy the following little history, which we are assured is 
founded on fact, from the first volume of the Jewish Herald, a 
work deserving of prayerful perusal by all interested in the 
welfare of God’s ancient people, and especially by our young 
readers, who will value it equally for the information it contains, 
the spirit which it breathes, and the important objects contem- 
plated by it. 

“It was in the month of July: there had been a brilliant day, 
during which the reapers had been busily engaged in cutting 
down the golden crops with which the fields were richly laden: - 
but now the labors of the husbandman were over, and the sun, : 
which had been shining without a cloud, was sinking below the 
horizon. As I was walking slowly down a beautiful country 
lane, enjoying the evening calm, and listening to the birds which 
were to be seen here and there winging their way and lifting up 
their voice to celebrate their Maker's praise, I began to picture 
to myself the scene of rejoicing, when the proclamation is made 
that the Harvest of the World is ripe, and the angels thrust in 
their sickles to gather into the heavenly garner all the precious 
souls which have ripened under the genial influences of the 
Sun of righteousness. 


As I went on, the old parish church came into view, standing 
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a little to my left: it was surrounded by grave-stones, many of 
them bearing the impress of age, and I thought of the numbers 
who were slumbering in the dust, who like the corn, had been 
cut down never more to rise till time shall: end, but who at the 
last day will be like the grain which had been sown beneath 
the dust of the earth, only to spring forth into newness of life. 

Whilst these thoughts were occupying my mind, the heavens 
had become black with clouds, and a storm was evidently at 
hand. The rain soon came down in torrents, the darting flash 
of lightning dazzled the eye, and the thunder-clap that followed 
was loud and long. My musings were over, and I hastened for 
shelter to the porch of the sacred building, where several had 
already taken refuge : indeed, it was a frequent resort in times of 
storm, and many a traveller had also found it refreshing to rest 
there for a while when his strength was well-nigh exhausted by 
the length of his walk and the heat of the sun. 

Amongst the number of those whom I found collected here, 
was aman of reverential appearance and oriental costume. I 
could easily discover that he was of that ancient race whose 
countenances bespeak their ancestry,, and who call to our 
recollection Egypt and Canaan, Samuel and David, prophets and 
priests, Jesus and his apostles. Being anxious to know more of 
him, I introduced myself as a friend to the Jews, and as one 
who was in the constant habit of reading Moses and the 
Prophets. I soon found that his views were different from what 
I anticipated, for he freely spoke of the new covenant made with 
Abraham, reiterated to Isaac and to Jacob, and fulfilled in the 
person of Jesus Christ. On my speaking of God's dealings with 
his people, with the view of eliciting information, he gave me 
so ample an account of his history and religious experience, 
that I was enabled subsequently to embody it in the narrative 
which follows : | 

“* T was born of Jewish parents, who early taught me to value 
the precepts which were given to our forefathers, whilst, on 
their way to Canaan, they were wanderers in an uninhabited 
land. I grew up believing the study of the law as set forth by 
the Rabbies to by the most honorable of all employments, the 
most conducive to the glory of God, and the best mode of 
making compensation for the sins to which my nature made me 
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prone, and which I found to cling to me, even when engaged 
in religious duties, but I have since learned that there is nothing 
vital in rabbinism, and that, had I strictly observed all its 
ordinances, my soul would have remained uncleansed : I could 
never thus have been justified before God. Had he called me to 
account whilst in that state, how naked and vile must I have 
appeared in his sight! But now the robe of my Redeemer’s 


righteousness is my covering, and my sins are washed away by 


his blood. ‘Oh, to grace how great a debtor!’ 

“‘ Before, however, this change took place, I felt dissatisfied 
with myself, and sought to my blind leaders for direction, and to 
a still more diligent observance of the traditions of the fathers 
for comfort. Failing in my observances as well as in the per- 
formance of penances enjoined by those to whom I had applied 
for counsel, my feelings of dissatisfaction increased, and I began 
to think that there was something wanting in order to true 
religion, which I had never yet found. My dilemma may be 
better conceived than described; for I had to contend both with 
amind awakened to aconsciousness of its own evil tendencies, 
and with the rebukes and remonstrances of my parents for 
allowing myself to give way to such agitating thoughts. In 
these circumstances I began to indulge a secret inclination to 
listen to the repeated entreaties of a dear Christian friend, to 
search into the truth of his religion: the prejudices of the Jew 
now rose up, and I feared lest I should be tempted to forsake 
the religion of my people, and so incur the displeasure of an 
angry God. On further thought, I felt persuaded that I could 
soon detect the falsehood of Christianity, and prove that all 
which is said in its favor is without any solid foundation. 

“With these feelings I secured a little time for solitude, and 
for the first time in my life, opened the New Testament. I felt 
an indescribable chill running through my veins when I came to 
the name of Jesus: this, however, subsided, and finding nothing 
to enable me at once to prove it an imposture, I continued its 
perusal. I was startled by the miracles which it records, but 
attributed them to the knowledge which Jesus had acquired of 
Cabbalah or mystic science. Soon, however, other sentiments 
took possession of my mind, and I began to think of Jesus in a 
very different light from what I had hitherto done. I reasoned 
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thus with myself: ‘Here is a man devoting himself to the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, willing to live poor and needy 


that he may perform acts of benevolence, and yet receiving scorn 


and contempt in return. Surely mere human nature could never 
have borne the weight of oppression and cruelty that was heaped 
upon him’ I now became more reconciled to and familiar with 
the language of the New Testament, and began to regard Jesus 
as a very praiseworthy character. From this | was led to study, 
in connexion with it, the prophecies of his sufferings and death: 
Christ at length gained the victory and became my Lord and 
Saviour. 

‘‘IT now saw it my duty, in obedience to the ordinance of the 
Lord Jesus, to make a profession of my faith, and to submit to 
the rite of baptism; this led to an inward struggle, for my family 
had expressed their determination to banish me from their 
presence and house, if I even continued to inquire concerning the 
truth of Christianity ; and I could not be unaware that they 
would carry their determination into immediate effect, should I 
make a public profession. 

“The thought of banishment from those whom I tenderly loved 
I felt to be overwhelming ; but then the words came into my 
mind, ‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me.’ I said to myself, ‘Oh that I had never been 
born a Jew! that I had been the offspring of Christian parents! 
How I should have valued the privilege; and then moreover, I 
should have escaped the trouble and anxiety which are now 
coming upon me!’ Still I felt that Jesus must be obeyed, and 
followed wheresoever he leads, be it through prosperity or 
adversity, trial or temptation, sorrow or joy, for I could not 
receive him as my Lord, without doing the things which he says ; 
and I was much comforted and encouraged by the promise, 
‘When my father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.’ Thus strengthened, I determined to go forward, 
and to conquer through Him who will be more to me than all 
earthly good ; but the resolution was made in my own strength, 
and soon gave way before the power of the enemy, and I sank 
into a state of supineness, in which I learned my own utter help- 
lessness. I had indeed, resolved to do all in the strength of the 
Lord, but soon found I had not placed in Him that full confidence 
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which leads the mind to look habitually to the Strong for 
strength. Deeply feeling my weakness, | was led at length 
afresh to the throne of grace, and I asked for renewed strength, 
whilst I inquired, as I had often done before, ‘ Lord what wilt 
thou have me to do?” The words of Scripture came to my heart 
with irresistible power, ‘Arise, and be baptized.’ 

“My anxiety is not to be described. The time had evidently 
arrived when a public profession of Christianity was indispen- 
sable, if I would be indeed a disciple of Jesus, and be established 
in the faith. Fully convinced of my duty, I went to the Christian 
friend to whom I have already referred, and told him the cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed. He entered into my feelings, 
repeated many of our Lord’s injunctions with regard to stead- 
fastness, and urged the importance of my declaring my faith to 
the church and tothe world. It was a critical moment; my 
state of mind was such as none can fully realise but those who 
have experienced it. He who searcheth the heart and trieth the 
reins was almost the only one who knew of my faith in Jesus ; for 
unlike my brethren of old, of whom it was said, ‘this people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, while their hearts are 
far from me,’ my heart was with him, though my tongue seemed 
unwilling to confess it. But, on reading the account of Philip 
and the eunuch, the words ‘What doth hinder?’ seemed a 
rebuke directed to me from above, and I now resolved no longer 
to stand aloof from the comforts of the Gospel, which are only 
ours while in the path of obedience, and through Divine assistance, 
to stand or fall under the banner of Christ, and to be ready to 
suffer, if called to it, for his name’s sake. 

“After this I took the first opportunity of communicating my 
wish to an esteemed minister, who for some time had taken an 
interest in my welfare, and under whose instructions I had been 
gradually taught the doctrines of Him whose name I once 
regarded with abomination, but whom I now saw to be the chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. The day and hour 
were in due time fixed for the administration of the sacred 
ordinance; and when they came, I was enabled, before a large 
assembly, to declare what the Lord had done for my soul, and 
how he had opened mine eyes to see my danger, and had enabled 
me to flee to the refuge, and escape the wrath to come. 
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‘Tt was a solemn season, a time I shall never forget, and a 
stroke which, though it severed me from kindred and friends, 
: united me more closely to Jesus. Being no longer ashamed of 
Him, I felt as I never felt before, my relationship to and interest 
in Him. 

“My parents and relatives became increasingly dear to me, 
| and my heart yearned for their salvation ; no opportunity escaped 
without my pointing them, through the types and shadows of 
the Mosaic dispensation, to Him who was to ‘take away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself." On entering the room one morning 
where they were sitting, I saw indignation depicted in their 
countenances, and soon discovered that some one had informed 
them of my baptism, by their asking me if it were not a false 
report. I answered in the negative, and was proceeding to 
explain the motives by which I had been led to take such a step, 
when I was silenced by my father, who rose from his seat, and 
after bitter exclamations against Jesus and his followers, rent his 
garment, and addressed me in the most awful language, giving 
me over to excommunication, and to be hereafter considered as 
dead by every member of the family ; at the same time he assured 
me of his willingness to forgive and to restore meto former 
parental love, if I would but recant. My mother, who all this 
time had ‘been repressing her emotion, now burst forth into a 
flood of tears, following them with such expressions of scorn 
and contempt as my father had omitted, and yet expressing her 
willingness to join with him in giving me again a welcome to the 
accustomed share in her affections. The appeal was overpower- 
ing; if I had been possessed of worlds, and the parting with them 
would have mitigated their grief, 1 could easily have renounced 
them all. But my Saviour I felt so precious, that it was impos- 
sible for me to sacrifice his love for all the invitations and promises 
of earthly parents. Finding that they could not shake my 
attachment to Jesus, and that they were unable to win me back 
to what they termed the religion of my fathers, they discarded 
me, and forbade my ever entering into their presence again; bat 
amidst all, the grace of God proved my support, and I bade adiea 
to kindred, and to all that was dear to me in my native country, 
counting it an honor to suffer for Him who had done so much 
for 
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which leads the mind to look habitually to the Strong for 
strength. Deeply feeling my weakness, I was led at length 

| afresh to the throne of grace, and I asked for renewed strength, 
Wy whilst I inquired, as I had often done before, ‘ Lord what wilt 
thou have me to do?” The words of Scripture came to my heart 
with irresistible power, ‘Arise, and be baptized.’ 

“My anxiety is not to be described. The time had evidently 
arrived when a public profession of Christianity was indispen- 
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in the faith. Fully convinced of my duty, I went to the Christian 
friend to whom I have already referred, and told him the cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed. He entered into my feelings, 
repeated many of our Lord’s injunctions with regard to stead- 
fastness, and urged the importance of my declaring my faith to 
the church and to the world. It wasa critical moment; my 
state of mind was such as none can fully realise but those who 
have experienced it. He who searcheth the heart and trieth the 
reins was almost the only one who knew of my faith in Jesus ; for 
unlike my brethren of old, of whom it was said, ‘this people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, while their hearts are 
far from me,’ my heart was with him, though my tongue seemed 
unwilling to confess it. But, on reading the account of Philip 
and the eunuch, the words ‘What doth hinder?’ seemed a 
rebuke directed to me from above, and I now resolved no longer 
to stand aloof from the comforts of the Gospel, which are only 
ours while in the path of obedience, and through Divine assistance, 
to stand or fallunder the banner of Christ, and to be ready to 
suffer, if called to it, for his name’s sake. 

“ After this I took the first opportunity of communicating my 
wish to an esteemed minister, who for some time had taken an 
interest in my welfare, and under whose instructions I had been 
gradually taught the doctrines of Him whose name I once 
regarded with abomination, but whom I now saw to be the chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely. The day and hour 
were in due time fixed for the administration of the sacred 
ordinance; and when they came, I was enabled, before a large 
assembly, to declare what the Lord had done for my soul, and 
how he had opened mine eyes to see my danger, and had enabled 
me to flee to the refuge, and escape the wrath to come. 
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‘It was a solemn season, a time I shall never forget, and a 
stroke which, though it severed me from kindred and friends, 
united me more closely to Jesus. Being no longer ashamed of 
Him, I felt as I never felt before, my relationship to and interest 
in Him. 

“My parents and relatives became increasingly dear to me, 
and my heart yearned for their salvation ; no opportunity escaped 
without my pointing them, through the types and shadows of 
the Mosaic dispensation, to Him who was to ‘take away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself.’ On entering the room one morning 
where they were sitting, I saw indignation depicted in their 
countenances, and soon discovered that some one had informed 
them of my baptism, by their asking me if it were not a false 
report. I answered in the negative, and was proceeding to 
explain the motives by which I had been led to take such a step, 
when I was silenced by my father, who rose from his seat, and 
after bitter exclamations against Jesus and his followers, rent his 
garment, and addressed me in the most awful language, giving 
me over to.excommunication, and to be hereafter considered as 
dead by every member of the family ; at the same time he assured 
me of his willingness to forgive and to restore me to former 
parental love, if I would but recant. My mother, who all this 
time had been repressing her emotion, now burst forth into a 
flood of tears, following them with such expressions of scorn 
and contempt as my father had omitted, aad yet expressing her 
willingness to join with him in giving me again a welcome to the 
accustomed share in her affections. The appeal was overpower- 
ing ; if I had been possessed of worlds, and the parting with them 
would have mitigated their grief, I could easily have renounced 
them all. But my Saviour I felt so precious, that it was impos- 
sible for me to sacrifice his love for ail the invitations and promises 
of earthly parents. Finding that they could not shake my 
attachment to Jesus, and that they were unable to win me back 
to what they termed the religion of my fathers, they discarded 
me, and forbade my ever entering into their presence again; bat 
amidst all, the grace of God proved my support, and I bade adiea 
to kindred, and to all that was dear to me in my native country, 
counting it an honor to suffer for Him who had done so much 
for me.”’ 
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PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—Mar1s. Evizanetn Fry. 

In selecting subjects for Preceptive Biography, designed to leave 
a beneficial impression upon the mind of a youthful reader, it is 
scarcely possible to present anything more adapted to excite 
benevolence, than the memoir of the interesting character before 
us, whose conduct furnished a striking illustration of the words 
of St. Paul, “To do good and to communicate, forget not; for 
with such sacrifices, God is well pleased.”” She enjoyed in a high 
degree the luxury of doing good, and left an example to those who 
have the means and the opportunity, to “ go and do likewise.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fry was the daughter of John Gurney, Esq. of 
Earlham Hall, Norfolk, and born May 21,1780. The family of 
Gurney is traced so far back as the Norman conquest, to Hugo 
de Gournay, a Norman Baron, who came over with William the 
Conqueror. From a younger son of the Gurneys, of West Bar- 
sham and Harpley, descended the family of Gurney which settled 
at Keswick, in Norfolk, and united themselves to the Society of 
Friends. 

Miss Elizabeth Gurney was, at an early age, deprived of her 
mother, but her education was by no means neglected; she was 
carefully initiated in the different branches of useful learning, and 
in the religious principles of the Friends Benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy, early features in her character, were at length fully 
developed: at the age of eighteen, she formed and superintended 
a school on her father’s premises, for the children of the poor. 

As yet, however, her mind was not under the influence of 
religion; but by the searching and persuasive ministry of Mr. 
William Savery, a Friend from America, February 4, 1798, she 
was so deeply, and as the result proved, so permanently, affected, 
as forthwith to renounce the world, and become a consistent 
member of the Society of Friends. She was now more than ever 
the joy and comfort of her family circle, and at the age of twenty, 
in the year 1800, she was married to Joseph Fry, of London, and 
subsequently became the mother of a numerous family, over whom 
she exercised the tenderest care. Her maternal engagements did 


‘not however impede her exertions in endeavoring to do good: in 


her the poor found a kind and sympathizing friend, ever ready to 


administer to their wants, and impart to their minds the sweetest 
consolation. 
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Mrs. Fry's conversion was followed by her dedication of herself 
as a minister of the Gospel of Christ, an office recognized by the 
Friends, for which she was perfectly qualified by her piety, 
knowledge, and zeal. The immediate cause of her entering on 
this great work was the death of her venerated father in 1809. 
Among the persons present at his funeral, she first exercised as a 
public teacher; the impression produced was manifest, and she 
was soon after recognized as a minister in the Society. Her 
esteemed brother, the late John Joseph Gurney, Esq. remarks, 
that she was often ‘‘ engaged in Gospel missions to various parts 
of England, and subsequently, to a large extent in Scotland, 
Ireland, and on the continent of Europe; wherever she went, 
warm was the welcome which awaited her, not only from the 
members of her own society, but from all, of every name and class, 
who knew how to appreciate what is excellent, and whose souls 
were athirst for the waters of life.’’ 

The benevolence and zeal of Mrs. Fry were further elicited by 
the interest she felt for the unhappy persons who were confined 
in hospitals, prisons, and lunatic aylums. At an early period of 
her life, she was informed of the terrible condition of the female 
prisoners in Newgate ; swearing, drinking, gambling, and fighting 
were their only employments ; and filth and corruption every- 
where prevailed. Although warned by the turnkeys of the danger 
to which she exposed not only her property, but her life, she 
resolved to enter amongst them without any protection. When 
locked up with them, she addressed them with her accustomed 
gentleness, calmed their fury, and fixed their attention, and then 
proposed to them a variety of rales for the regulation of their 
conduct, to which they all gave a hearty consent. Her visits 
were frequently repeated, and with the co-operation of a committee 
of ladies, she soon brought her rules to bear upon the unhappy 
creatures, who from being wild and wretched, were now neatly 
clothed, actively employed, arranged under the care of monitors, 
with a matron at their head, and, comparatively speaking, like the 
Maniac of Gennesaret, in their right mind. Indeed the reform- 
ation produced among the female prisoners at Newgate was 
surprising to all. Their industrious habits, their sobriety, their 
decorous behaviour, their delight in hearing the scriptures read, 
the blessed effects upon the hearts of many, and their subsequent 
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' good conduct, prove that her labors were not in vain. It is 

proper to add, that the laudable exertions of this benevolent lady 

. were supported and attested by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the 

Governor of Newgate, and the Ordinary, who beheld with 
astonishment the wondrous change. 

As Mrs. Fry acted under the influence of the maxim, “To do 
good and to communicate, forget not,’ she was not less regardful 
of another precept, ‘‘Be not weary in well doing,” Many run 
well for a time; they are zealous and active, but they eventually 

relax; and wearied and dispirited, they retire from the post of 
labour and usefulness ; they put their hands to the plough, but 
look back; they resign their office of Sunday school teachers, 
Bible collectors, or visitors of the sick poor; they forsake the 
house of God ; their place at the sacramental table is often vacant ; 
they leave off to do good; they endure not to the end! Reader, 
is this your character ? If so, return, and do thy first works, or 
destruction will overtake thee. | 

Accompanied by one of her brothers, Mrs. Fry visited the 
prisons of Scotland in 1818; and in 1827 those of Ireland. Her 
efforts were followed with great success. The convict ships for 
females about to be transported to New South Wales likewise 
engaged her attention ; the success of the admirable regulations 
introduced into those vessels, was frequently acknowledged by the 
colonial authorities. A pleasing change was produced among 
many of the convicts, and some died happily. 

Foreign prisons next engaged the attention of Mrs. Fry: her 
plans were adopted, chiefly by her own influence and correspon- 
dence, in many of the prisons in France, Holland, Denmark, 
Prussia, &c. and have been introduced with great success at 
Philadelphia, and other places in the United States. She visited 
many parts of the Continent in 1839, inspected the prisons, and — 
interested many benevolent persons to seek the reformation and 
improvement of the prisoners. Encouraged by the accounts re- 
ceived from many places on the Continent, she made a second 
tour in 1840, and a third in 1841. Amongst other things, she 


» 


had the pleasure to witness the establishment of a refuge near 


Paris, for the reception of female prisoners, belonging to the 
protestant communion, and for others, who desire to forsake a life 
of sin, and to place themselves under christian care and instruction. 
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During her visit on this errand of mercy, she was kindly received 
by the royal families of France, Holland, Belgium, Hanover, 
Denmark, and Prussia. 

Still intent on doing good, Mrs. Fry projected the formation of 
libraries for the use of the coast-guards in all their numerous 
stations round the British Isles, and under the generous patronage 
of Government, and aided by a large subscription from her friends, 
the object was accomplished. She was likewise instrumental in 
the formation of libraries for the naval Hospitals of Haslar and 
Plymouth, 

We now approach the period when this benevolent character 
was called to rest from her labors. Her activity continued 
unabated from the year 1813, when she first visited the wretched 
prisoners in Newgate, embracing a period of thirty years 

“In the summer of 1843,” writes her brother, J. J. Gurney, 
Esq. ** she spent a few weeks in Paris for the last time ; soon after 
her return home, her health was much enfeebled, and towards the 
end of the year she became alarmingly ill. Earnest inquiries after 
her health were made by rich and poor, public prayers were 
offered up for her recovery in some of the protestant churches on 
the Continent, and numerous petitions presented in private, on 
behalf of the cherished one who had succoured many. These 
petitions were graciously answered, but her illness, though much 
abated, had left her so very feeble, that she was entirely disabled 
from resuming her accustomed duties in active life, with her 
beloved associates in the work of reform in Newgate. Her state 
of health at times seemed to improve ; she visited Bath in May, 
1844, in the hope of deriving benefit from its far-famed hot 
springs; but after a few weeks’ trial, she retarned very little, if at 
all, benefited.” 

In the following spring, the hopes of her family were excited by 
the apparent improvement of her health. Some months after, 
she went with her husband and family to Ramsgate for a change 
of air and scene. Here she was engaged in acceptable religious 
service at a Friends’ meeting in a neighbouring village, and in 
distributing Bibles and Testaments among the crews of British and 
Foreign vessels which frequented the harbour. ‘We must work 
while it is called day,” said she; “ however low the service we may 
be called to, I desire through the help that may be granted me, 
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to do it to the end.” Writing to one of her brothers, she observed, 
“« May we, through our Lord’s love and mercy, eventually thus 
rejoice with him in glory, rest, and peace, when this passing scene 
shall close upon our view !”’ 

’ During her stay at Ramsgate her activity was constant and 
unabated, ; as she had opportunity, she did good unto all, nor 
ceased till the powers of nature failed. Early in October, 1845, 
she attended a meeting on the Lord’s day, and amongst other 


things, said, “ Are we all now ready, if the Master should this day — 


call us? Is the work completely finished? Have we anything left 
to do? Are we ready ?”” The same week, in her last letter to her 
brother, she wrote, “‘to Him who seeth in secret, I commit my 
body, soul, and spirit; He only knows the depths of my love, and 
the earnestness of my prayers for you all. I have a humble trust 
that He will be my help, even unto the end; and when the end 
comes, through the feelings of the love of Christ, and the abun- 
dance of His merits I shall join those, who after having passed 
through great tribulation, are for ever at rest in Jesus ; for they 
have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

In the afternoon of October 11, after a day or two of conside- 
rable suffering and debility, she was suddenly attacked with 
pressure on the brain; while sinking under the stroke, she 
exclaimed, “O my dear Lord, keep and help thy servant !"’ Soon 
after, she fell into a deep slumber and became totally unconscious ; 
in this state she continued, notwithstanding some severe con- 
vulsions, till the morning of the 13th October, when she calmly 
drew her last breath at the age of sixty-six: on one occasion, she 
woke up for a few moments, and said to a faithful attendant, who 
was at her bed side, “ This is a sfrift, (conflict) but I am safe.” 
Safe she then was, and shortly was she glorified, in the full 
enjoyment of God; her death was deeply lamented by many 
sincere and valued friends, and by vast numbers who had been 
benefited by her benevolence. She was buried on Monday, 
October 20, in the Friends’ burying ground, at Barking, Essex. 
No funeral had ever before created so great a sensation in the 
neighbourhood ; every heart appeared to be impressed with the 
fact, that society had lost one of its greatest ornaments, the poor 
and destitute one of their most devoted and liberal benefactors, 
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and her friends deprived of one of the most amiable of characters. 
In this account of Mrs. Fry there is much for us to observe ; 
we may see the reality of true piety, and its striking influence 


“upon its happy possessors; it deviseth liberal things ; it prompts 


to unabated activity and permanent exertion; it has an eye to 
pity the distressed, and a hand to relieve them ; no obstacles will 
impede it, no dangers will terrify it. Its watchword is progress ; 
its resolution, perseverance ; its triumph, success ; its encourage- 
ment, the approbation of God.—** With such sacrifices God is 
well pleased.”’ 

Penryn. R. C. 


_ 


ILLUSTRATION OF JUDGES xiv. 8. 


Bees manifest a peculiar antipathy to dead carcases. This 
was remarked so long ago as the time of Aristotle and Pliny; 
and Varro asserts that bees never alight upon an unclean place, 
nor upon anything which emits an unpleasant smell. 

These facts, which are unquestionable, may at first view 
appear to contradict the Scripture history of Samson, who, 
having killed a young lion in the vineyard of Timnath, “ after 
a time turned aside to see the carcase of the lion; and behold! 
a swarm of bees and honey in the carcase.”’ Judges xiv. 8. It 
only requires us, however, to examine the facts, to show that 
this does not disagree with the preceding statement. Bochart, 
in his ‘Sacred Zoology,” tells us that the word rendered 
“carcass,” literally signifies skeleton; and the Syriac version 
still more strongly renders it corpus exsiccatum—a dried body. 
Bochart further contends that the phrase, “ after a time,” is one 
of the commonest Hebraisms for a year; but when we consider 
the rapid desiccation caused by the summer suns of Palestine, 
this extension of time will be unnecessary ; for travellers tell us 
that the bodies of dead camels become quite parched in a few 
days. We have the testimony of Herodotus, that a swarm of 
bees built their cells, and made honey, in the dried carcase of a 


- man placed above the gate of Athamanta. Soranus also tells us 


of a swarm of bees found im the tomb of the celebrated 
Hippocrates ; and Redi informs us that he was told by Albergotto, 
a man of profound erudition, that he had seen a swarm in the 
cranium of a horse.—Jnsect Transformations, § 1. ch. i. pp. 6,7. 
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THE BEST EVIDENCE. 
My Dear Ronert.—! was, on the whole, much pleased with 
your last letter on the important subject of Scripture testimony, 


‘though I must confess that your doubts gave me some uneasi- 


ness. You affect to be a disciple of a very bad school, when you 
insist on the exploded adage, that “seeing is believing.” It 
would be very easy to prove, by a variety of familiar examples, 
that many things which we appear to see, are mere illusions, and 
that many things which we believe, are in their very nature invi- 
sible. But upon this argument it is not my intention to enter at 
any length; I shall content myself with stating that the Bible, 
whilst it neither undervalues sight nor hearing, tells us of a 
description of evidence far more convincing—the testimony of 
God’s word brought home to the heart by the Holy Spirit. You 
may, perhaps, remember what the apostle Peter says, with 
reference to this subject. Speaking of the power and coming of 
Christ, he reverts to the Transfiguration on the Mount, and after 
stating that he and his associates on that occasion, saw and heard 
the revelations which were then and there made, he adds, ‘‘ We 
have also a more sure word of prophesy, unto which we do well 
to take heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark place.” 
(2 Peter i. 16.) Peter, then, though he allowed that seeing and 
hearing were, in a certain sense, “ sure’’ evidence, did not 
consider them decisive, since he supposed the existence of a 
“more sure’ kind of testimony. 
And this is quite consistent with the philosophy of the human 
mind. When a man is convinced of the truth of anything, 
whether by experiment, induction, argument, or demonstration, 
of whatever kind, no one will contend, I should suppose, that the 
sight, touch, smell, or hearing are persuaded ; it is the mind, and 
the mind only, that experiences conviction. To talk of the hand, 
the eye, or the nose believing this or that fact, would be absurd : 
the mind only can believe it, on the evidence afforded by these 
organs, either jointly or severally. So that it is quite clear if you 
could get at the mind without these organs, you could carry 
truth home to it at once, and more surely, even, than by the 
ordinary processes of reading, observation, or experiment ; because 
all the senses are not only liable to be imposed upon, but often 
are so cheated. 
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But you will perhaps ask me—and very naturally—Is the mind 
to be thus reached; can it be informed in any other way than 
through the medium of the senses? I think it can be; and often 
is. Mind is informed by mind—by memory or association, or 
some other faculty, much oftener than by the outward senses. 
I often see or feel an object, or hear a sound that will awaken an 
almost interminable train of thought, and this will run on long 
after the eye or ear may be closed, or the touch withdrawn from 
contact with the object which suggested the first idea. All the 
links in the chain, with the exception of the first, are forged by a 
purely mental process, and are not in any way due to an act of 
the bodily senses. Indeed, it very often happens that the out- 
ward object itself, which suggested this first idea, has no real 
connection with it; the association may be entirely arbitrary. I 
never pass by a certain public market in one of the London 
thoroughfares without thinking of Bossuet’s poetical narration 
of the fall of Babylon, or approach one of its railway termini 
without distinctly picturing to myself a lovely morning in spring. 
Yet no one, I should think, would contend that these thoughts 
are the necessary and inevitable result of gazing upon a dingy 
pile of bricks and mortar, or listening to the shriek of a steam- 
whistle. They are due entirely to the principle which metaphy- 
sicians call arbitrary associations; and association, whether 
arbitrary or otherwise, must be the product of mind—not of 
matter. 

If, indeed, man receive no ideas but through the medium of the 
senses, how is it that he dreams—that he often sees, feels, and 
acts in sleep, as if he were awake? Many persons will tell you 
that we never dream of what we have not before seen, or done, 
or played some part in; but you must have had experience that 
this is not the fact. I have gazed on scenery in my dreams far 
lovelier, wider, and more ethereal than I ever looked upon, awake. 
I have never in my waking hours felt myself to be gifted with 
powers of locomotion greater than those of the ostrich or the 
eagle, but how often in my sleep have I skimmed over the vast 
landscape, with even more than their lightness and fleetness, and 
with a sense of reality which I could scarcely mistrust, when the 
morning light put me again in possession of my wonted reason 
and judgment. I know it is contended by some persons that 
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although the elements which make up our dreams are frequently 
presented to us under such new combinations as give them an 
apparently original character, they are, nevertheless, one and all, 
due to impressions at some time or other made upon the outward 
senses. Without either admitting or denying this assertion, it 
may be sufficient to remark that the very combination or colloca- 
tion of these elements, is the Mind’s work ; and that consequently 
the compound ideas resulting from it are the product of a mental 
act, and not a consequence of the bodily senses coming into 
contact with outward objects. Mind is, in this instance, fed by 
Mind. It possesses a power of self-communion, and is in a 
certain sense, at certain seasons, independent of extraneous 
causes. I might pursue the subject to a great length, were it the 
proper aim of this letter to establish the immateriality of mind. 
My object, however, is principally to shew that there is nothing 
inconsistent in the idea that Mind may be enlightened, and in- 
formed, and employed, even though wisdom may be, in common 
parlance, said to be “ shut out,” not only by “ one entrance,” but 
by many. 

Does their appear to be any thing then, my dear Robert, incon- 
sistent in the supposition that God Himself—the Great Mind of 
the universe—and the maker and curator of our own minds, 
should sometimes speak with them directly and immediately, 
without the intervention of the ordinary means of communication? 
If you believe your Bible, you cannot, I think, doubt that He 
does so, since He there tells us that His Spirit witnesses with 
our spirits, taking of the things of Christ, and shewing them to 
us; giving us sure and certain evidence within, that we are His 
children if we love and practise His commandments, and perfect- 
ing His praise even out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

That the conversion of a sinner is in every case a Divine act, I 
think you will be prepared to admit, when you consider the very 
strong language used in the Bible with reference to this great 
change. By it, we are therein said to be ‘“‘ born again” —to be, 
indeed, “ created,’’ in a new, but scarcely a less literal sense, than 
that which attaches to the sacred narrative of the six day’s work 
recorded in the opening chapter of Revelation. Nay, more; we 
are so entirely destitute even of a “hope” of salvation till God 
gives it to us, that we are described as being begotten to it by 
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Him, through Jesus Christ. You will not therefore, I suppose, 
deny that God can, if He please, inform the mind even to con- 
viction—to perfect, implicit, unshaken, and imperturbable 
assurance—without the intervention of ordinary means; and 
this, once admitted, what better evidence than the unheard, but 
unmistakeable, evidence of God Himself, can be required by any 
man? The senses, we know, may, and very often do, mislead us, 
but God's mind witnessing with our mind, is proof of the most 
convincing and incontestible character. 

If, then, the teaching of God alone be thus convincing, it can- 
not be the less so when it flows over the bed of His holy word — 
when it accompanies and seals upon the heart the instructions of 
the Bible. The Spirit and the Word thus become mutually 
corroborative, and the demonstration they afford conjointly, is 
infinitely superior to every other kind of testimony. 

I know what you are very likely to say to all this. “I am not 
so convinced myself, and how is it possible to prove to me that 
others have been, or still are, so satisfied of the reality of 
Christianity ?” 

There are two ways. Hear them, and see them. Whena 
person of good credit tells you anything, you do not makea habit 
of disbelieving him. You believe me, on most points ; why should 
you doubt my word upon this? Yet if I assure you, in the most 
solemn manner, that I have felt, and still feel, the inexpressible 
sweetness of Christianity, though you do not tell me in so many 
words, that I am mistaken, your conduct evidently implies as 
much. 

But I would rather your decision should rest on what you see, 
than on what you hear. You can have no better proof that a 
thing is believed, than to see it acted upon. Look, then, to what 
Christianity has done in all quarters of the world. Do not tell 
me that it does not, or cannot, take hold of nien’s minds—that, 
in fact, its internal evidences are either weak in their operation, 
doubtful in their development, or limited in their extent. Where- 
ever man has had the opportunity, he has felt the constraining 
power of Christianity. The islander of the South Seas, at one 
time cruel, savage,. dissolute, drunken, and without natural affec- 
Greenlander, “the man-fish” as he has been aptly called, 
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becomes, under its humanizing influence, enlightened, intelligent, 
and well-behaved; and the heart, which had never been known 
to weep before, melts into an agony of tears at the name of 
Jesus. The formal and conceited Hindoo, and the stubborn 
Chinese open their cold bosoms to its teaching, and regulate 
their lives by its requirements. The wild Indian of the western 
world, touched by its impulse, lays aside the war whoop and the 
knife, and renounces the ‘‘ man-devil,”’ for the tender and com- 
passionate friend and brother. Never mind how the gospel 
works, if it be quite clear that it does so. At all events the Bible 
is honest upon this as upon every other point, for it tells you 
that the process is silent, secret, and unobserved —“‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
I am, my dear Robert, 
Yours, &c., 
PHILAGATHOS. 


WHAT TO READ, AND HOW. 


Some books are only dross; your time is gold; do not give 
gold for dross. You may read much, and only waste your time ; 
take heed what you read. You may read the best books and be 
only idling, because you may read without thinking ; take heed 
how you read. Whatever you read, read thoroughly; weigh 
well, and consider what you read. A practice of this kind, 
steadily pesevered in, will enable you to labor long, to labor 
hard, and to be ever ready to labor. The mower is not wast- 
ing his time, when he stands and whets his scythe; some 
teachers are like those, who work on with scythe so blunt, that 
they mar, not mow, the meadow. Take time, and use means to 
sharpen your thoughts. The most vigorous arm may fuil, if it 
hurl a pointless dart, or wield a blunted sword. Knowledge 
stands on an eminence; gird up the loins of your minds, and 
brace yourselves for the effort to reach it. Thehill-side is 
“laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospect, and melodious sound, on every 
side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.””— Gregg. 
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Conversion of a Sinner. 
S1r.—Will you, in the next number of your Magazine, favor me 
with your opinion on James v. 20. D. E. 


He who is instrumental in converting a sinner, saves his soul, 
as a necessary consequence of such conversion, and places him in 
such a position that his sins, however great and many, shall be 
hidden,” blotted out, or forgiven. 


The Believer. 

Can a person be said to be a Christian who really believes on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that God will not accept sinners but through 
him; and yet that person does not feel that love towards his Saviour, 
which he feels for his own earthly relations? An answer to this 
question is most earnestly solicited by the writer, 

Frances Mary. 


Faith includes love and obedience to God’s will. ‘“ The first 
and great commandment is, thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with ali thy mind.” 
Matt. xxii. 37, 38. Mark xii. 30. 

It follows, therefore, that noone can “‘ believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ’? aright, who does not feel this supreme love to God. 


That this love is not confined to the Father, but extends also to 


the Son, is evident from our Saviour’s own words, which in 
themselves form a complete answer to the question—see Matt, 
x. 87. Luke xiv. 26. 


Prayer. 

Is it not wrong to use any other position than that of kneeling 
when praying? Is not prayer a mark of reverence to God? and 
ought it not to be conducted in a reverential manner? I mean in 4 
place of public worship. ANNA. 


Prayer is unquestionably an act of reverence, and should be 
L3 
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performed in a reverent manner. But mere attitude is no criterion 
of this reverence. 
The Jews generally pray sitting, or stooping with their faces 


to the ground, though they used other forms in ancient times, 


such as standing, or prostration. The primitive Christians prayed 
with the arms elevated diagonally, or in some instances, stretched 
out at right angles, in imitation, as was supposed, of Moses, 
when Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, as recorded in 


Exodus xvii. 12. To lift up the hands, seems to have beena | 


general practice, though the attitude of the body varied according 
to circumstances. The spirit should be studied rather than the 
manner in all that relates to spiritual exercises. 


Baptism by Christ. 
Dear Sirx.—How sha!l I reconcile St. John iii. 22., with the 2nd 
verse of the following chapter? Your’s respectfully, 


E. A.S. 


The verse last referred to (John iv. 2,) is rather an explanation, 
than a contradiction, of the other, which states that Jesus came 
with his disciples into the land of Judea and baptized. 

It is a recognized principle, not only in law, but in common 
sense, that what is done by deputy, is done by the party 
deputing, so that there is nothing inconsistent in saying that 
Christ baptized, if he employed his disciples in administering the 


rite; and that He did so is evident from the last of these two . 


statements. 
Ascension of Christ. 
Dear Sin.—Will you kindly explain John xx. 17. Did our Lord 


ascend to heaven immediately after his resurrection, and before he 
appeared to his disciples? Iam, Your's, &c. 


P, H, J. 


There appears to be no reason whatever for believing that our 
Saviour intended to ascend to heaven immediately after his inter- 
course with Mary, nor does he seem to have done so till he had 


manifested himself to all the disciples, and certain others, as 
recorded in 1 Cor. xv. 5-7. 
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Whiston is, we believe, the only commentator, of any name, 
who advocates an opposite opinion ; but his views on the subject 
are satisfactorily examined and exposed by Doddridge, and others 
of our best critics. 


Foreknowledge of God. 

Sirn.—*“ With God,” St. James tells us “ there is neither variable- 
ness, nor even shadow of turning.” In 1 Kings xvii. 1., we read of 
Elijah praying that there might be no rain, for the space of three 
years. In chapter xviii. 42, he prays again, and the heavens gave 
rain. Ifall things are known to God from the beginning, and this 
drought was pre-ordained by him: would it not have ensued without 
the prayer of the prophet? Your's obliged, 

Junia Mary. 


The facts are not quite correctly stated, according to the re- 
ferences of our correspondent, but are substantially true. 

We do not see why the prayer of Elijah, as a necessary part of 
this incident, should not have been foreseen, or fore-ordained, as 
well as the drought itself. If God know the end from the 
beginning, as we are assured he does, why should he not know 
that prayer would precede the drought, as well as follow it: and 
if so, how could it have occurred without such prayer ? 

All our difficulties with reference to the foreknowledge of God, 
arise from the foolish and unscriptural notion that man has any 
insight into his purposes. The drought would certainly not have 
ensued without the prayer, if God had predetermined otherwise. 

We cannot see how anything like “ variableness or the shadow 
of turning” can be inferred from the fact that God acts in ac- 
cordance with a foreknown plan. 

Bread cast on the waters. 

Sir.—Will you oblige me with an explanation of Ecclesiastes xi. 1. 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Your’s respectfully, 
Grorce W——. 


The original implies * bread corn,’’ or seed producing bread, 
such as rice or other grain, usually sown on flooded lands, which 
with very little poetical licence may be said to be cast upon the 
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waters. The spiritual reference of the text appears to be this : 


that labors apparently fruitless, are, after a time productive of 
important results. 


The Roman Empire. 
Dear Sir.—Will you be kind enough to give me your opinion of 
Luke ii, 1. Were the Romans rulers over the whole of the then known 
world? I am, Your’s respectfully, 


CANDIDUS. 


The Romahs were in a certain sense the masters of the world, 
though we believe the taxation referred to was limited to the 
land of Judea. The words translated “all the world,’’ may 
with equal propriety be rendered “all the land;’’ and Dr. 
Lardner has fully proved the last to be its more correct meaning 
in this passage. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF DR. JOSEPH WOLFF. 
(Abridged from Hogg's Weekly Instructor.) 
Josern Wo rrr, was born in Weielersbach, in the Duchy of Bamberg, 


in Bavaria, in 1796. His parents were both Jews, and only fifteen days 
after the birth of Joseph, David Wolff, the father, was invited to Halle, 


_ in Prussian Saxony, to take superintendency as a rabbi of a synagogue 
| in that ancient seat of science and letters. Here Wolff resided till he 


had reached his seventh year, when a second removal of his father, to 
officiate in the same capacity to another synagogue of his own country- 
men in Crailsheim, near Anspach, and not long after a third to Ulifeld, 
near Baireuth, made our hero successively a denizen of both these 
towns. When in Ulifeld,a barber of the name of Spiess spoke with 
him on Christianity, being the first person who had ever done so. The 
conversation of Spiess produced on his youthful mind a decidedly 
beneficial influence, and in 1809 he was sent to pursue his studies at 
the gymnasium of Bamberg, being then in his thirteenth year. Pro- 
fessor Nepf, a Roman Catholic, by whom he was instructed in Latin 
and Greek, exhibited to his young pupil so convincingly the beauty 
and excellency of the New Testament, that he became a decided convert 
to the Christian faith, and on the 13th September, 1812, after enduring 
& great many persecutions from his Jewish relations, Wolff was baptized 
at Prague, in Bohemia, by Father Leopold Zalda, abbot of the Bene- 
dictine Convent of Emaus in that town. Wolff quitted Prague for 
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Vienna about the close of 1812, at the University of which place he 
entered upon the study of the oriental languages under a variety of 
celebrated professors, and gained a very considerable share of scholastic 
distinction. Leaving Vienna, Wolff prosecuted still farther the study 
of oriental literature at the University of Tubingen in Suabia, under 
the auspices of Prince Dalberg, Archbishop of Ratisbon, by whom he 
was subsequently recommended to Cardinals Consalvi and Litta at 
Rome. Here being introduced to Pope Pius VII., he entered the 
Collegio Romano, and not long afterwards, the Collegio della Propa- 
ganda, where he was successful in gaining, as the fruit of his literary 
efforts, two gold medals. Wolff about this time avowed opinions at 
variance with the creed of Rome. He was accused and convicted of 
heresy, and though he never ceased to acknowledge the personal 
kindness he received while a student in that city, he was sentenced, in 
consequence of his change of views, to banishment from her walls, 
Retiring to Val-Sante, near Fribourg, in Switzerland, he entered the 
order of the Redemptorists, but not resting satisfied with their system 
either, he embarked for Britain, and arrived in London on the Ist of 
June, 1819, 

He now formed the definite determination of traversing all regions 
of the globe where his dispersed brethren were to be found, and of 
preaching to them Jesus and the resurrection. This purpose he 
communicated to the gentlemen who welcomed him on his arrival in 
England, who recommended him to the notice of the London Society 
for Propagating Christianity among the Jews. 

In the autumn of 1821, he set sail for Gibraltar on his way to 
Jerusalem, carrying with him a great many copies of the Old and New 
Testament for distribution among his brethren. Intending to proceed 
to the Holy City by Egypt as his route, Wolff had no sooner reached 
Gibraltar than he embarked for Malta, and subsequently for Alexandria, 
Nothing could be more encouraging than the reception he met with 
from the Jews both there and at Cairo. A spirit of enquiry appeared 
to prevail among them, and Wolff was not only admitted into their 
synagogues, but received much private kindness and hospitality from 
the most wealthy and influential members of their body. He also made 
liberal distribution ‘without money and without price,’ both of the Old 
and New Testament in Hebrew. About the beginning of November, 
Wolff set out from Cairo on a visit to the poor and somewhat primitive 
monks who inhabit the convent on the summit of Horeb. A day or 
two after accompanied by an Arab guide, he ascended the Mount of 
Moses, as itis called, and preached on the spot supposed to be identical 
with that where the law was originally, amidst smoke, and lightning, 
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and thunder, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, put 
inte the hands of the man of God. After this they visited other places 
of reputed sanctity in the neighbourhood, and returned to Cairo on the 
26th of November. 

Having been assured that at Dir Alkamir, the capital town of Mount 
Lebanon, a good many Jewish families were residing, Dr. Wolff, 
though he had been there before, thought it worth while to return and 
satisfy himself with his own eyes of the truth of the report. Here, in 
the house ofa rich Jew, Bahur Ahron Arabi, our hero met with another 
respectable Jew called Saul Kohen Arzi. Wolff, who had brought with 
him a Hebrew Bible, entered with his accustomed prudence and tact 
into a long theological discussion with these two Israelites, who as it 
turned out, had not long before obtained a Hebrew New Testament, 
published by the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews. Saul and Bahur, it also appeared, were, from a perusal of the 
New Testament, nearly already converted to the Christian faith, and 
nothing, therefore, could have been more seasonable and opportune 
than Wolff's visit, exactly at the time when they needed some one to 
confirm them in the truth. Wolff discovered, moreover, that the 
number of Jewish families on the summit of Lebanon amounted to 
seven, and that they and their ancestors had been there for upwards of 
three hundred years. | 

Taking an affectionate farewell of his brethren, Wolff, having finished 
his Arabic studies, again returned to St. Jean d’ Acre, and preached 
for a few days with considerable success to his brethren the Jews. 
Having received letters of introduction to a rabbi at Jerusalem, our 
indefatigable traveller prepared to set out in fulfilment of his mission, 
and in a few days afterwards arrived at that city, whence, aaer per- 
forming a vast amount of labor in reference to the conversion of his 
brethren in the neighbourhood, he proceeded to Aleppo—a journey he 
‘was encouraged to undertake by the kind invitation of the amiable 
Benjamin Barker, Esq., who gave orders to all the agents of the 
British and Foreign Malta Bible Society to furnish him with as many 
Bibles and Testaments as he might require. Mr. Barker received him 
on his arrival at Aleppo with great affection, introduced him to all 
the consuls and to the most respectable Jews, hundreds of whom 
waited on him, to whom, besides preaching the Gospel, he gave away 
& great number of New Testaments and tracts. A project of estab- 
lishing a college at Aleppo which Wolffhad previously formed, received 
the sanction of the French, Spanish, and English consul-generals, and 
Mr, Barker was appointed director of that institution. 

_ Dr. Wolff left Aleppo on the 3rd of August, 1822, and reached 
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Antioch, on the 5th, where remaining till the 12th, he returned to the 
former city on the very night when the terrible earthquake reduced it 
in a few hours to a mass of ruins. After this calamitous event Dr, 
Wolff left Syria and returned to Egypt, where he had an interesting 
interview with the Pacha on the subject of national education ; and on 
the 18th of November he arrived once more at Malta, Here he found 
the Rev. J. King and Pliny Fisk, of America, preparing to make a 
journey together through the Holy Land. Dr, Wolff having agreed:to 
accompany them, they set sail for Alexandria about the beginning of 
1823, and in the subsequent spring we find Wolff once more a tempo- 
rary inhabitant of the city of David and the Jewish kings. It was about 
this time, speaking of Wolff, that Mr. Lewis Way, a brother missionary, 
wrote to the secretary of the London Jews’ Society: “ He appears to 
me like a comet without any perihelion, and capable of setting a whole 
system on fire. When I should have addressed him at Syria I heard 
of him at Malta, and when I supposed he was gone to England he was 
riding like a ruling angel in the whirlwinds of Antioch, or standing 


unappalled among the crumbling towers of Aleppo; a man who at 
Rome calls the Pope the dust of the earth, and tells the Jews at 


Jerusalem that the Gemara is a lie; who passes his days in disputation, 
and his nights in digging the Talmud; to whom a floor of brick isa 
feather bed, and a box a bolster ; who makes or finds a friend alike in 
the persecutor of his former or present faith ; who can conciliate a 
pacha, or confute a patriarch; who travels without a guide, speaks 
without an interpreter, can live without food, and pay without money, 
forgiving all the insults he meets with and forgetting all the flattery he 
receives; who knows little of worldly conduct, and yet accommodates 
himself to all men without giving offence to any~such a man (and 
such and more is Wolff) must excite no ordinary degree of attention 
in a country and among a people whose monotony of manners and 
habits have remained undisturbed for centuries."” When Dr. Wolff and 
his companions, Messrs. Fisk and King, left Malta they brought with 
them 2000 copies of the Bible, or parts of it, in twelve different 
languages, and some thousands of tracts. These during the whole of 
their perilous journey they circulated to the best advantage, sometimes 
selling the copies of the Seriptures at a low price, and sometimes 
giving them away gratuitously, 

The house in which Wolfferesided while st. Jerusalem stood:-on 
Mount Zion, and was close to the house of a Spanish Jew named Isaae, 
so that conversation when the parties chose could be carried on from 
the terrace. ‘‘] tell him,” says Wolff, “ every evening, ‘ Isaac, I love 
Jesus my Lord. How much I feel his love in me! He is the very 
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Lion of the tribe of Judah.’”’ In another part of his journal he says— 
“ Brothers Fisk, King, and myself took a view of the court of the prison 
where Zedekiah is supposed to have shut up Jeremiah. Many Jews 
were in the court of the prison when we came there. An old man, 
lame and blind, with a white beard, sat on the floor. The other Jews 
told me that the old blind man is at his own desire carried there every 
day, as he wishes to finish his days in the court of the prison of 
Jeremiah the prophet. Poor blind man! Oh that the light of the 
Saviour who gave sight to the blind may shine into his soul!” 

The enthusiasm with which Dr. Wolff discharged his missionary 
duties is almost incredible. He tells of three young rabbis calling . 
upon him one morning, very stormy and very unpolite indeed. They 
blasphemed—Wolff told them that if they wished to argue they were 
welcome, but he would by no means tolerate blasphemy in his own room, 
They would not desist, however, and taking the entire three by the 
shoulders, the dauntless missionary turned them out. They stood for 
a while before the door humbled and mortified, when he again desired 
them to enter, and the conversation became subsequently edifying and 
calm. After this a Spanish Jew calls, and he argues with him for 
several hours. Then he converses with several rabbis, and shows them 
the words of St. Paul. This is a mere spécimen of the manner in which 
the time of Dr. Wolff was usually occupied all hours of the day. 

Wolff subsequently visited Shiraz, in Persia, and while there, 
preached to his countrymen in the house of a gentleman of the town. 
The room only held about fifty, but the windows were thrown up and 
considerable numbers stood listening without. In his efforts to 
convert his brethren, however, he found the greatest caution to be 
necessary, in order, we are told, that the mullahs might not become 
jealous, and find a reason for exacting money from them. He helda 
great many controversial meetings, however with the mullahs them- 
selves. In Shiraz all the Jews reside together in the same street. 
They were, generally speaking, in a miserably poor and degraded 
condition. Wolff shewed them great attention, distributed tracts and 
Bibles and Persian Testaments in abundance, and was instant in 
season and out of season in his efforts todo good. The name of Henry 
Martyn was well remembered in Shiraz— a noble youth who, in 
Wolff’s own expressive language, had kindled a light in Persia that 
should never go out Wolff remained in Persia till the close of 

1825. 


In 1826, he arrived in Britain, where he was received with the 
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greatest cordiality and enthusiasm, and while residing in London, was 
- introduced to the Rev. Edward Irving, amongst whose hearers was 
Lady Georgiana Mary Walpole, sister to the present Horatio Walpole, 
Earl of Orford; to this lady the doctor was married. Shortly after 
this event Dr. Wolff set out with his lady for Lisbon, whence he went to 
Smyrna. The battle of Navarino had just been fought, and Wolff, on 
entering the harbour, found Sir Stratford Canning, the ambassador to 
Constantinople, along with all the British residents of the place, 
already embarked in another vessel for their own country. Sir 
Stratford endeavored to dissuade him from entering on his enterprise 
at a juncture of affairs so very critical; but Wolff determined to 
persevere, and having managed, by the kind assistance of the Dutch 
consul, to get his trunks on shore, he went, the very first day of his 
arrival, into the market place, where, meeting several Jews, he at once 
proclaimed to them the gospel of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ for’’ says he, “‘ there 
is no time more proper for making researches than whilst one event, 
one great event, is rolling after another event, and whilst the kingdoms 
of this world seem as if they would soon be ground to powder by that 
stone, the chief corner-stone, the Lord Jesus Christ, God blessed for 
ever, who will take the kingdoms of this world to himself.” He dis- 
tributed likewise a number of Hebrew New Testaments among them, 
and a great many religious tracts. | 

In addition to a general desire to make known to his brethren of the 
Jewish nation “Jesus Christ and him crucified,’ Wolff had for some 
time labored under the persuasion that the Jews who were scattered 
after the captivity of Babylon had still a separate existence ; and while 
residing at Jerusalem in 1829, he had said to his wife, ‘‘ Bokhara and 
Balkh are very much in my mind, for I think I shall there find the ten 
tribes—those tribes of Israel who, according to the sacred oracles, shall 
be united to the house of Judah, and whose present abode is a matter 
of speculation among many Christian divines and Jewish rabbis.” 
Lady Georgiana having consented to his setting out on this new 
mission, Wolff on the 24th of June, 1831, entered Persia. 

This second journey through Persia was an exceedingly perilous 
one, and the travellers were ultimately led captive into Torbad, where 
the robbers dwelt, by whom they had been made prisoners. As they 
approached the gate of the town, all at once a company of Jews came 
out of Torbad to meet the advaneing cavalcade, ‘*‘ Hear, Israel !’’ 
shouted Wolff (a common exclamation among the Jews all over the 
globe), and the whole of his brethren immediately surrounded him, 
Meanwhile the captain of the robbers began to offer them for sale the 
bibles he had stolen from the doctor, not knowing what they were, 
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The sight produced amazement among the Israelites, and pledging 
themselves that Wolff would not run away, they took him to their j 
houses, “‘ and thus,”’ says this unwearied laborer in the service of his ¢ 
great Master, ‘‘I had them all around me, and I proclaimed to them | 


the gospel of Jesus, of whose history, sufferings, and death, they were 
quite ignorant’’—a circumstance which convinced him that they were 
certainly a portion of the ten tribes who did not return to Palestine 
after the Babylonish captivity. 

For one evening Wolff, in the society of his brethren, almost forgot 
his captivity and present woes. Next morning, however, amidst exe- 
crations and curses, he was dragged back again, put into irons, and 
chained with the other slaves. While extended on the ground, 
chained and ironed, a man suddenly came in upon him, calling out, 

’ **Is any Englishman here?” “ Yes—yes!” Wolff exclaimed, and his 
’ chains were instantly struck off, by the express orders, as it appeared, 
t of Mohammed Ishak Khan himself. A soldier of Abbas Mirza, prince- 
4 royal of Persia, had brought a letter from his master, commanding 
Mohammed to release the missionary from England. This he 
| accordingly did, bastinadoing at the same time the robbers, as if 
Tt } the whole affair had been transacted without his consent. Wolff was 
| a89 brought before him. ‘“ How much money have the scoundrels taken 
1] from you?” was the question put to Wolff Eighty tomauns,”’ was 

Ta the reply. Here he turned to the robbers, and demanded the money. 
| | They counted it out into his hands, and in the cvolest manner possible 
tn} he tumbled it into his side pocket, and kept it for himself. “You came 

j _ here with good books,’’ he then said, with a sanctimonious shake of the 
rh head, “in order to show us the right way. Well, go on.” 
149 After a variety of adventures, Wolff entered Bokhara, where the 

i? number of Jews amounts to 10,000. He began immediately to explain 
| to them his mission, and though he did not take any part in their 
| religious services, he, however, read to them in their synagogues the 


~ 


law of Moses. Here he was likewise waited on by Jews from Samar- 
cand, Kokan, and other places. His preaching in Bokhara was 
accompanied by numerous conversions, and his sojourn in the town 
was a very interesting one. 

Having obtained a passport from the king, Bebadar Khan, then in 
his twenty-eighth year, he crossed the Oxus and arrived at Balkh, 
where, after holding several interesting conversations with his brethren 
he proceeded on his travels through Cabool, Lahore, and Cashmere, to 
Madras and Bombay, which latter place he left for Mocha, whence he 


returned to Egypt, and back again via Malta to England, arriving 
there early in 1835. 
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After again visiting Mount Sinai, and extending his travels into 
Abyssynia, where he received almost idolatrous reverence ; he embarked 
for Bombay, whence he set sail for America. He made no long stay 
in America, leaving New York on the 2nd, and landing at the Isle of 
Wight on the 28th of January, 1838, where he resided for some time in 
the house of the Marquis of Anglesea, and afterwards delivered a lecture 
in which a full account was given of his missionary labors for the last 
eighteen years. Through this nobleman he was soon afterwards 
introduced to Archbishop Whately and the Marquis of Normanby, then 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The title of D.D. from America, and that 
of LL.D. from the university of Dublin, were conferred upon him about 
the same time. In Ireland he was soon after, by the Bishop of 
Dromore, received into priest’s orders, 

His constitution being now considerably enfeebled, Wolff became 
desirous of settling down as a clergyman in some country locality in 
England, With considerable difficulty this wonderful man received, 
through the influence of the Rev. Hugh Stowel, a small living at 
Linthwaite, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire, having attached to it an 
income of £24 annually, chiefly derived from the pew rents. His 
predecessor had indeed received in addition £80 from the Pastoral Aid 
Society, but Wolff on application met with a rebaff, as they said Lady 
Georgiana had an income sufficient for both. At Linthwaite, on this 
miserable pittance, Dr. Wolff struggled for two years. The locality 
was, however, a very exposed one, and the health of both Lady Georgi- 
ana and the doctor suffered materially. In consequence, when an offer 
was made of the curacy of High Hoyland, near Wakefield, with a salary 
from the rector, he thankfully closed with it, “and these,”’ says he, 
‘ were assuredly the happiest of my days.” Between him and the 
people of his charge, whom he regularly visited, there existed a mutual 
attachment: but the salary proved too small for his expenditure, and 
pecuniary involyments to a considerable extent were the necessary 
consequence, Wolff having procured the Bishop of London’s promise 
to obtain for hima foreign chaplaincy, separated in 1843 with no small 
regret from his affectionate parishioners, who, as a testimonial of their 
respect, sent after him a piece of plate, which he received just as he was 
about to remove for Bruges in Belgium. 

About a year before this, however, news, first of the imprisonment, 
and next of the murder of two distinguished British officers, Captain 
Conolly and Colonel Stoddart, by the express orders of Behadar Khan, 
king of Bokhara, had reached Britain from India. | With that romantic 
daring which had always distinguished him, Dr. Wolff volunteered his 
services in order to ascertain the fate of these individuals, and after 
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incurring imminent dangers in this singular mission, reached home 
again in safety, landing at Southampton on the 11th of April, 1845. 
Though this latter crusade of the worthy doctor has been ridiculed by 
some, his own justification of it admits of no gainsaying, “I ever 
detested” says he “ travelling for travelling’s sake, for I dislike unci- 
vilised life and uncivilised habits. I was carried onwards by the object; 
and should I ever be again called on to be the instrument of ransoming 
English or other captives from the hands of the vile Khybarees or the 
merciless Affghans, or from the power of the bloodhound Abdul Samut 
Khan, I trust never to be wanting at my post. I have given such proofs 
to my Jewish friends of my sincerity of belief, as I may say, without 
boasting, no other Jewish convert has yet done. Independent of this, 
my nation saw that the Jew was prepared to risk his life to save the 
Gentile; and further, my mission to Bokhara has been a practical 
preaching of the gospel to the Sublime Porte, to the court of Persia, 
to the descendants of Genghis Khan and Timur; and Youssuff Wolff 
and his Bible are as well known in the world as the opposite principle 
in Wellington and the cannons of Waterloo. The important principle 
has been developed, that there exists not a spot so dark upon God’s 
earth into which philanthropy will not pour its light—that Eastern 
tyranny can neither daunt nor subdue the Christian principle, but that 
itwill force its way, like the mighty leaven that leaveneth the mass, not 
only to the remotest ends of the earth, but possess every particle in it 
with its own benevolence, charity, and love.” 

Through the kindness of Colonel Mitchel, of Dewlish House, he 
obtained the vicarage of Isle-Brewers, near Langport, Somersetshire, 
the duties of which he now fulfils, with a salary of £150 a year. 


MIND AND MATTER, 


Beaxeey, the bishop of Cloyne, a distinguished and excellent 
man, maintained that there was no such thing as matter, and 
that we live in a world, not of matter, but of universal idealism. 
Absurd as it may appear, one must be surprised at the ingenious 
arguments with which he contends for the non-existence of 
matter. But though he could reason away matter, he could not 
thus reason himself out of the existence of mind. For the very 
fact that a man doubts and reasons, is a proof that there is a 
doubting and reasoning faculty. The very doubt establishes our 
position that there is a mind, or a soul, or an immaterial faculty 


capable of doubting — Dr. Cumming. 
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POETRY. 


| KILLING MADE COMELY. 
- (A scene on Southsea Common, 22nd March, 1847.) 
Son. 
O! father, there's a crowd! what can it be? 
Father. 
| Ah! what indeed; but let us go and see. 
Son. 
Hark! there’s the music. 
Father. 
f Do you know that air ? 
Son. 
— Why its “ Life let us cherish!” I declare! 
Father. 
The ceremonial has not yet began, 
But soon it will. 
Son. 
Yes—there’s a clergyman ! 
And those are soldiers, father ? 
Father. 
eis So they are! 


What can he have to do with them, papa? 
There! he has crossed the flags—come nearer, come! 
And now—look! look! —he lays them on the drum. 
What does he cross them for? 
Father. 
—That mystic sign 
Involves a meaning I can scarce define ; 
The gaunt crusader used the Cross, when he 
To slaughter wiser paynims passed the sea. 
Th’ Italian bandit, ere he dares to kill, 
Marks the same symbol on his forehead still ; 
And Rome, when thoughts of spoil her mind engross, 
Sanctions her thefts and murders by the Cross. 
Son. 
Hark! that’s another, and a livelier tane— 
Father. 
Yes—now the pray’r will be beginning soon. 
Son. 


The what ? 
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Poetry. 


Father. 
The “ consecration pray’r,”’ by which 
Those flags will be made holy, every stitch. 
At Rome, His Holiness, as travellers say, 
Blesses the horses, on a certain day ; 
And railroads, bells, and vestments, everywhere 
In papal Europe, are baptized with prayer. 
Son. 
Oh! but the men who do these things, appear 


To be but papists—we know better here ? 


Father. 
Nay ; I should doubt it—rails and horses tend 
In brotherhood all climes and creeds to blend, 
But flags, where’er they flutter, preach of wo, 
Pillage and ruin, fire and overthrow ; 
The first, by Romanists, are holy reckoned, 
While we have larger faith, and bless the second ; 
They hallow things which, in their turn, bless others ; 
We, those which can make murderers of brothers. 


Look how those puppets with uncovered head 
Stand, like spoiled statues, as the pray’rs are read, 
And ask of God, their strength and their salvation, 
To shield them from all evil and temptation ; 

But yet that Monster “ Evil,” War, appears 


- To stir no horror, and awake no fears, 


Nor does the poor “ Temptation” to assume 
The scarlet coat, gold lace, and rampant plume, 
The monkey frippery, or martial air, 
Disturb their thoughts or shape the formal prayer. 
Son, 
That farce is ended, father, what comes next ? 
Father. 
I scarcely know—perhaps he'll take a text. 
Son. 
I wish he would—the peaceful Saviour’s word — 
That “ they who take, shall perish by, the sword.”’ 


Father. 
Or he might speak of holy brotherhood, 


And tell those war-dogs, it is passing good, 
And fresh and fragrant as the dew of Hermon— 
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Son. 
Look! there’s a lady! will she preach the sermon? 
Father. 
No, my boy, not a sermon, though I guess 
Her ladyship may give them an address, 
Telling them how the radiant eye of beauty 
Beams on the liveried thief who does his duty, 
Lights him to conquest, fires him for the field, 
And bans him, whether right or wrong, to yield ; 
And how she hopes the God of peace, whose heart 
Abhors all wrong, will His good aid impart 
To prosper pillage, murder, strife, and wo, 
The musket’s fire, and sabre’s deadly blow. 
Son. 
What portly officer is this that comes 
To the front rank, and stands beside the drums? 
| Father. 
Listen! my boy, and you will hear him say, 
He ne'er felt prouder than he feels to-day, 
To hear those colours so devoutly blessed, 
And see those pretty, pipe-clayed ranks impressed — 
Then tell them, dropping to an under tone, 
How they must fight Gop’s battles, not their own. 
Son. 
Why, that reminds me of what once was said 
By an old Roman ruler, long since dead. 
The people went to him to make complaints 
That the first Christians spoke against their saints, 
Defamed their gods, and all their power defied— 
‘* Do they? the ruler asked, “ and what beside ?” 
‘What else !—why, nothing!” 
“Then the gods,” said he, 
‘“‘ Should be ashamed to come for help, to me ; 
“Can I, who hold my kingdom at His nod, 
‘ Presume to think that J must fight for God ?” 
Father. 
Just so, my child, and we might reason thus, 
If we were heathens, and the heathens, us ; 
But as ‘tis otherwise—“ Hurrah! for steel ! 


“We'll make a scape-goat of this Godward zeal.” 


Poetry. 


PRAYER FOR MINISTERS. 


“Remember them that have the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the 


Word of God.” Hebd. xiii. 7. 


WueEn on the sun's broad splendors 
The gates of evening close, 

And darkling earth surrenders 
Her children to repose, 

The azure paths above us 
By sons of light are trod, 

Who watch, as those who love us, 
And tell us of our God. 


So, Father! since the portals, 
Round which thine angels press, 
Shut from the eyes of mortals 

The Sun of Righteousness, 
The world He blessed, hath never 
Of light been all bereft ; 
The heralds of thy favor, 
Thy watchmen, still are left. 


They come, when we are are weeping, 
To wipe our tears away ; 
They wake, while we are sleeping, 
And for our peace they pray ; 
Or, in the congregation, 
To plead thy cause they stand ;— 
O God of our salvation, 
Uphold them with thy hand. 


And let that Spirit fervent, 
Which loves to labor thus, 
Abide upon thy servant, 
Who ministers to us; 
That, when his strength is failing, 
Those he hath led, may say, 
“Our star is only paling 
In heaven's advancing day.” 
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JUNE, 1847. 
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WALL. 

Tue wall represented in our engraving is supposed to be 
that erected by the emperor Severus, early in the third 
century of the Christian era; and is consequently more 
than sixteen hundred years old. It ran in a south-westerly 
direction across the northern part of our island, from the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, beyond Carlisle; and was 
intended as a barrier against the invasions of the fierce and 
warlike clans of Caledonia. 

Agricola had raised a wall of earth, flanked by a deep 
ditch, and fortified with castles at unequal distances, with 
the same intent. These works had been repaired by 
Hadrian, who dug an additional and much larger ditch, — 
and raised a higher rampart of earth, running in nearly 
parallel lines with the other. But it was left for Severus, 
when old and invalided, to erect the massy wall of stone 
represented in our plate. It was originally about eight 
feet thick and twelve high, to the base of the parapet, or 
battlement, on its northern face. To this wall were added, 
at unequal distances, a number of stations or towers, 
81 castles, and 330 castelets or turrets. At the outside 
of the wall, to the north, was dug a ditch about 36 feet 
wide, and from 12 to 15 feet deep. These stupendous 
works ran nearly parallel to the other walls referred to, the 
greatest distance between them being less than a mile, 
the least, about twenty yards; and the mean, rather more 
than twice the latter distance. 
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THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuar. VI.—‘a PATTERN FOLLOWED, BUT TOO LATE.” 


Tuose who know something of the domestic scenes of military 
life, will require but few words to explain the coup d'wil which 
presented itself when, led by little Harry Forster, I reached the 
large room at the head of the stairs of the inn on the quay of 
Liverpool, in which our female party had established themselves. 

There were three windows, opening towards the water and the 
shipping. In one of these sat a soldier's wife, in a black bonnet, 
with the youngest Forster asleep on her knee —a large baby with 
red stockings. The second window was piled up with all manner 
of packages and litter, which seemed to have been thrown from 
the centre table when the cloth had been laid, as it was, with 
covers for a very numerous party. 

As to the human beings who flitted about this room, I for an 
instant, could make nothing of them—such an omnium gatherum 
there was of odd people, and so busy and loud they all were. 
There was Mrs. Forster herself, bartering in a loud voice with a 
man who had brought an assortment of leather caps for her boys, 
and there were the two centre pieces of her family, insisting on 
fitting their own heads, wrangling with another soldier's wife in 
another black bonnet: then there were two of our officers, well 
known to Mrs. Forster, and slightly to me, just returned from 
leave of absence, besides servants of the inn rushing in and out 
preparatory to the meal about to be served up; and it is hardly 
to be marvelled at if at first I neither saw nor was seen by 
Margaret, who had withdrawn into the third window, and was 
half hidden by a gentleman in black who stood with his back to 
me. The boy was not with her; she had laid him to sleep in her 
bed-room, the delicate little one having been pulled about by the 
Forsters till he had wept from weariness. 

Unkind as I often was, yet I never met my Margaret again 
after a separation of a few days, without feeling a fresh burst of 
that affection which she had inspired in our early married days, 
ere yet my vicious habits had intruded between her and myself, to 
the utter destruction of our peace; I hastened to her, therefore, 
with something of my former warmth, and was not a little sur- 
prized to find that the gentleman who was with her was her own 
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father, Dr. Ellis. He had heard of the movement of the regiment, 
from his daughter, and had hastened from his country parsonage 
in Staffordshire, to meet her before she embarked. 

I could have no private conversation with Margaret or Dr. Ellis 
during the remainder of the evening, having much to look after 
when we had dined, and the young Forsters being such an 
hindrance to anything approaching to quiet or privacy, that had 
I desired it, which I did not, I must have given up the matter as 
hopeless—at least till the children had been sent to bed. 

On their withdrawal, accompanied by their mother and the 
attendants, Dr. Ellis wished us good evening, and Margaret and 
myself were left together, my wife being determined to enter 
upon the execution of a scheme, which, I afterwards found, had 
filled her mind ever since I had attempted to induce our child to 
follow in the dangerous course pursued by his father. 

Out of compliment to Dr. Ellis, { had not indulged as usual 
that day at the table, I was, therefore, more clear-minded than 
common, added to which, I had been separated from my wife for 
a few days and, as I said before, I always returned to her with 
renewed affection. My poor Margaret was perhaps, more awake 
to these particulars than I was myself, and seizing the favorable 
opportunity, she rested not till she obtained my consent to allow 
our child to return with her father to his quiet parsonage. 

“You imagine, I perceive,”’ said I, ‘that Charles is more likely 
to be profited by the example of his grandfather than of his own 
father. I don’t deny it, Margaret, but at the same time, I think 
it would be at least better taste in you to conceal such thoughts 
from those around you; every one must see what your feelings 
are on this subject, and I have no cause to thank you for sparing 
mine.” 

‘But our boy is so delicate,” urged my wife ; “those young 
Forsters to day quite wearied him out with their rough and 
boisterous play.” ) 

“And whose fault is that?’ I asked; “‘and if it is so, who so 
fitted as his mother to nurse him through the weaknesses of 
childhood.”’ 

“My mother will be to him a mother,” sobbed my poor 
Margaret, “‘ she will do all I could do, and more.’’ Her tears 
interrupted her farther speech, and my conscience telling me why 
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this tender one gave up the beloved child of her heart, who was 
her only solace and companion, | spoke roughly to her, asking 
her if she so regretted the parting, why she persisted in it ?—that 
I wished she would remember that I had never required it of her, 
and that I did not even desire it; so that if she chose to take her 
own way in sending off the boy, I must at least request her to be 
satisfied with what she was doing, and not to treat me with tears 
and complaints as if I had been a cruel husband to her, and had 
been the one to send off the child. 

‘‘Ah! my dear William !’’ she answered, but said no more ; 
for what excuse for herself could she make unless she reproached 
me for my conduct, which drove her to the hard duty of sending 
her child from her, lest he should be injured by my example? 

I saw not the parting between the mother and son; in truth 
I did not dare behold it, and I fled from it, excusing myself to 
Dr. Ellis, on the plea that I had much to do with my men before 
embarkation. 

We had expected to be located, for some time on landing, in 
Dublin barracks, I therefore was not prepared to receive orders, 
almost before I had left the transport, to march forward with a 
strong detachment of the regiment, to a station on the sea coast 
in the west, where an alarming spirit of rebellion had betrayed 
itself among the natives. I do not mention the name of the 
station, but our party was to be located in an old building—I 
should rather say a castle—perched on a precipitous rock washed 
by the waters of the Atlantic, in an uncultivated, mountainous 
district of the Emerald Isle, where was no sort of society for 
well-bred females, although there were some gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood who called upon us as soon as we arrived and did 
all in their power to make the place agreeable to us, by inviting us 
often to partake with them of their game and their claret, and to 
join their coursing and fishing parties. 

I had only a moment after I received my orders, to commit 
my wife to the protection of Captain and Mrs. Forster, who were 
remaining in Dublin, and to promise her, when she hung weeping 
on my bosom, that I would send for her if I found that we were 
likely to remain any time at the station to which the detachment 
was proceeding, in case anything like decent accommodation for 
a lady might be had. At the same time, I asked her if she would 
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not prefer returning by the same transport which had brought us 
over the water, and proceeding from Liverpool, to spend the time 
of my absence from head-quarters, with her parents and child. 

All that I had ever felt of affection for Margaret was revived by 
the look and manner with which she declined the proposal, 
inferring in her own sweet, gentle way, that she could account 
no place her home, but where her husband was. 

It having been soon ascertained that there was abundance of 
accommodation for women at the Rock-fort, as L shall call it, and 
as another detachment was to be sent to us from head-quarters, 
my wife, and several sergeants’ and privates’ wives, availed them- 
selves of the escort, and speedily joined us. 

As the only married, and first, officer of the party, I had the 
choice of apartments in the old castle, and selected a suite at the 
end of a long gallery, quite distinct from the other occupants of 
the fort, though within call. There were three rooms in the 
range, and in the last, which was a small tower, springing, or 
seeming to spring from the sea itself, was a projecting window, 
filled with old stained glass, and raised by several steps from the 
level of the floor,—this had been an oratory in former ages. 

In bright weather, with a large and cheerful party, these rooms 
might have afforded a charming residence, but when I selected 
them from all the others in the building, for the advantage of 
their privacy, I did not consider that some nearer the other human 
beings in the fort, would certainly have proved more cheerful. 

My Margaret, however, seemed to be highly delighted with 
them, and having engaged a sergeant’s wife to wait upon her, and 
arranged her few books, her drawing apparatus, and ef ceferas, 
as best she might, in the wide old chambers, and made ornamen- 
tal pieces of furniture of our trunks—as wives of military men so 
well know how to do—she seemed quite prepared to be happy ; 
nothing being needed to confirm this sense of happiness, but 
that I should sometimes give her my company in those hours in 
which duty called me not elsewhere. 

It was no doubt her hope that I should once again fall into 
that manner of life which I had observed when we were first 
married, and I was living far from any of my brother officers, in a 
small town, where I was engaged in the recruiting service. At 
that bright period of my wedded life, I had often read to her; 
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she had even induced me to begin the Bible with her; we had 
sought and dried rare specimens of plants, and went out together 
to take sketches ; and often then had I seen her laugh for very 
happiness, when she could allege no adequate cause for merriment. 
And now, being settled at the Rock-fort, she was evidently 
hoping for a return of something like the happiness of her early 
wedded life ; and mark me, my young friend, I had resolved that 
she should not hope in vain, but being invited to dine with one 
of the claret-loving gentlemen of the neighbourhood, I suffered 
myself to fall into my old sin, and from the lowness of spirits 
that almost invariably follows in the morning, I was only but too 
ready to accept an invitation to spend the next evening in the 
apartment of a brother officer in the fort, where our claret was 
exchanged for wine of less expensive quality. 

_ It was needful to return this invitation; at least I thought so, 
and only a few, a very few, weeks were passed since Margaret had 
arrived at the Rock-fort, before she was almost entirely left alone 
in her wide and empty rooms; whilst I, her husband, never 
returned to her in the evening in possession of my natural 
faculties in any clearness, though I ever retained a sort of instinct 
by which I could go through the forms and mechanical duties of 
my situation, without exposing myself or doing anything which 
might be taken hold of to myruin. During this time, it must not 

. be supposed that I was considered a drunkard ; I did only what, 
alas! I grieve to say, most of my brother officers did with me, 
but God in his mercy was about to chasten me, to Jet me know 
the errors of my way. 

‘It was no longer summer: the days were shortening, the sea 
was becoming tempestuous, the winds whistled in the old rafters, 
along the galleries, round the salient points of the castle, and its 
craggy foundations ; whilst the spray dashed up as high even as 
the old oratory windows. The wild water-fow! screeched in the 
blast, and there, in those lone chambers, sat my once bright and 
blooming Margaret, and I was sufficiently dull and brutish when 
I saw her looking pale and sad, to set it down to ill humour. 

“Why,” I said one day to her, “can’t you be cheerful, like 
other people ? Why don't you have some of the women to talk to? 
What would Mrs. Forster do in your situation : would she ex- 


pect her husband to be neglecting his duties to attend to her? 
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Would not she have some of the women up to sit with her, and 
tell her the gossip of the place? You will say you don't want to 
hear what such people communicate ; you are over nice, Margaret, 
or I should say over proud: there was no child in the regiment 
fit to associate with your son, and there is no woman fit to be 
with you. Your's, let me tell you, is a very strange sort of reli- 
gion, if it teach you to despise and condemn all your fellow 
creatures. I do not doubt but that I come in for my full share 
of your disapproval.” 

It was not often that I would stay to hear how she would 
answer me when thus taunted ; but once, being engaged in dress- 
ing, | was not ready to leave the room when I had done speaking, 
and then she took occasion (it was the last time she spoke to me 
much at length) to say, that she desired to have no thoughts nor 
regrets in connection with herself —that she was only anxious on 
one subject.” 

I insisted on knowing what this might be; on which she 
answered, ‘‘ that grace might be given her to shew forth all long- 
suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter believe on 
Him to life everlasting.”’ (1 Tim. i. 16.) | 

‘‘ And who,” I asked hastily, “‘ who are those who are thus to 
believe ?”’ 

“Ah! my love,” she answered, as she came forward and 
attempted to take my hand, *‘of whom should I think, for whom 
should I pray continually; before whom should I wish to be 
enabled to set a pattern of all meekness and long-suffering, but 
you, my beloved William ; that when in the time to come—in the 
time of your renewal from on high, should God give you grace to 
cast off the bonds of that sin which so easily besets you, you may 
remember your Margaret, as one, who, though utterly without 
strength in her human nature, ‘ was strengthened with all might, 
according to his glorious power, unto all patience and long-suf- 
fering, with joyfulness.” (Col. i. 11.) 

I left the room almost before she had finished this quotation, 
and never again was permitted to hear the words of wisdom and 
piety flowing from her lips. 

I continued from that time to yield more and more madly to 
my sin, and probably long ere this, should have fallen a victim to 
my brutal folly, had it not pleased God to inflict a blow which 
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was made effective through dreadful sufferings, to awaken me to 
all the vileness of my conduct, and with the divine favour, to 
relinquishing my brutal habit for ever. 

| My wife was taken suddenly from me—she was very ill only a 
few hours, and all that time speechless. I tried to persuade 
myself that my neglect and unkindness had had no part in has- 
tening her end; but when informed that her disease was an 
affection of the heart, I could no longer solace myself even with 
this sad hope, but have ever since felt that the sin of drunkenness 
is not only destructive to those who indulge in it, but productive 


of misery and death to others. M. M.S. 
(To be continued.) 


ALTER ET IDEM, 


Our Lord, when about to transform the water into wine, 
(John ii. 4,) says to his mother, “ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?” The Church of Rome felt this a sort of repulse to 
the homage that she yields to the Virgin Mary, and therefore 
translated it *‘ What is to me and to thee ?’’ which makes non- 
sense, and cannot be interpreted to mean either worship or 
repulse, or any thing at all. But in the gospel of St. Mark, 
(v. 7,) the Church of Rome translates the very same Greek words, 
“What have I to do with thee ?”” Where no dogma is con- 
cerned, she translates them exactly as we do; where a dogma is 


concerned, she mistranslates and perverts the meaning of God's 
word.— Dr. Cumming. 


INDIAN RUBBER, 


Or the introduction of this very valuable material, the follow- 
ing extract from the preface to “ Priestly’s Perspective,” published 
in 1770, gives as positive a date as we can well expect. 

“Since this work was printed, I have seen a substance excel- 
lently adapted to the purpose of wiping from paper the marks of 
a black lead pencil. It must therefore be of singular use to those 
who practise drawing. It is sold by Mr. Nairn, mathematical 
instrument maker, opposite the Royal Exchange. He sells a 
cubical piece of about haif an inch for three shillings, and he says 
it will last several years.’"— Archeological Journal, March. 
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THE POTATO CHOLERA. 
(From Dr. Parkin'’s “ Treatment of the Potatoe Disease."’) 


Tue Potato disease made its appearance in 1830 in various 
parts of Germany, and in Ireland and America in 1832; while it 
has re-appeared occasionally in these and other countries from 
that time to the present — being more general and severe in some 
situations than in others. In 1840 it prevailed in Germany, as 
we are informed by Dr. Martius, to such an extent as to cause 
very serious alarm, and even to threaten the total extinction of 
the potato. We also learn, now, that the crops in many other 
situations were affected at the same time, although, from the 
limitation of the disease in these instances, it did not then attract 
much attention. There is, in fact, no doubt that it existed in the 
Island of Arran and other parts of the highlands of Scotland, 
from 1839 to 1842, doing more or less damage yearly—not more 
than half an average crop having been saved during these years. 
The same observations will apply to many other situations, both 
in England and elsewhere. 

Nothing more was heard of the disease until 1843, when it re- 
appeared in America, in a much severer form, and prevailed to a 
much greater extent than before. During that and the subsequent 
years, it extended over the greater part of the United States 
and Canada, but has been less severe in the past than in the 
former periods. The epidemic, however, was not confined to 
this portion of the globe, for, in 1845, it suddenly appeared in 
Europe, and rapidly extended through Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, the northern parts of France, and the greater portion of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. During the past year, as is 
unfortunately too well known, the disease has again returned ; 
being less severe, however, in the former countries than the 
latter, while it has extended to situations not attacked in 1845. 

Vurious are the theories which have been broached, in order to 
account for this disease. It has been ascribed to constitutional 
debility, caused by over-cultivation, or the wearing out of the 
races : to the generation of fungi, or parasitical and other insects ; 
and to an alteration in the seasons, or to some particular but 
inappreciable change in the constituent elements of the atmos- 
phere. But Dr. Parkin has endeavored to shew, with consider- 
able success, that the destructive agent is a gaseous one, and that, 
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like malaria, it is, if not generated, at least diffused, in the soil in 
which the plant grows—being extricated at particular times, and 
under particular circumstances, into the surrounding atmosphere. 
But whence can the deleterious agent be derived? If unable to 
account for its production above, or upon the surface, our only 
resource is to glance into the interior of the globe, in order to 
ascertain if there be any tause in existence there, capable of 
producing such a result. Now it so happens that there isa 
process in constant operation in the bowels of the earth, to which 
the term “‘volcanic action ’”’ has been applied. To this cause the 
production of epidemic diseases among men and animals, and the 
blights and pestilences which affect the vegetable creation, have 
been referred. 

Dr. Parkin remarks, that it is singular and confirmative of the 
above opinion, that the potato epidemic commenced in Europe in 
1830, and in America in 1832, the years in which the epidemic 
cholera first made its appearance in these parts of the world. 
Like the latter also it has, since then, only been witnessed spora- 
dically, until the past two years, when both diseases have again 
appeared epidemically. That the disease which appeared iast 
year in England, was the epidemic cholera, there can be no doubt; 
although, like the potato malady, the form which it assumed, was 
somewhat different to that which it presented on its first invasion. 
There is also another circumstance which displays, in a still more 
striking view, the connection that appears to exist between these 
diseases. The epidemic cholera during its first irruption, both in 
Russia and England, commenced its. ravages in the middle of 
winter, and continued to prevail during the following spring and 
summer. In its subsequent visitations, it has only been observed 
in the summer or autumn, as was the case during the past year. 
So also the“ dry rot,” as it was then termed, during the first 
years of its appearance, prevailed principally in the winter and 
spring. But, in the last epidemic visitations, the disease has not 
manifested itself until the summer or autumn. Not only have 
the two diseases appeared at the same time, and under similar 
circumstances; but, they have also passed over the same lines, 
or travelled in the same direction, and at about the same rate. 
With such facts as these before us, we can hardly avoid concla- 
ding, that the disease in the animal and that in the vegetable 
creation, are the common effects of a common cause. 
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MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, AND JOHN, 

“Papa,” said Mary Bingham, “‘do you remember a promise 
you made us one day a long time ago ?—I mean last winter” she 
added, ‘‘after you had been in court so many days?* You said 
some day you would talk more to us about the Gospels; and 
don’t you think this would be a nice opportunity, for mamma 
says she is not well enough this evening to hear us our usual 
Sunday lessons. Do say ‘yes,’ dear papa?” 

Mr. Bingham gladly assented to the wish expressed by his 
little daughter, and she hastened to fetch her brothers, who 
obeyed her summons with alacrity. 

“The first thing we must consider, is the name,” said Mr. 
Bingham, as soon as they had all taken their places round the 
table. ‘“ Many of you know what the word ‘Gospel’ is derived 
from ?”’ 

believe,”’ said Edward, “‘that it means ‘good tidings:’ that 
it is composed of two Saxon words gode and spel, which have 
that signification. I often wish, papa, that our language were 
more expressive, and that words explained themselves more than 
they do.” 

“I do not think you would quite like that,” rejoined Frank, 
‘“‘for you would lose all the pleasure you have now in finding out 
derivations, but I am sure J should like it, for it would save me 
a great deal of trouble.” 

‘‘Do you know,” said Mary, “I was so surprised to find out 
that all the Evangelists, were not Apostles; I had always fancied 
they were, till I came to think particularly about it.” 

“I dare say,” her father replied, “‘ you would all be astonished 
to find how many things you take for granted that are not strictly 
true. We receive so many false impressions, that in anything 
of moment, or in anything of an historical nature, we cannot 
submit our information to too rigid 
in its permanent niche in our memories.”’ 

* But though Mark and 
remarked Edward, “they were the companions of those who 
were so; and must have known the truth beyond hegreyirey 
of being deceived.” 

“I think it was very good of God to: allow: four dimen 


* See our Vol. for 1846, page 495. 
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{ Gospels to be written,’’ remarked Mary, “‘ because when different 
| people tell about the same thing, they each tell such different 
particulars about it, and so we know much more than we should, 
if only one person had written. Only think if we had four lives 
p of Abraham, how many things we should know about him that 
| we do not now !”’ | 

“That is always the case in histories,”” said Frank. ‘“ Every 
English history I have ever read has something in it that I never 
met with before. I only wonder that any of the Evangelists 
repeated any thing that another of them had written, because 
St. John says that the world itself could not contain all the 
books that would be written if all the wonderful things that Jesus 
did, were put down. Now if they had all four told about 
different things, how much more we should have known.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Bingham, “‘ the Evangelists did not see what 
their predecessors wrote, and this is one of the strongest grounds 
that we have for confiding in their testimony. Some of the 
Fathers assign fantastical reasons for there being four Evangelists 
and no more ; it is pitiable to see the human mind busying itself 
about such trifles, and yet imagining it is expending its energies 
upon the study of the word of God. They said their number 
was to correspond with the four winds, with the four rivers of 
Paradise, with the four rings to the ark of the covenant, and 
with the four living creatures seen by Ezekiel, as you will find in 
the first chapter of his prophecies, each of which had four faces 
and four wings.” 

“ But,”” said Edward “I do not see that they would be any 
forwarder even if all that were admitted, for still the question 
would arise, why were there four rivers dn Paradise, and so on; 
there would be no end to conjecture.”’ 

“I suppose,”’ said Mary, “that Matthew wrote his Gospel 
first, as it is put first in the new Testament. How soon did he 
write it after all these things happened that he tells us about? 
Matthew tells us more about himself than any of the other 
Evangelists, but he does not say where he was when he wrote.” 

“You are right, Mary ; Matthew is universally acknowledged 
to be the first christian author: and it is supposed that he did 
not write later than the year 37 or 38 of our era. He evidently 
wrote for the Jews, as you must perceive the great number of 
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references he makes to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, as 
well as to Jewish customs, and to the different places he names, 
which he takes it for granted were well known to his readers. ° 
It is also plain that he wrote before the destruction of the temple, 
from the reverence with which he always names it. He also 
frequently mentions Pilate; now Pilate left Judea A.D. 37.” 

‘‘ Is it not a controverted point,’’ enquired Edward, ‘‘ whether 
St. Matthew's Gospel was originally written in Greek or 
Hebrew?” 

‘* Yes, a good deal has been said on both sides the question. 
I am inclined myself to agree with those who consider the Greek 
to be the original. It is certain at any rate that Matthew could 
not have held the situation he did without being thoroughly 
conversant with it.”’ 

‘* Matthew speaks a great deal about angels,”” remarked Frank, 
‘“‘] think more than any of the others.” 

“Will you tell us papa, about the genealogies,”’ interrupted 
Edward ; “they are so different in Matthew and Luke?” 

‘* Matthew, you must remember, wrote for Jews; he therefore 
traced our Saviour’s genealogy in the Jewish manner down from 
Abraham, to whom the promise was made, that in his seed should 
all the nations of the earth be blessed. Luke, on the contrary, 
reckons it in the Gentile manner, tracing it up from our Saviour 
through his reputed father to the beginning of the world.” 

‘It was a curious thing they were able to do so,” said Frank ; 
“such a long time as it was since the creation—4004 years.” 

“The Jews preserved their genealogies most carefully; you 
know the hope of the promised seed was kept alive from the 
time of the birth of Cain; and though there was no indication of 
the particular family from which he should spring till the time of 
Abraham, yet human life was so prolonged in the early ages of 
the world, that there was no difficulty in keeping up the recollec- 
tion of each link in the chain. From the Creation to the Deluge 
you can easily count how many, or rather how few, generations 
there were. Indeed between Adam and our Saviour, as you will 
see by a reference to St. Luke, there were only seventy-four 
generations.” 

“Why, papa,” said Mary, “how few that is, compared with the 
hundreds of generations since?” 
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“Stop, Mary, not so fast. Allowing only twenty-five years 
for a generation, which are fewer than we generally reckon, that 
will be four generations in a ceatury; now in eighteen centuries 
and a half, how many will there be ?”’ 

After a moment's consideration, Mary was astonished to 
find that the number only amounted to seventy-four. Indeed it 
was with difficulty any of the young people could be persuaded 
that there was not a mistake somewhere. 

“Besides,” said Mr. Bingham, “when we consider the 
lengthened lives of the early patriarchs, we shail find that as 
Methusaleh was born more than two hundred years before Adam — 
died, and lived six hundred years after Noah was born, there 
would be no possibility of the direct line of pedigree being lost.” 

“Now, Mary, can you tell us anything about Mark?” 

“He wag nephew to Barnabas, papa, but I cannot tell why he 
is called John, in the A 

“It was customary in that age, when Jews visited foreign 
countries to adopt a name more familiar to the people among 
whom they dwelt. His Gospel is evidently adapted for the use 
of Gentiles, and is supposed to have been written in Rome about 
A.D. 60 or 63.” 

“Why ‘evidently for Gentiles,’ please, papa?’’ whispered 

“T will tell you, my dear; when you are writing for people to 
whom certain customs are familiar, the slightest allusion to them 
is sufficient, but if, on the contrary, you are writing to those who 
are in ignorance of the associations connected with them, a little 
explanation is necessary to enable them to receive the impression 
you wish to convey; you will find instances of what I mean in 
Mark vii. 2, 11; and others you can find out for yourselves. 
St. Mark’s Gospel is believed to have’ been written from Rome, 
and there is one coincidence to which I would call your attention. 
You remember he speaks of ‘ Peter’s wife's mother,’ thus 
showing that the celibacy of the clergy enforced by the modern 
church of Rome, has not the apostolic antiquity to which they so 

“I wonder, papa,” said Mary, “ they never tried to pat the 
words out.”’ 


“ Yes, it is surprising they should dare to retain not only those 
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words, but many, many others—all indeed of those by the light 
of which we are enabled to make our stand against their various 
doctrines. But our Saviour said that not one ‘jot nor one tittle 
should pass from his word till all should be fulfilled.’ And the 
preservation of the written word by its enemies—I mean the 
enemies of the truths it conveys, has always appeared to me one 
of the most signal instances of the watchful providence of God that 
it is possible to adduce. When we think that printing was not 
invented till fourteen centuries after the Gospels were written— 
that the various manuscripts were scattered among those who 
might easily have altered them to sanction the growing corrup- 
tions of the times, and yet find that by the diligent comparison 
of the most ancient manuscripts found in places widely apart 
from each other, no vitally-important variations among them are 
discoverable, and that those which occur are generally caused by 
the ignorance of transcribers mistaking similar letters for each 
other—we cannot feel too deeply thankful for our mercies.” 

“Did eithér of the other Evangelists write their Gospels in 
Palestine, papa?” enquired Mary, after a pause. 

*“‘No; Luke is supposed to have written his Gospel in Greece 
about the same time that Mark wrote his. He is supposed to have 
had Gentile parents who embraced Judaism. As the Gentiles for 
whom he wrote knew little of Jewish history, you will observe 
that he names the emperors in giving the detail of events.” 

“* Was he really a physician?” enquired Frank ; “he is called 
the beloved physician somewhere.” 

“There is no reason to doubt it—and critics have remarked 
that there is a peculiar propriety in his account of the discases 
which our Saviour healed.” 

“He gives us a good many parables,” remarked Edward, 
‘which are omitted by the other Evangelists.” 

“Yes, some of the most touching and affecting, are recorded 
by him. I do not wonder.that. tradition should describe him as 
a painter, for he certainly paints with his pen; he has a peculiar 
powerfully combined and happily chosen.” _ 

This style,’”’ remarked Edward, very different from thet 
of the other Evangelists. His Greek is the most difficult, as that 
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“ We must not linger upon St. John, gladly as I would do so,” 
said Mr. Bingham, ‘‘ He wrote long after the others—thirty years 
after the temple was destroyed, and Jerusalem in ruins. He 
wrote from Ephesus, and he appears to have seen the other 
Gospels, for his is evidently intended as a supplement to them, 
as he avoids going over the same ground that they trod; and 
while they tellus more of what our Saviour did, he dwells more 
on what he said; it is just what we desire after reading the 
others—there is such a holy calm about it, it supplies so much 
of what we must have desired to know.” 

“The traces of a foreign origin are even more evident in this 
Gospel than in St. Mark’s or St. Luke's; none but an exile would 
speak of ‘the Jews’ or the ‘ Jews’ Passover.’ Nor would he have 
given the translation of such words as Rabbi and Messias when 
writing for Jews alone.” 

“St. John,” said Frank, “is the only one who tells us of 
Christ's first miracle.”’ 

*‘He is; and when we remember that he took the mother of 
Jesus to ‘his own home,’ we cannot doubt that he had often 
heard her dwell upon all the particulars with the fondness of a 
mother’s love.” 

“How very differently the Evangelists relate things, papa, 
when you compare them with other historians,”” said Edward ;— 
“they make so few remarks.” | 

“They aimed at simplicity and conciseness, and it has been 
remarked that few authors have employed so few adjectives. 
They trust simply to the power of truth, and neither strive by the 
force of words to elevate the good, nor to stigmatize the bad. But 
it is getting late, and I must not keep you longer. Let us thank 
God that we have the Gospel, and may we ever seek to follow 
the Evangelists as they followed Christ, that we may be estab- 


lished in the truths they taught, and with them be made partakers 
of eternal blessedness.”’ L. N. 


WORDS. 

Words should be signs of ideas; but some are so engrossed 
by words, and so little with ideas, that their words are only 
signs of their want of ideas. To have ideas, you must think, and 
labor in thinking. Think much and deeply, but speak simply; 
have, if you can, uncommon thoughts, but express them in common 
words. Seek words of wisdom, not wisdom of words. —Gregg- 
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THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
(Resumed from page 161.) 

Havine attempted to shew that we have no proof of the 
existence of any other book claiming to be Divinely inspired, 
except the Bible, so early as the days of Moses, or indeed for 
a thousand years afterwards, let us now shew what reason we 
have for believing the books of Moses to be as old as they are 
generally assumed to be. 

On turning to the title-page of our Bible, we shall find that it 
claims to be a translation out of the original tongues, and has 
been compared with, and revised by, former translations. Now, 
do we know anything of these former translations? Was the 
present authorized version of the Scriptures ‘‘ got up”’ by ignorant 
or interested parties, or was anything relating to it “‘ done in a 
corner?’ Do we not know the number, the names, the qualifi- 
cations, of the several translators, their mode of proceeding, and 
the times and places of their many conferences to bring this great 
work to a satisfactory conclusion? But we may very safely go 
back beyond the period of the authorized version, and speak of 
the first English Bible, completed in 1383, by Wiclif. A 
beautiful and perfect specimen of this venerable work exists in 
the library of the British Museum, and may be consulted by any 
who entertain a doubt whether it is substantially the samg with 
the Scriptures now in common use. We give a literal transcript 
of the first five verses of St. John’s Gospel. 


#2 pe biannnyng Was pe Word & pe word was 
at qov & god fas pe ford pis Was in pe bigp- 
npng at god. all things feren maad bp 
and fopthouten Hom was maad nothing pat thig 
pat fas maad in Hpm was and pe lyf was 
pe Int of men, and Int shineth in derknessis and 


darknessis comphendiden not it. 
During the last year, only, another beautiful manuscript on 
vellum, made in the fourteenth century, or, in other words, co- 
temporary with Wiclif himself, and possibly executed under his 
own eye, was added to this national library. It wants the earlier 
books, but is complete from Proverbs to the Revelation. 
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Were, however, no early English copies of the Bible extant, a 
very strong case could be made out in favor of its antiquity. The 
translation of this book into the mother-tongue of our country- 
men is notorious as a matter of history. This great event is no 
mere class question, or party affair, but is interwoven with the 
very annals of the nation. All the great struggle for liberty of 
mind and body, from the close of the thirteenth, to the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when it issued in the Reformation, was 
a war of versions and translations of the Bible. The sceptic who 
doubts that the Scriptures, both in Latin and English, existed 
five centuries ago, if he consult the Journals of the Legislature, 
will be confronted by the “ Hansard” of that day. He will find 
that the question, “ Bible or no Bible,” was then sufficiently 
respectable and important to enlist the advocacy of peers of the 
realm. In 1390, the fearless John of Gaunt declared in the 
upper house, “* We will not be the dregs of all, seeing that other 
nations have the Law of God, which is the law of our faith, 
written in their own language.” 

Nor less conclusive is the counter-argument of Dr. Buckenham, 
a prior of Blackfriars, at Cambridge. Speaking against allowing 
the free perusal of the Bible, he says, “ Should this heresy pre- 
vail, we shall soon see an end of everything useful. The plowman 
reading that if he put his hand to the plow, and looking back, he 
were unfit for the kingdom of God, would soon lay aside his 
labor. The baker, likewise, reading that a little leaven will 
corrupt his lump, would give us very insipid bread; and the 
simple man finding himself commanded to pluck out his eyes, 
in a few years we should have the nation full of blind beggars.” 

As, therefore, it is clearly proved that the English Bible existed 
nearly five hundred years ago, let us see next where it came from. 
History assures us that it was a translation from some older 
work, and not a mere invention of the time : it tells us, indeed, 
very particularly where it was procured —that it was in fact made 
from the Vulgate, a latin version, which for many centuries 
previous had been the standard of orthodoxy in the Romish 
church—its book of appeal, its ultimatum. 

Now the origin and history of this Vulgate version are almost 
as well known as those of the English Scriptures. It was made by 
Jerome towards the close of the fourth century, or nearly fifteen 
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hundred years ago, in a convent still standing at Bethlehem.* 
But this circumstance, though sufficiently well authenticated, is 
immaterial, as it cannot be disputed that these latin Scriptures 
form as conspicuous a feature in the annals of the Romuish 
hierarchy, as the English Bible does in the history of the Reformed 
church. It would, in fact, be easier to doubt the existence of a 
catholic religion without a catholic Bible, than to doubt the 
existence of a catholic Bible, and yet believe the vast accumula- 
tion of evidence we possess relative to the early movements of 
popery, within a very short period of the days of the apostles 
themselves. 

Though there appears to be no doubt that we are indebted to 
Jerome for the Vulgate, there exists a difference of opinion as to 
the source whence he made that translation. It is generally 
supposed that he followed the Hebrew text, though Dr. Lamb, a 
very eminent scholar, and high authority, says that he made it 
from the Septuagint or Greek version. In an old black letter 
edition, now before us, printed at Basle in 1495, there are some 
latin verses under a wood-cut of the translator, which state 
distinctly that it was made from the original hebrew ; whilst in 
the cut itself, a book, spread open before Jerome, contains on one 
page a greek translation of the first paragraph of the book of 
Genesis, and on the opposite one, the same sentence in latin. It 
is, indeed, pretty clear that he had both before him at the time ; 
and though it is most probable that he mainiy followed the 
hebrew, it cannot be denied that he had access likewise to the 
Septuagint, since he copies it in numbering the nineteenth psalm, 
the eighteenth; and in translating certain texts which in the 
greek appear more favorable to the doctrines understood in his 
day, than in the original. 

Although the Vulgate is allowed in general terms to represent 
the Bibles extant at the time of its translation, it abounds with 
errors calculated to favor the tenets of Romanism. But even this 
Vitiation of the original text, forms an important and interesting 
proof of the antiquity of the Scriptures. These errors, and in- 
terpolations, and glosses, must have required time to work their 
way into, and thus leaven, the older truths of revelation, and this 


* See our Vol. for 1846, page 481. 
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fact is tantamount to a demonstration that a purer Bible, than 
the Vulgate, existed at a considerably earlier period. This cor- 
ruption of the original text derives, too, an additional interest 
from the fact of its having been foretold in the apostolic writings 
themselves, which speak of a coming departure from the faith, of 
seducing spirits, and the propagation of the doctrines of demons, 
saints, intercessors, or subordinate deities. Jude exhorts the 
Christians of his own day to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, from which it is quite clear that it was 
even then threatened: the Galatians appear to have been the 
Puseyites of the first century, and from many passages of the 
New Testament, it seems that “ Roman doctrine” was beginning 
to leaven the pure creed of the gospel. We are therefore prepared 
to expect just such a Bible as the Vulgate, at the time to which 
all writers agree in assigning it—two or three centuries after the 
days of Christ and his apostles. | 
- It must not be supposed because we have hitherto referred to 
the Vulgate as an old copy of the Bible, that we have no proof 
of the existence of any earlier copies. The bitterest enemies of 
Christianity, during the period which intervened between the 
days of Jerome and the first century, speak plainly of the books 
of the Christians, and make such references to them, that no one 
can doubt of their having been substantially the same as they are 
now. It must be borne in mind that we are not searching for 
evidences of the existence of the Christians, but are looking for 
proofs of the existence of their books. We wish to shew that the 
Bible is an old book—so old, indeed, that, on this point, no other 
can enter into comparison with it; and having stated all we are 
able to learn respecting the spurious revelations of the Hindoos, 
Babylonians, and other ancient nations, to place the claims of 
these last-named books side by side with those of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 
_ Going back, then, a little farther than the days of Jerome and 
the Vulgate, we find it recorded of the emperor Julian, that he 
spent his winter evenings in endeavoring to confute “ those 
books which make the man of Palestine a God, and the son of 8 
God.” There can surely be little doubt what these books were ? 
Porphyry, another determined enemy of the Christians, about 
& century earlier, speaks of the Jewish Scriptures, and refers to 
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the details of the book of Daniel in such terms as indicate its 
identity with the writings of that prophet as known to ourselves. 
Celsus, also an opponent of Christianity, who wrote less than 
a century after the penmen of the New Testament, speaks of the 
books and writings of the Christians—their “ genealogies of 
Jesus, tracing him from the first man and the Jewish kings’ 


He refers to the narrative of Christ’s baptism, to His forebodings . 


and denunciations, and quotes very largely the words of the New 
Testament. He contrasts, too, the scheme of the law with that 
of the gospel, and as all men of the world and pharasaic profes- 
offered by the latter. 


Although the three last to, 


inimical to the truth they thus helped to confirm, complete the 
chain of evidence reaching from the days of Jerome, back to 
those of the apostles and evangelists, it would be easy to adduce 
many other cotemporary writers to the same effect. But the 
labor must seem useless to any candid enquirer, since the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the books of the New Testament them- 
selves, rest upon just as good evidence as those of the authors 
usually brought forward to confirm them. To say that the 
testimony of such men as Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenzeus, Clemens, 
Origen, or Eusebius, is necessary to prove that Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Paul, or Peter, ever lived and wrote, is quite as 
absurd, as to affirm that the existence of Shakespear or Milton 
would have been very questionable, if Mr. Jones, or Mr, Smith, 
had not quoted them in his “ Selections from the British Poets.” 

We think it will be evident from the foregoing’ remarks, that 
the New Testament existed in the first century; and as this book 
contains such frequent references to the Old Testament, we can- 
not doubt that the latter volume was previously extant. But, 
perhaps, some objectors will say, that “‘ previously” is a lange 
word, and may mean here, one year, or one thousand. Weknow, 
however, from external and independent sources, that the Old 
Testament was not only extant, but had actaally been translated, 
about three centuries B. C... This translation, called the Septua- 
gint, has already been referred to, and is still in being, having 
been reprinted in various forms from time to time. We know, in 
fact, almost as much respecting its origin and. history, as we do 
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of the Vulgate, the Bible of Wiclif, or indeed the present 
authorized version. It was made by order of Ptolemy Phila- 
‘delphus, for the use of the Jews then resident in Egypt, by 
seventy, or seventy-two, interpreters well qualified for the task ; 
and its high authority is sanctioned by the fact that it is often 
quoted by the New Testament writers in preference to the 
original hebrew, especially in the Acts of the Apostles, from 
which we may just instance chapters ii. 27; vili. 33; and 
xv. 16. The first of these texts, which refers to Psalm xvi. 10, 
shews in a very interesting manner, the process by which the 
simplicity of bible-truth may in some instances have been so 
tampered with, as to have given rise to the erroneous doctrines 
and practices of the Romish church. In this instance, indeed, 
our own authorized version is not blameless, as the passage, as 
there rendered, certainly favors the doctrine of purgatory. The 
words translated “soul,” and “hell,” are thus given in the 
hebrew, greek, and latin— 


Heb. Sheol, Heb. 

; Psyche, Sept. } Hades, Sept. 

Thou wilt not leave Vulg. Infernum, Vulg. 
Soul, Eng. Hell, Eng. 


Although we believe that the English word, “ soul,” correctly 
represents the latin and greek; there is a considerable doubt as 
to its conveying the spirit of the original hebrew, which is some- 
times used per catachresin for corpse, or dead body, by which 
terms the sense seems to require that it should be here translated. 
The other term, “ hell,” very inadequately expresses the sense of 
either of the three languages. 

These references to the Septuagint are important in two points 
of view—they prove its existence, and they establish its authority, 
or in other words, recognize it as part and parcel of the inspired 
volume. Amongst the most curious and satisfactory, perhaps, of 
these references, we ought to mention that Luke (iii. 16,) intro- 
duces the name of Cainan into the genealogy of our Saviour, 
though that name does not occur in the original hebrew text. 
It is, however, found in the greek, in Genesis x. 24, and xi. 12. 

Having thus shewn that a translation of the hebrew Old 
Testament into greek, existed nearly three hundred years before 
the Christian era, we have only to go back another century oF 
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two, before we arrive at the period when the last of its own 
penmen lived and wrote. The language they employed we shall 
find was hebrew; and that this hebrew was an old, and in some 
sense an obsolete, language, at the time the Septuagint version 
was made, is evident from the fact that such a translation was 
necessary, since history informs us it was made for the use of the 
Jews, the very people who for ages had used the language now 
so corrupted and worn out. We shall endeavor in our next 
paper to show how the earlier books of the Old Testament are 
proved to be older by centuries than the later ones, and shall by 
this means ascend to an antiquity coeval with the days of Moses. 


“THE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


Our readers must have noticed, if they have paid any attention 
to the signs of the times, the growing prevalence of a morbid 
hankering after ‘‘ the good old days’ of monks and monasteries, 
mirth and misrule, brute force and ignorance. We hear a great 
deal of the liberality and charity of our catholic ancestry —their 
munificence and piety, their consideration of the poor, and the 
blessings of spiritual instruction and consolation so freely held 
out to them, when abbeys and priories reared their walls in every 
green glen and silent nook, throughout the kingdom. ‘ Most 
musical, most melancholy,” has been the descant of many an 
attractive writer on the dissolution of the religious houses of 
England. Some, indeed, have gone so far as to attempt to prove 
that the wrath of God has visited generation after generation of 
these spoliators, and that the land still groans beneath the curse 
inflicted by this ruthless measure. 

But let us take a peep behind the curtain, and see in what 
respects “the former days were better than these.” The facts 
we are about to submit shew pretty clearly what blessings were 
likely to accrue from the establishment of priories, if they were 
thus made the head quarters of marauding parties, and the rally- 
ing, or reconnoitring points, for gangs of highwaymen—in some 
cases, no doubt, with the express sanction of the authorities 
themselves. 

A petition, still existing in the Tower of London, addressed to 
the Earl of Arundel by two merchants of Lichfield, states that on 
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Friday, the Feast of the Purification, A. D. 1342, they sent. their 
“* garsuns,”’ or servants, to Stafford market with two horses laden 
with “ especerie et mercerie’’ for sale. They had proceeded as far 
as Cannock-wood, when they encountered Sir Robert de Ride- 
ware, knight, and two followers, by whom they were captured 
and taken to the priory of Lappeley; one of the men, however, 
managed to escape. In the priory were harboured several friends 
and accomplices of the highwaymen, who divided the property 
with them, each taking his proper share. 

The next day the whole party rode to the Priory of Blythe- 
bury, where they were not quite so welcome. They however 
established themselves in the out-houses, and spent the night 
there. Meantime the man who had escaped went to the king’s 
bailiff at Lichfield, who taking some of the town’s people with 
him, achieved a victory over the marauders, and recovered the 
plunder. It was, however, retaken by Rideware, who had 
reinforced his little band, by a sudden onslaught. | 

.The discomfited party, headed by the bailiff, then went to 
Stafford to obtain redress, but were prevented entering the town 
by the followers of the robbers, who had posted themselves at 
the gates; and the petition which embodies these facts was 
the result. 

Such were a few of the social, civil, and religious privileges of 
Young England. 


FILL THE VESSEL. 
** As there is no vacuity in nature, no more is there spiritually. 
Every vessel is full, if not of liquor, yet of air: so is the heart of 
man: though, by nature, it is empty of grace, yet it is full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity. Now, as it filleth with grace, so it is 
emptied of his evil qualities; as in a vessel, so much water as 
goes in, so much air goes out: but man’s heart is a narrow- 
mouthed vessel, and receives grace but by drops; and therefore 
asks a long time to empty and fill. Now, as there be differences 
in degrees, and one heart is nearer to fulness than another; 80 
the best vessel is not quite full, while it is in the body, because 
there are still remainders of corruption. I will neither be content 
with that measure of grace I have, nor impatient of God’s delay ; 
but every day I will endeavor to have one drop added to the rest: 
so my last day shall fill up my vessel to the brim. "— Hail. 
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THE FORMER AND THE LATTER RAIN, 


Tue following highly important and interesting remarks are 
extracted from Lowthian’s Narrative of a recent visit to Palestine,* 
a work which we have perused with much pleasure. There is an 
honesty and reality about it rarely to be met with in these book- 
making days, and we consider the theory developed in our 
extract, to be one of the most valuable accessions to our biblical 
knowledge we have met with for a long time. As a practical 
agriculturist, Mr. Lowthian is well qualified for the line of argu- 
ment he has adopted, and if we cannot follow him in all his con- 
clasions, we readily coincide in the opinion he has expressed, 
that we must not judge of the former state of Judea by its present 
aspect, without a distinct recognition of God’s doings and 
purposes with reference to that land. 

“ The land of Israel has been called, “a land flowing with milk 
and honey,” and “the glory of all lands ;” and the condition of 
its continuing such, was the faithfulness and obedience of Israel. 
In process of time that family was called into existence, Abraham, 
the father of the faithful and “the friend of God,” being the 
chosen, federal head. This favored people were placed in the 
chosen, fruitful, and holy land ; and on their obtaining possession 
of it, their obedience to the divine precepts was made the condi- 
tion upon which the seasonable and fructifying showers of Heaven 
were to be continued: for the following promises were made on 
condition of their obedience :— 

“ And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken diligently unto my command. 
ments, which I command you this day, to love the Lorp your Gop, and to serve 
him with all your heart and with all your soul, that I will give the rain of your 
land in his due season, the first rain and THE LATTER RAIN, that thou mayest 
gather in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine ofl. And I will send Grass in thy 
fields for thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and be full.”— Deut. xi. 

“Now we know that the seed of Abraham, through their rebel- 
lion against God, brought upon themselves his severe displeasure : 
and they have been uprooted from their desirable and highly- 
favored land, and scattered among all nations. Now we shall 
see how far the curse denounced against their land in the 
following verses has been fulfilled :— 
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“ Take heed to yourselves, that your heart be not deceived, and ye turn aside 
and serve other Gods, and worship them; and then the Lorp’s wrath be kindled 
against you, and He shut up the Heaven, and there be no rain, and that the 
land yield not her fruit ; and lest ye perish quickly from off the good land which 
the Lorp giveth you.” 


“This once-fruitful land has become barren and desolate, as is 
proved by the testimony of all who have visited it. A few of my 
personal observations to the same effect I beg here to add. 

‘* AsI travelled from Jaffa to Jerusalem over some as fine soil as 
could be found anywhere, I did not see so much as one single 
blade of grass, though I looked for it as one would search for a 
diamond. This to me seemed very strange, for | knew that, in 
England, grass will grow where nothing else will; but here, 
neither among the fine stubble fields, nor even along the roadside, 
where no plough comes, was there to be found so much as might 
with strict propriety be called a blade of grass. This is some- 
thing very astonishing. Not having ever seen this taken notice 
of in any books of travels that I had read, I cannot help thinking 
that surely | must be the first English farmer who has paida 
visit to this land. Upon my arrival in Jerusalem and perceiving 
that all the milk that was brought into the city in one day, for 
about twenty-four thousand inhabitants, did not exceed ten or 
twelve quarts ; and that even that small quantity was only goats’ 
milk well watered; and when I could find no honey, but a small 
piece which I had the pleasure of tasting while taking tea with 
the bishop's chaplain, I could not but exclaim to myself—how 
completely have God’s judgments been executed on this devoted 
land! And most clearly did I perceive that the natural cause 
of all this evil was the absence of seasonable rain. Rain, 
which waters the earth, and blesses it with fertility, God has 
withheld, and thus brought all these evils, and many more which 
I need not stay now to enumerate, upon the land which once 
“ flowed with Miix and Honey! ” 

“The ‘ former rain,’ which I call the winter rain, is so uncer- | 
tain that it sometimes does not come before January, in conse- 
quence of which water becomes so exceedingly scarce and dear, 
that the inhabitants are put to great inconvenience and loss: and 

as neither planting nor sowing can be proceeded with until the 
rain makes the earth soft, the harvest is thrown back ; for it is 
mostly in March or April that the crop is gathered in. After 
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that, the latter rain used to come, by which it is more than pro- 
bable, nay, almost certain, a second crop was produced: but 
this latter rain is now entirely withheld, and none is ever ex- 
pected to fall during the summer. On this account the best part 
of the year is lost; and no vegetable can grow, nor keep alive, 
but those plants whose roots penetrate deep into the earth. It 
is well known to farmers that if grass seed was carried from 
England, and sown in that land, the very first summer would 
kill the whole of it: to such a well-known fact as this is, l appeal, — 
as a corroboration of my view respecting the withholding of the 
latter rain. God has, as it were, turned the key upon the 
refreshing and fructifying bounties of the skies. He has com- 
manded the clouds that they rain no rain upon the inheritance of 
his disobedient people. The latter rain is withheld, and with it 
the grass of the field, which being lost to the cattle, the milk is 
consequently taken away : neither can the flowers from which the 
industrious bee extracts honey, blow and yield their sweets. All 
these are evils resulting from the want of sufficient rain. But 
these are not the only cases in which God has _ proved the truth 
and severity of his denunciations. He has also said that the land 
shall be desolate and enjoy her Sabbaths, and this is to be seen 
on the hills, and even in the plains which have generally a very 
deep and rich soil, but which, on account of the indolence of the 
people and their want of skill in cultivation, is almost lying waste. 
The small portion which is under cultivation is not made to pro- 
duce more than one-tenth of what it might be made to grow: 
even with the rain that is now afforded. 

‘‘With reference to the hills and mountains, the desolation is 
still more striking, so that it has caused many a visitor to say,— 
‘It is impossible that those bare rocks could ever have been 
covered with grass ;” but this is not my opinion; for first per- 
ceiving that these rocky mountains take up by far the greater 
part of the land, I cannot believe that the plains, let them be 
shown to be ever so fertile, could yield sustenance sufficient for 
the great number of inhabitants once supported in the land: and 
it appears to me also, that the taking away of the latter rain from 
these mountains would have the effect of making them just what 
they are. As for instance, if one of the high mountains in 
Cumberland, which are covered with grass from the top to the 
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bottom, were placed under a hot, burning sun from April to 
November, the consequence would be, that all the grass would 
be killed, as well as every other plant whose root does not pene- 
trate very deep. The grass being taken away, there would be 
nothing by which the soil might be bound or kept together; so 
that it would be, when thus pulverized, easily blown away by the 
high winds, and washed down into the valleys or to the sea by 
heavy rains. This being repeated year after year, the bare rock would 
soon become visible, and at last this grass-bearing mountain 
would be brought into the very state in which the rocky elevations 
of the Holy Land now are. Bat, as we are taught to believe from 
the word of God that these mountains are again to be clothed 
with grass, it may be a question of doubt with some, how that is 
to be brought about, and how they are again to be covered with 
soil? To which I answer, that it requires no other miracle than 
the restoration of the rain in its due season; for, let these hills 
and mountains only receive a regular moistening with the rain, 
and, situated as they are under a fine warm climate, they would 
soon begin to present signs of something like vegetation, and that 
vegetation taking hold of the rock with its roots, would preserve 
it from being either blown or washed away: and the blade or leaf 
dying or rotting upon the place, would very soon create a rich 
and fertile soil. and I look upon these terraced mountains (of 
which | observed very many about Jerusalem, and of which 80 
much has been said by other travellers) as nothing but a vain and 
presumptuous attempt of man to avert or prevent the curse of the 
Almighty from falling upon the land; conceiving no doubt that 
by making the terraces, they would prevent the soil from being 
washed down: but these efforts to stay the onward progress of 
the denunciations of Heaven have not succeeded to any extent, 
as there are only a very few short terraces now cultivated, almost 
the whole of them being just as desolate as any other part of the 
mountains! May we not ask, Why should it be otherwise, as 
God has declared that the land shall lie desolate and enjoy her 
Sabbaths? Let speculative, unbelieving man, build his Babels as 
he will, by erecting terraces on these mountains, and try to op- 
pose the just sentence of the Lord, yet not one particle of God's 
holy word shall fall to the ground without being fulfilled. 
Dr. Adam Clarke says in his Commentary, that, “ By the 
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first or former rain, we are to understand that which fell in 
Judea, about November, when they sowed their seed, and this 
served to moisten and prepare the ground for the vegetation of 
the seed ; and that the latter rain fell about April, when the corn 
was well grown up; and that rain rarely fell in Judea at any other 
seasons than these.” 

‘‘ Now I should like to know, from some agriculturist, how the 
grass could be made to grow, or even be kept alive for six months 
together, under a hot burning sun? And I should also like to 
hear explained, how Dr. Clarke's views on this subject are to be 
reconciled with the 12th verse of the same chapter, where, speak- 
ing of the great fruitfulness of the land, it is said that * the eyes 
of the Lord thy God are always upon it from the beginning of 
the year, even to the end of the year.”’ 

* Now, as it is said, the Lord cared for it the whole year, it could 
not, therefore, be given up to drought and barrenness for six 
months of the very best part of it. I am inclined to believe, that 
u® there is plenty of time through the summer, after the first crop 
of corn is gathered in, to sow and produce a second crop, so 
would it be the case, if the latter rain came down to “ water the 
ridges,’ and “ moisten the seed in the clods.” Though some 
travellers have stated, that they saw reapers at work both in May 
and June, yet I believe that these cases occurred only when the 
former” rain, which is very uncertain, had fallen late ~for fre- 
quently it does not begin to fall before December, and sometimes 
it is delayed till January: it is plain, therefore, that both seed 
time and harvest would be thrown much later into the year, 
which would not be the case if the rain came down in its season. 

‘‘ We find that at present for five or six months of the best part 
of the year there is neither ploughing nor reaping, except in si- 
tuations where the land can be watered artificially ; and in such 
places | have no doubt that grass might be made to grow. But 
if we turn to the 13th verse of the 9th chap. of Amos, we read 
the following :—“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of 
grapes him that soweth seed.” Now we are to understand this 
promise as referring to the time when the rain now withheld shall 
again be given. The rain coming down, immediately on the 
ingathering of the winter crop, would prepare the ground both 
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for the ploughman and the sower, as soon as the former crop 
was reaped. In the same verse it is said, “ the mountains shall drop 
sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt; and in Deut. xi. 14, it 

is written—* I will give you the first and the latter rain, that 

thou mayest gather in thy wine and thy oil;” by which it is 

made quite plain that the hard rocky mountains shall be so 

softened by the rain from heaven, as to be again covered with 

vegetation, and made capable of sustaining in rich fertility the 

olive and the vine. 

“ From the observations I have made with reference to the vine, 

I ascertained that it could only grow and prosper where there is 

a deep soil, and plenty of moisture; and I am fully convinced 

that it is for the want of rain that these mountains are now 

stripped of their vines, which cannot be brought to the great per- 

fection they were wont to arrive at, without summer rain, As to 

the olive, I have been told by the natives, that its fruitfulness 

very much depends upon the rain; and that it is very unfavor- 

able to its produce when the drought sets in too early in the year. 

“From all this I conclude that the land could not be clothed 

with grass so as to make it a land flowing with milk and honey ; 

nor the vine and the olive be made abundantly fruitful without a 

summer's rain, which I call the latter rain, and which is now 

quite taken away on account of the disobedience of the people. 

I know that it is said, (John vi. 10,) that “‘ there was much grass 

in the place;’’ but that only proves that the full weight of the 
curse had not fallen on the land, as it has now ; for as the Jews 
have rejected their Messiah, and have crucified him who was their 
Lord—they have filled up the measure of their iniquity, and are 
therefore scattered among the nations: and the rain is withheld, 
the grass is gone, and the whole land is laid desolate and left to 
enjoy her Sabbaths until the times of the Gentiles shall be filled 
up, and the Israel of God be brought to true repentance. Then 
shall they be again restored with favor and mercy, to the inheri- 
tance which God promised his faithful servant Abraham he would 
give unto his seed for ever—to the land which was to be the glory 
of all lands. Then, and not till then, shall the rain be given, 
which is to be the great instrument in the hand of the Lord, of 
restoring the land to its former blessedness.”” 
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PLAIN HINTS ON PEEVISHNESS. 


We have been much gratified, and we trust profited, by the 
perusal of Mr. Kendall’s very “ Plain Sermon on Peevishness.” * 
The circumstances under which it was delivered, are thus graphi- 
cally set forth by the author. 

“A few years since, while stationed at a smal] town in 
Yorkshire, he was sorry to witness the diminution of the week- 
night winter congregations. Hearing that the cause of this, was 
the coldness of the vestry, where the service was held, in conse- 
quence of the stove not acting well, he suggested to his Sunday 
chapel congregation, ‘that the best way of warming the vestry 
was to fill it up with a large congregation.’ To invite their 
attendance, he announced ‘that on the following Thursday 
evening he would preach on a subject of an unusual description ; 
a subject that would adapt itself to the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the bad and the 
good, the healthful and the sick; and, if pondered well, do good 
to all. He would not then name the subject ; but if they would 
come, they would then know what the subject would be!’ 
Curiosity was excited—the vestry was filled—attention was 
riveted; and when the text was announced, not a few looked 
unutterable things. The sermon was preached, and the people 
said they were edified.” 

The text, though originally applicable to Nabal, describes, we 
fear, a large portion, not of the world only, but of those who 
profess and call themselves christians—“For ue Is sucH 
A SON or BeLiaL, THAT A MAN CANNOT SPEAK TO HIM,” 
1 Sam. xxv. 17. 

In selecting a few passages from this honest sermon, we begin, 
where all should do, with ourselves. : 

“I take it for granted,” says the preacher, ‘‘ that all reasonable 
men in public life, more especially statesmen, barristers, editors of 
periodicals, christian ministers, parliamentary orators, and others 
expect opposition to their opinions and measures; and that this 
opposition will be weak or strong in proportion to the degree in 
which our promulgated opinions are offensive to the views of any 
considerable majority of thecommunity. If we expect opposition, 


then we should prepare our tempers, as well as sharpen our 
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{intellects to encounter this opposition, as men persuaded that we 


are right, and our opponents are wrong, and that if people will 
but let us for once have our way, we will do them good. This 
preparation.of temper must be beneficial, as it will dispose us to 
yield, if, after fair discussion, we are found wrong; while, on the 
other hand, it will help us to carry on or terminate the contest 
with dignity and effect if found right. 

“ But, it must also be admitted, that many persons in public life 
unnecessarily provoke opposition by foolishly giving provocation 
themselves. In their sermons, and speeches, and lectures, and 
writings, they are determined to get a hit at somebody. The 
element of “‘ strife and debate” seems to be their element. They 
are always restless. Perhaps they imagine that they have great 
tact in debate, and are just the very men to analyze and explode 
old-fashioned reasonings and arguments, and enlighten the world 
with their mighty discoveries. They have some fears lest the 
people at large should not know of their existence unless they 
gave challenges, and commenced hostilities with their more peace- 
able neighbours. Whether so or not, the class of characters I 
have in my eye, comprehends persons who manifest an extra- 
ordinary propensity to needless cavil and controversy. Not 
satisfied with simply defending themselves, they unseasonably 
and unreasonably attack others. 

“ Now, when persons of this sort fall upon men of their own 
tempers-—men that are obtrusive and meddling—it is no wonder 
if they suffer severe castigation, and are tormented with obstinate 
peevishness as the result of it. How applicable to this case is the 
inspired caution—‘ Let none of you suffer as hee cats: 34 
(1 Peter, iv. 15.) 

“When I was a boy, I knew three violent lads that were 
determined to attack a wasp’s nest. They did so, and were 
severely punished, The foremost of them was so dreadfully stung 
about the head and face and eyes, that he endured the most 
agonizing pain, and even his life was not out of danger. 

“Twenty years ago, I knew a man who stepped out of his way 
to crush a viper. The reptile twisted round his ancle, and bit 
him so severely that he was dangerously ill for some weeks; and 


had he not been attended by an eminent surgeon he would have 
lost his life. 
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“TI think these simple facts are not an unfair illustration of @ 


meddling disposition, and its bad effects. Men of a waspish and 
viper-like disposition, whatever their attainments gr opinions, 
should never be meddled with publicly without the most real and 
absolute necessity ; for such men, when argument fails, can sting 
‘and bite by inuendos, sneers, abuse—saying, in fact, anything 
friends.” 

Our author’s remarks upon ‘ted 
beasely. Our young readers may perhaps question whether any- 
thing that is here said can apply to them. But we fear they are 
not without sin upon this count, especially when under the 
excitement of severe study or the solution of a difficult problem. 
‘“‘Some say that they are very nervous, and cannot help being 
irritable. It is quite time that something was done by our 
eminent physicians to determine with precision what is really to 
be understood by nervousness. Is it a bodily disease—or affliction 
of mind—or both? Is it curable orincurable? Arethe subjects 
of it entitled to our sympathy or to our censure? or should we 
partly pity and partly blame them? Now, as I make no 
pretensions to medical skill, suppose I allow, that, in the case of 
some persons, nervousness is a disease requiring, like other 
diseases, the attentions of the physician. Must I not also state 
that, in some cases, the name of nervousness is given to ailments 
of our own making! Perhaps we all feel at times the deepest 
mental depression ; but then it is a melancholy fact that, insome 
instances, this very ‘ depression ’ is brought on and supported by 
disappointed pride and notorious impatience, and other evils for 
which we can offer no apology, and on account of which, the best 
thing we can say, each of us, is, ‘God be merciful to me's 
sinner !’ 

‘Let all cases of nervousness be thoroughly examined ; and 
let nervous persons themselves assist in the examination, with the 
New Testament in their hands opened at the fifth chapter of 
_ Matthew, which commences with commendations on the ‘ poor 
in spirit,’ ‘ mourners,’ the “meek,” those that “hunger and thirst 
after righteousness,’ the “merciful,” the ‘pure in heart,’ the 
‘peace-maker,’ and the ‘persecuted for righteousness sake : 
characters which we suppose are little troubled with nervous~, 
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ness: and I shall be mistaken if the kind of nervousness 
complained of by many, is not the result of wrong tempers and 
dispositions, especially pride, indolence, and self-indulgence. It 
is truly a serious question, whether the important duties and 
engagements of life are to be neglected, to the detriment of our 
families, and connexions, and circumstances, because we happen, 
from some whim or fancy, to conclude we cannot do anything ; 
and that all exertion with us is impossible. 

“We cannot therefore excuse peevishness, in all instances, 
because of nervousness. We will make some allowance for it, in 
such cases as may be pronounced incurable by competent 
physicians. In too many other cases it is, to a large extent, 
utterly indefensible. Facts, numerous, strong, and obvious to 
every beholder, have come under my own observation, in which 
persons have wished their neighbours to excuse them, for being 
a little sharp and odd, and cross, turbulent, and stormy, because 
they are nervous subjects. I have also heard complaints of 
nervousness made from mere affectation. This is the genteel sort 
of nervousness. 

“| may be thought severe and unmerciful in these strictures, 
but I believe them to be warranted. I have known, to my 
surprise, nervous subjects, doing no work, mixing with no 
company,—poor dear things! how could they, being so very 
nervous? But these poor dear creatures, a few of whom were 
misanthropists, could after all do some things as well as the 
most cheerful and healthy amongst us, viz.: eat most tremen- 
dous dinners, and sleep twelve hours out of the twenty-four all 
the year round. 

*“* Does it not seem very remarkable that a man should sleep 
soundly and sleep long, fare sumptuously every day, and yet be 
in reality a poor dear creature, greatly suffering from nervous 
debility, and demanding our tenderest sympathies? Cases like 
this, however, usually occur either in high life, or where there is 
at least considerable wealth. Very few poor people can afford 
to be nervous. They, generally speaking, are obliged to earn 
their dinners before they eat them: they have no time to 
practise debility, and make themselves poor dear creatures. But 
all evils may be sanctified; and thus, nervous subjects having 
plenty of money, can greatly encourage the medical profession by 
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requesting professional attendance, whether needed or not. But 
to such subjects I say, mind what you do. If really diseased, you 
have my most cordial sympathies and earnest prayers; if diseased 
in fancy only, arouse yourselves; give up this moment your 
whims and peevishness; make yourselves useful; profitably 
employ your time, and live devoted to God!” 

Amongst other means recommended for the cure of peevishness, 
we are told to ‘* think of our own reputation as members of the 
community at large. Many will bear with you with tolerable 
patience; many will contrive to keep out of your way; many, 
though not your enemies, will feel that they cannot be your 
cordial friends. By some you will be reprimanded; and your 
character, as a member of the social circle, utterly destroyed. If 
you make yourself a bear, you will find other bears in the world ; 
and when you and they meet, there will be a collision. 

“I once witnessed a spectacle in the Liverpool Zoological 
Gardens, which I shall never forget. In a large deep pit there 
were three bears; two very large, the other quite small. I 
dropped a biscuit for the little one, which he began to eat. The 
large bears, being full of frolic, took away the broken pieces of 
the biscuit several times with their paws, and returned them to 
him. The little one was testy and fierce; snapped and snarled, 
and bit at his jocose companions. The big bears put up with 
this for awhile without resentment. But the little one could not 
forget the insult: he went on quarrelling and snapping. Ina few 
moments, to my surprise and horror, the great bears began to 
growl; and, being angry, set upon the poor little thing and laid 
him dead on the spot. 

‘I looked on, and received instruction. I said to myself, ‘ If 
men will not put up with trifling annoyances, but resolve to fret 
and fume and resent them, they must expect from parties as 
meddlesome as themselves, but with greater power, formidable 
injuries, and it may be, ruin. Let a man once acquire a character 
for peevishness, we may then conclude that in social life he will 
be avoided; and should he give himself airs before power and 
authority in public, he will be chastised ; and if still troublesome, 
as a member of an organized society, he may expect to be 


deposed.’ ” 
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JOURNEY FROM JOPPA TO JERUSALEM. 
(From Lowthian's “ Visit to Palestine.”’ ) 


20ih November, 1843.—At twelve o'clock the horses were 
brought, and in half an hour, all being ready, we proceeded on 
our journey. For the first mile and a half, our road lay through 
one unbroken forest of orange-trees. It was the finest sight, I 
think, I had ever witnessed. Emerging from this we entered 
upon a rich plain, which continued till we arrived at Ramleh. 
The land, though good, and under such a favorable climate, does 
not yield so much as it might be made to do, with proper care ; 
but the system of husbandry pursued here is wretchedly bad. 

We entered Ramleh a little after sunset, and immediately made 
our way to the Governor's house ; and having a letter of intro- 
duction from the Consul at Jaffa, we were received very kindly by 
him. He did not understand English, so Nicalo had to become 
the medium of communication between usand him. He said that 
he loved the English much, and indeed his hospitality to us went 
far to justify his professions. He never takes anything from 
English travellers ; and I was informed that this is the case with 
all the Consuls, for they are expecting ere long England will be- 
come mistress of Palestine. This opinion of the Consuls the 
Sultan is fully aware of: hence he often puts them to much in- 
convenience and loss, as was the case with this good man not 
long before our visit ; for by the Sultan's arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal conduct he was nearly ruined; nevertheless he remained 
inflexible, in the midst of his poverty, to his determination not to 
take anything from English travellers. 

Having had no opportunity of seeing the town, as we arrived 
after sunset and left early next morning, I can say nothing about 
it, simply remarking that this is the city where popular opinion 
states that good old Samuel lived and died. The reader will find 
enough to gratify his taste, in the discussion respecting the site 
of Ramah, in the second volume of Dr Robinson's Biblical Re- 
searches. 

21st.—Soon after five, a .m., we were on our last day's journey 
to Jerusalem. For twelve or fourteen miles, we rode over an 
extended plain; the land was free from stones, and although 
of a light soil. yet from the number of mole hills which 
I everywhere saw, I judged it to be good land, but wasted from 
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improper management. Not a farm-house did I see in all these 
fourteen miles ; but as we met several ploughmen riding on their 
donkeys, and. driving their oxen before them, I concluded that 
they came from villages, at a great distance. The ploughs were 
such as I saw at Beyroot.* I should like to hear of some good 
English farmers settling there, as with such land on which to 
employ their capital, industry, and intelligence, they would be 
sure to be well rewarded. 

The oxen were very lean and small, not better than the most 
inferior of the Irish heifers, which may be bought in England for 
£4 or £5: indeed I saw many a draught that were far below that 
value; they looked like two-year-old stirks. Cattle were grazing 
among the corn, which was about three or four inches high, and 
had a very strong, healthy blade: and as there are no hedges, 
they roam about at their pleasure. I have been told that the 
farmers pay no rent in money, but a very small portion of the 
produce is forwarded by them to the governor of Jerusalem. 

A considerable portion of the land is quite overrun with this- 
tles and other weeds, which seem to be so inveterately fixed, that 
the husbandman’s toil cannot remove them: but I am quite con- 
vinced that an English plough, with a pair of English horses, 
would clean the land completely in half a year. The land every- 
where, on both hill and dale, does in reality ‘ enjoy her Sabbaths,’ 
by not yielding one-tenth of what it might be made to produce, 
under proper culture. 

I saw no manure, except on gardens near the towns: neither — 
cart nor wheelbarrow had I yet met. The corn is trodden out by 
oxen, and as there is never any rain in harvest, it is got in very 
dry, and will keep for any length of time. The sort of grain _ 
mostly raised is wheat and barley; I saw no oats whatever. 
The barley is not converted into malt—it is principally used in 
feeding horses : the straw, I believe, is cut or broken very small, 
and given to camels and also te horses. 

After this plain we got into a very rough, stony country: the 
road lay between rocky mountains rising almost perpendicularly 
at each side of a narrow defile. They reminded me of the Kes- 


* This plough is not unlike a slipper, pieced with iron at the toe, and having 
an upright handle, like a crutch, fixed into it near the heel. From the instep, 
the beam rises in the form of an arch, as high as the shoulders of the oxen, and 
the whole oY eee is so light, that the ploughman carries it afield on his 
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wick mountains. We had to slacken our pace, as the road 
became very bad, being everywhere obstructed by huge stones or 
ledges of rock; and in some places the rocks were worn so 
smooth, that I almost trembled to pass over them on horseback; 
but a little experience soon convinced me that I had no reason 
to fear, for the nimble little animal never so much as stumbled. 
Sure I am, that no English horse dare venture on these roads. 
We had to move on in single file, owing to the narrowness of the 
road; and thus we got on very well until the afternoon, when 
the road became more dangerous, being in many places more like 
steps of stairs than anything else, and our horses not having had 
food from between four and five in the morning, they began to 
faint, and at length one of them fell. The poor creature could 
not rise till the luggage was removed from its back, and when it 
got up, we loaded it again and proceeded on our journey: but we 
had not gone far when another fell, and we had to unload, raise, 
and re-load it, which detained us a good while. They fell because 
of weakness and fatigue, and not from a want of sure-footedness. 
I began now to perceive that my horse did not like to be directed 
where to go, so I laid the bridle on its neck and left the animal 
to its own sagacity, which was the best plan, for the creature 
never once made a stumble when guiding itself. Our journey 
was not less than thirty-five miles. Water is very scarce on this 
road. I only met with one place where I had a hope of slaking 
my thirst; it was thus:—the horses espying some watering 
troughs, turned aside to seek for water; at the same moment I 
observed an Arab traveller come up, and putting his head into a 
hole in the rock, he let himself down head foremost, till only his 
feet remained to be seen. As soon as he got up, I jumped off my 
horse and attempted to do the same ; but I could not reach the 
water by at least one foot, and fearing to let myself down any 
farther in this perpendicular manner, and “ having nothing to 
draw with,” I had to ascend, bitterly disappointed at seeing good 
water within a few inches of me, and yet —Tantalus-like—not able 
to obtain a draught. 

From thirst and fatigue we all began to long exceedingly to see 
the end of our journey ; and at length hope began to dawn, by 
observing small patches of cultivated land on the road side, and 
then meeting with a great number of olive trees and some vines. 
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We next met a great number of women, barefoot, carrying 
baskets on their heads, as if returning from market. We had 
long been ascending a steep hill, in the momentary expectation 
of getting a view of the city—“ the holy city,”” at every bend of 
the road ; when, after many disappointments, we arrived at the 
top of a hill, from which we had a distinct view of the walls of 
Jerusalem. Being nearly on a level with the city, and a mile 
distant, and as the houses are all within the walls, we could dis. 
cern but little of the place. The outer wall, which appeared 
quite perfect, was not remarkable for height. We entered by the 
Jaffa gate, which is nigh to the castle of David, on Zion’s Hill, 
and first proceeded to the Bishop's residence, which is close by, 
but his lordship was at church ; however, his good lady received 
us very kindly, and advised us to put up at an hotel kept by a 
Maltese, a near relative of the Bishop’s dragoman. We pro- 
ceeded as directed, but in going down the street, one of our 
luggage horses fell: so we had to take off its load and carry it to 
the hotel. As fast as a package or an article could be taken off, 
it was snatched up by some ragged, dirty fellow, and ran off with 
to the hotel. From having heard many stories of the thievery of 
the poorer classes in Jerusalem, my heart was fearful enough 
lest I should not find half my goods when I got to the hotel : 
but all my apprehensions were happily removed on looking over 
my various packages and finding all safe. The men then craved 
for “ bucksheesh,”’ which I gladly handed them; and then, 
having unladen our horses, paid our muleteers and dismissed them, 
we felt truly rejoiced that we had at last arrived in Jerusalem. 
We were now comparatively comfortable, after the fatigue and 
privations which we had for the last fortnight experienced, during 
which period I did not once undress myself for the purpose of 
obtaining rest, being only able to change my clothes a few times, 
and having had to commingle freely with persons who were by 
no means clean. I would here observe, in passing, that if any one 
intends visiting Palestine without having first made up his mind 
to endure many privations, by setting the object before him, as 
desirable and important, his spirits are sure to fail when he finds 
that, in the prosecution of his journey, his comforts and conveni- 
ences must be sacrificed. For my part, my desire to see Jerusa- 
lem and other parts of the land of promise was so intense, I 
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murmured at no privation ; and by the gracious kindness of God 
towards me, I, though far advanced in life, was enabled to 
endure: my health was sustained, my spirits failed not, and my 
confidence in the guardian care of the Most High was strengthened 
by every day’s experience of his watchfulness and love. 


“OUR MANNER OF WORSHIP.” 
(By an old Soldier.) 

We have often been puzzled by an anomalous phrase not 
unfrequent in these days “The Church in the Army.”” Through 
the favor of our indefatigable contemporary, ‘“‘ The Herald of 
Peace,”’ we are at length enabled to understand what it means. 
Quoting the autobiography of George Foxwell, an old soldier, 
who died in 1801, it furnishes this pretty picture of the conse- 
quences of an attempt to amalgamate mercy and manslaughter— 
a picture which we suppose must be the vera effigies of 
this “Church in the Army.” 

“We had sometimes a form of prayer read amongst us by 
the chaplain of the regiment, when suitable to that gentleman 
or the commanding officer; but this happened very seldom, and 
when it did, the manner in which it was attended to, will easily 
discover the principles on which they acted. One instance I will 
record. At the time appointed, the drums beat the church call, 
and the troops assembled together. When we assembled, and 
marched to the place of worship, no chaplain attended for a 
considerable time. At length he came, dressed in his robes, 
which, though long, were not sufficient to hide his shame. 
He ascended the pulpit like a stupid drone, having been up all 
night drinking and gambling, as was his usual practice. After 
sitting gaping, and rubbing his eyes for a while, he stood up to 
begin the service; but having occasion for his handkerchief, in 
pulling it out of his pocket, a pack of loose cards he had with him 
came out and fell down about the pulpit-stairs, and on the 
people's heads. This set the officers and soldiers laughing ; 
but the country people who were more serious, and who attended 
there to see our manner of worship, could not help expressing 
their detestation, exclaiming one to another, ‘Oh, what a disgrace ! 
What a profanation of the sacred worship of God! What a 


wolf in sheep’s clothing!’ Thus the blind lead the blind, until 
both fall into the ditch.”’ 
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“Enquiries and Correspondence. 


Morality and Christianity. 

My Dear Sir,—Seeing from your Magazine that you kindly 
answer inquirers, I have resolved to ask a question. 

I am a strictly moral character, but feel I am not fit to die, and 
wish to know what parts of the Scripture [ am to read to induce me to 
fee] myself a sinner; in short, what am I to do to become a religious 
person? Hoping you will answer my question, 

I remain, 
Y ours respectfully, 
Laura B, 


The entire word of God is intended to teach us the great truth 
that we are sinners; it is therefore difficult to select isolated 
texts for this purpose, without injury to the whole. We think, 
however, that a serious perusal of the Epistle to the Romans is 
well calculated to convince us of our ruin, and exhibit the means 
of our recovery through Jesus Christ. 

It is the peculiar office of the Holy Spirit to carry conviction 
to the mind, and we must not be deterred in our approaches to 
him, by the consideration that we cannot pray aright without his 
teaching, as this teaching often comes with the act of prayer on 
our parts. 

The only mode by which any one “ may become a religious 
person,” is clearly stated in John iii. 7, ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again ;” and this new birth is given by the Holy Spirit, usually 
through the perusal, or hearing, of God’s Word. If our corres- — 
pondent will read this chapter referred to, throughout, she will 
see that “ a strictly moral character” is not sufficient in the sight 
of a holy and heart-searching God. 


Private Life of Jesus. 

Sir,—Is there sufficient evidence in the New Testament to justify 
the assertion that our Saviour, previous to entering on his public 
ministry, labored at the carpenter’s bench to support himself and his 
widowed mother ? 

From the fact that our Saviour whilst suffering death on the Cross 
committed his mother to the care of the beloved disciple John, I infer 
that previous to that time she was provided for by her Son. (John xix. 
26, 27.) 


282 Sacrifice, an abomination. 

I hope the answer will be such as may tend to stimulate young 
persons to be industrious and useful to their parents, especially if they 
be poor and feeble. 

Your decided opinion on this point would prove useful to many, and 
much oblige, Yours respectfully, 
VIATORES. 


We have very few particulars of the private life of Jesus. All 
that is recorded respecting it will be found in Matthew i. 13-15, 
19-26; and Luke ii. 40-52. Weare certainly justified in infer- 
ring that this portion of his life was neither unemployed nor 
misemployed; but we have no reason for believing that he 
followed the trade of his reputed father. 

As our Saviour himself tells us that he had not where to lay 
his head, and as he was for the last few years of his life inces- 
santly occupied in labors of love, we see no ground for the 
inference that he had been accustomed to provide for the tempo- 
ral wants of his mother. 

Our correspondent, like too many others, seems to have formed 
his own opinion before he asks ours. Though we do not base 
our arguments on the same inferences as he does, we make no 
hesitation in asserting that it is obviously a Scriptural injunction, 
that young persons should be industrious, and useful to their 


‘parents, whether those parents be poor and feeble, or rich and 


hearty. 


— 


Sacrifice, an abomination. 

Dear Srx,—Will you favor me with an explanation of the passage 
in Isaiah lxvi. 3,—“ He that killeth an ox is, as if he slew a man.” 
Now, oxen having to be sacrificed as offerings to the Lord, how could 
the priest be guilty of manslaughter when he killed an ox, as a sacri- 
fice, which was according to God's appointment ? 

Yours faithfully, 
F AMINA. 


God is denouncing the spirit in which his degenerate people 


| Offered sacrifices, telling them that he was to be honored by 


poverty and contrition of soul, and not by merely formal services. 
An ox, a lamb, or an oblation of any kind, although a proper 
offering in itself, became an abomination when presented in @ 
pharasaic, or self-righteous manner. As every offering was the 
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work of God's hand, and man in presenting it could only give 
him of His Own, there could be nothing to recommend it, but the 
humble, contrite, trustful spirit in which it was laid upon the 
altar. 


“ He may run that reads,”’ 


Dear Str,—Will you oblige me with an explanation of ‘‘ He may 
run that readeth it.”” Hab. ii. 2. Yours respectfully, 
JULIANNA, 


The “ Vision” is to be made so plain as to be legible by all, 
even by those who can only steal a hurried glance in passing. 


Blessedness of Saints. 


Si1rx,—Will you have the kindness to favor me, through your Maga- 
zine, with your opinion on Isaiah Ixy. 17-22. 

How do you reconcile the latter part of verse 20, relating to sinners 
being then in the earth, with the mention made in verse 17 of a new 
heaven and a new earth? Your answer will greatly oblige, 


M. M. 


Whatever be the immediate reference of this passage, it is 
quite clear that it does not apply to heaven, properly so called ; 
and however advanced in knowledge and holiness the people of 
God may at any time be on earth, we are not to expect an entire 
exemption from sin, or from contact with sinners. 


= 


Ecclesiastes vii. 16. 


Dear Sir,—Will you kindly explain to me the meaning of Ecele- 
siastes vii. 162 Yours obliged, 


M. S. 


Be not self-righteous. As the Christian's righteousness is all 
of Christ, the expression cannot, of course, apply to him. 

There is no surer way of destroying the intellect than by 
over-tasking it. 
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“ Kiss the Son.”’ 


Sir,—Will you, favor me, through the medium of your valuable 
Magazine, with an explanation of Psalm ii, 12? 
I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
A CONSTANT, 


It is fully evident that the “Son” referred to, must be Jesus 
Christ, as the Psalmist informs us that his anger, though but 
slightly kindled, is destructive, and pronounces a blessing on 
those who put their trust in him. The Scriptures denounce 
those as cursed, who trust in man ; and in this very psalm, God 
is represented as deriding his impotent rage, so that the term 
cannot possibly apply to any mere mortal. 

The import of the passage appears to be, that we should 
loge no time in making our peace with Christ, since the Father 
has constituted Him the mediatorial governor of the earth. 


Immutability of God. 


| My Dear Sirn,—Will you be so kind as to inform me how to 
| | reconcile 1 Samuet ii. 30, with Malachi iii, 6, as they seem to be 
directly opposite? A Youne Enquirer. 


When it is said of God that he changes not, reference is made 
to his character, and the principles of his government. His 
conduct, of course, changes according to circumstances. If an 
Yi individual break a covenant of any kind, the other party to that 
| “covenant is released from its obligations without being justly 
chargeable with fickleness. In the case referred to, God states 
that he had promised his blessing to a faithful priesthood, but 
that the faithlessness of Eli had compelled him to suspend it. 
Was this any proof that the attribute of long-suffering, referred 
q to by Malachi, no longer formed any part of his character ? 
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POETRY. 


JERUSALEM. 


Jervsacem, Jerusalem! 
How glad should | have been, 

Could I, in my lone wanderings, 
Thine aged walls have seen !— 

Could I have gazed upon the dome, 
Above thy towers that swells, 

And heard as evening's sun went down, 
Thy parting camels’ bells. 


Could I have stood on Olivet, 
Where once the Saviour trod, 

And, from its height, looked down upon 
The city of our God! 

For is it not, Almighty God, 
Thy holy city still, 

(Though there thy prophets walk no more) 
That crowns Moriah’s hill? 


Thy prophets walk no more, indeed, 
The streets of Salem now, 

Nor are their voices lifted up 
On Zion’s saddened brow ; 

Nor are their garnished sepulchres 
With pious sorrow kept, 

Where once the same Jerusalem, 
That killed them, came and wept. 


But still the seed of Abraham 
With joy upon it look, 

And lay their ashes at its feet, 
That Kedron’s feeble brook 

Still washes, as its waters creep 
Along their rocky bed, 

And Israel's God is worshipped yet 
Where Zion lifts her head. 
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Jerusalem! I would have seen 
Thy precipices steep, 
The trees of palm that overhang 
Thy gorges dark and deep, 
The goats that cling along thy cliffs, 
And browse upon thy rocks, 
Beneath whose shade lie down, alike, 
Thy shepherds and their flocks. 


The Garden of Gethsemane 
Those aged olive trees 
Are shading yet, and in their shade 
I would have sought the breeze, 
That, like an angel, bathed the brow, 
And bore to heaven the prayer, 
Of Jesus, when in agony, 
He sought the Father there. 


I would have gone to Calvary, 
And, where the Marys stood 
Bewailing loud the Crucified, 
As near him as they could, 
I would have stood till night o’er earth 
Her heavy pall had thrown, 
And thought upon my Saviour’s cross, 
And learned to bear my own. | 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Thy cross thou bearest now ! 

An iron yoke is on thy neck, 
And blood is on thy brow ; 

Thy golden crown, the crown of truth, 
Thou didst reject as dross, 

And now thy cross is on thee laid, 
The Crescent is thy cross ! 


It was not mine nor will it be, 
To see the bloody rod 
That scourgeth thee, and long hath scourged, 


Thou city of our God! 
But round thy hill the spirits throng, 


Of all thy murdered seers, 
And voices that went up from it 
Are ringing in my ears,— 


! 
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Went up that day, when darkness fell 
From all thy firmament, 
And shrouded thee at noon; and when 
Thy temple’s vail was rent, 
And graves of holy men that touched 
Thy feet, gave up their dead :— 
Jerusalem, thy prayer is heard, 
His BLOOD Is ON THY HEAD! 
PIERPONT. 


THE CHILD'S BIRTHDAY HYMN. 


Ou since life first upon me smiled, 
How bright its course hath been, 

Nor gloomy care, nor sorrow wild, 
Has dared to intervene ; 

And still new joys around me spring ; 

And grief is but a fancied thing. 


Softly my happy moments glide, 
Unruffled by distress ; 
Kind friends are ever near my side 
To guide, protect, and bless ; 
For God who rules the earth and sea, 
Hath showered his richest gifts on me. 


And while no mournful shadows dim 
The azure sky above, 
Oh may | consecrate to Him 
The freshness of my love ! 
Then shall I find as years increase, 
Perpetual happiness and peace. 


Oh Saviour! guide a simple child, 
Through all life’s flowery maze ; 
Nor let my young heart be beguiled 
From thy calm, peaceful, ways ; 
But may I shun the paths of sin, 
And Thy kind smile and favor win. 
H. M. W. 
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THE CALL TO REJOICE. 


Fair child! with thy tones of mirth and glee, 
With thy bounding footstep so wild and free ; 

Thy heart is light and untroubled now, 

Not a care hath swept o'er thy polished brow ; 
Rejoice! rejoice! as time speeds along, 

Fill the woods and the glens with thy careless song. 


Bright youth! with thy fairy and gorgeous dreams ; 
Hope’s gentle star o’er thee softly beams ; 

Joy clusters round thee ; and love's rich glow 

Flings its rainbow hue over all below ; 

Rejoice! rejoice! for grief’s bitter tears 

Have not dimmed the sunshine of early years. 


And thou, who treadest life's quiet path ; 


Whose affections are twined round thy peaceful hearth, 


Where happy children, and loved ones meet, 
And thou holdest with friends communion sweet ; 
Rejoice! rejoice! that the streams of bliss, 

So richly flow in a world like this. 


Pale, weeping mourner! our glad request 

Wakes no response in thine aching breast ; 

Thy spirit is shrouded in grief and gloom, 

And thy words sound like echoes from the tomb ; 
Thy fairest flow’rs have been rudely crushed, 


_And thy lyre’s sweet strains seem for ever hushed. 


But yet rejoice! for earth's ties were riven, 


That thy heart might be linked with the hopes of heaven ; 


Thy sorrow is fraught with a Father’s love, 
For it bids thee remember thy home above. 
Rejoice! rejoice! for that grief is bless’d, 
Which teaches us this world is not our rest. 


H. M. W. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY.. 


JULY, 1847. 


FOSSIL VEGETATION. 


We sometimes hear simple-hearted persons, who wish” 
to know no more than their ancestors, talking about the: 
“dreams of geology,” as if nothing certain had been” 
ascertained with reference to that science. But by far the 
greater part of its discoveries rest upon definite and well- 
proved facts. It is no longer optional, whether we will 
allow what are called fossil remains, to represent real — 
existences; or contend that they are mere freaks of 
nature, formed in the strata of the earth to puzzle or 
amuse scientific speculators. This is especially the case 
with respect to fossil botany. We not only find trees and , 
plants buried beneath the soil, but are enabled to classify, 
them by comparing their structure, with those, which | 
grow upon the surface. | 

It must be premised: that all plants have been divided 
by Brongniart into six great classes, which, we may here 
merge into three—Agamic, Cryptogamic, and Phanero- 
gamic, Of the two first, we have no fossil specimens to 
describe; those figured in our plate, all belong to, the 
Phanerogamic class. 
Fig. 1 is a magnified representa representation of thin. slice. of 
- American cedar from Mobile, still -extant;) and jig, 2, 4 
portion of a section of fossil wood from the: lias, near 
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Whitby. Fig. 3 represents the common sugar cane (sac- 
charum officinarum); and fig. 4, a portion of silicified 
wood, or wood changed into flint, from Antigua. Fig. 5 
shews the structure of the common oak (quercus robur) ; 
and fig. 6, a fossil specimen of the same kind of wood, | 
also from Antigua. 

It will be readily seen that a resemblance obtains be- 
tween each of the two specimens, placed side by side in 
our engraving, whilst all the others are dissimilar. Each 
kind of wood has, in fact, its peculiar character in the 
fossil, as well as the recent state, so that we are enabled 
not only to prove that these petrified remains are really 
wood, but to ascertain which of the three great types, the 
trees of which they form a part, belonged to, or, in other 
words, whether they were oaks, firs, or large grasses, like 
the sugar cane. 


THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 


Cuap. VIL.—tTHE MIGHT OF GENTLENESS. 


Anxious to perfect our list of narratives, illustrating the 
different graces of the Divine Spirit, we lost no opportunity, when 
in the company of religiously minded individuals, of informing 
them of what we were in search, and of requesting communica- 
tions from them, if they could aid us by relating any little facts 
bearing upon the points in question. It was on one of these 
occasions that the following narrative became known to us, the 
speaker being none other than the Jeanetta Wilton herself, to 
whom the events occurred. 

Miss Wilton, at the time she recorded to us the history of her 
early life, was in her thirty-fifth year, in easy, I might say 
affluent, circumstances, dispensing her charities around her, living 
for others, and not for herself, a glorious instance of the truth of 
the promise, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and it shall be 


found of thee after many days.” But I have no time for further 


introduction. Miss Wilton must speak for herself. 
“I was born,” she commenced, “ farup in the North of India, 
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and of many children, was the only one who survived infancy, 
but for many years of my life, my state of health was so delicate, 
that it was considered doubtful, whether or not I should be 
reared. As soon, therefore, as I could bear the voyage, I was 
sent over to England, to be placed under the care of my father’s 
only sister, a Mrs. Newmarsh, who had married well as regards 
fortune, and was then a widow, with her money at her own dis- 
posal. My pale countenance and delicate form at once called 
forth all that was amiable in her nature, and I became most dear 
to her, and most warmly did I return her love. Thus happy in 
each other, and wholly forgetful that the time must come to 
separate us, years passed on, and I entered my fifteenth year, 
unsuspicious of any change; I was looking forward eagerly to the 
time when I should be emancipated from study, and be free to 
spend all my hours with my aunt, when news from India reached 
us of the unexpected death of my father, with the added infor- 
mation, that my mother must even now be on her voyage home. 

“*And must I leave you, my own dear aunt?’ | exclaimed, 
throwing my arms round this beloved relative, who had been 
leaning over me as I perused my mother’s letter, ‘ must I leave 
you!” Absorbed in this reflection, and with scarce a thought 
relative to the loss I had sustained, | burst into a flood of tears. | 

“*No, my child, my Jeanetta, my daughter,’ she answered, 
‘no, we will not part. We will make any sacrifices to be toge- 
ther. Your mother has no home, my love, she shall come to us. 
We will not be parted.’ 

‘““«Oh! that I were your daughter, your own, very own daugh- 
ter,’ I said, ‘ or that my mother would stay in India. We donot 
want her in England. What can bring her here to disturb our 
happiness ? ’ 

‘“ My aunt did not reprove me for my last remark ; in truth she 
rather encouraged me in expressing my dislike of my forgotten 
and widowed parent ; and thus was this feeling strengthened and 
fostered in me, so that I withdrew myself coldly and hastily from 
my mother’s first embrace, and made her to see even in the hour 
of our meeting, that her presence was unwelcome to me. 

‘‘ My beloved mother! She was still in the first flush of grief 
for the death of her husband, and she had only dried away her 
tears by thinking of her child, and indulging the hope that that 
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child would be her comforter! Instead of that hope being satis- 
fied, her heart was wrung by my coldness and avoidance of her, 
and she ceased to mourn her husband’s loss in the deeper grief 
she experienced on beholding that time wrought no change in my 
sentiments towards herself. 

‘It was soon made evident to us, that my father’s affairs were 
much complicated, and that there would be but little left after 
his creditors were satisfied. Must I acknowledge that when this 
fact was made known to me, I rejoiced, because I at once per- 
ceived that it would make my mother dependant upon my aunt's 
bounty, and then, I thought, it will be strange if she ventures 
upon doing anything displeasing to my aunt, and it will displease 
my aunt if she attempts to interfere with me. 

“Some weeks rolled on, whilst these affairs were being settled, 
and if I observed an increasing despondency in the air of my 
mother, I attributed it to her uneasiness respecting these affairs ; 
for it was at length proved that nothing remained to her, but the 
rent of a small farm, which had become hers on the deaths of her 
parents, and only brother. Thinking myself sure of being always 
highly and richly provided for by my aunt, and looking forward 
to the prospect of my mother’s retiring to some apartments in the 
old house, occupied by her tenant, which she had several times 
spoken of intending to do, I most wickedly thought that she 
would then be out of my way; and that I should be left undis- 
turbed, except by her occasional visits, to enjoy myself with my 
aunt as I used todo. What then was my alarm, when one day 
she quietly told me that it was her intention to take me with her 
into this banishment! 

“ When I pleaded with a flushed cheek, and excited tone, that I 
_ had always lived with my aunt, and that from long habit she was 
dear to me as the dearest mother, she gently interrupted me by 
adding, ‘ Dearer no doubt, than J can possibly be to you, my 
Jeanetta; as you owe to her those thousand attentions required 
by thoughtless childhood, which I was not in a condition to pay 
you; and most willingly would I concede all my rights in you to 
her affectionate keeping, were it not for one obstacle.’ 

“*T cannot see what that obstacle can be,’ I answered; ‘ Has 
not my aunt offered you a home? And even if you do not like 
to accept her offer, I cannot see why you should force me to go 
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with you into your retirement, and tear me from the place and 
the people, I love best in the whole world? If you did not wish 
me to love my aunt, why did you send me from you?’ 

‘It was in no soft nor respectful tone I uttered these cruel 
reproaches ; and no one, who by God’s grace had not been en- 
dowed as my mother was, with that wisdom which is from above, 
which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, could have endured them as she did, manifesting no 
other feeling than a slight increase of color and gentle heaving of 
the breast. 

The poet says :— 

‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
“ To have a thankless child |"’ 


but the Divine Spirit gave her power to endure even this venomed 
bite, in all that meekness and gentleness which the believer de- 
rives from his Saviour—that gentleness which the Apostle pleads 
to the Corinthians, as an urgent motive for their obedience, 
(ii. Cor. x ) 

“When I again urged my mother to name the obstacle which 
stood in the way of her relinquishing all right in me, to my aunt, 
she was enabled to answer with a decision which left me little to 
hope from any change of purpose. During the few latter years 
of her residence in India, it had pleased God to open her mind, 
and that of my father, to the vast importance of the doctrines of 
the christian religion. Had they understood these before, they 
would probably have preferred my death to entrusting me with 
my aunt, who was worse than a careless, she was a decidedly 
irreligious, woman ; and my poor mother had so firmly made up 
her mind to leave me no longer under her influence, that nothing 
that either Mrs. Newmarsh or myself could say—no threats on 
the part of my aunt, of cutting me off from all expectations of 
her property, all present and future helps—no tears, no sulks, no 
anger on my own part, could change her purpose. She still, and 
ever, pleaded that she dared not to give way ; and the result was, 
that | was forced to give up all the comforts and luxuries of my 
aunt's mode of living, and to accompany my mother, in a heavy 
stage, to what I thought a most miserable old farm house, 
approachable only through a wild coppice, which looked as 
completely out of the world as if it had been four hundred, 
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rather than forty, miles from my aunt's house in the Regent’s- 
park. 

“1 cam scarcely imagine anything more trying and provoking 
than my whole deportment in the coach, during the few hours 
we were on the road. For the first stage I wept without inter- 
mission. I had no companion buat my mother, and when she 
tried a few soothing sentences, pleading the pain she felt in the 
necessity of separating me from all the objects which had hitherto 
formed my young delight, and even condescending to assure me 
that she would spare no means in her power of supplying all that 
I had lost, I only answered by some impatient exclamation, or 
burst of tears. During our second stage, when two other per- 
sons got into the coach, I became sullen; and in the third, 
impertinent, on being called upon to admire the fine undulating 
scenery and rich extent of woodland which adorned the land- 
scape. | 
- my mother’s tenant met us at the last town, in a 
green taxed cart, to convey us through the woods, where a more 
delicate vehicle might not have gone with impunity, I began to 
weep again ; and in this humour arrived at the old farm house, 
and met the hospitable salutation of Mrs. Mason, the tenant’s 
wife, with a hauteur which made her turn swiftly from me to my 
gentle mother. 

“There was nothing sordid, nothing unsightly, in the place. 
The house rather spoke of having known better days. My 
grandfather indeed had lived and died there: thither he had 
brought his bride half a century before ; there his several children 
had been born, and under that tower of the old church, seen 
above the woods, all of these, with the sole exception of my 
mother, slept with their forefathers. 

““We found a large upper room, bearing the old-fashioned 
title of the “tea room,” given when it was a distinction to a 
country lady to invite her neighbours to tea, decorated in its very 
best, to receive us; the vast fresh nosegays on the mantel-shelf 
indicating that we were even more than welcome. Within it, was & 
bed room for my mother, and a large closet with an oriel window 
for me. Added to these, a long-locked-up repository of such 
books as formed a lady's library fifty years before, and an old 
hyrpsichord, finished the appointments of the place. 
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“The tears rushed to the eyes of my beloved mother, when all 
these well-known objects met her view, ‘ You have indeed 
arranged every thing most comfortably, Mrs. Mason,’ she said, 
as she gave her hand again to the good woman, who had been a 
servant in my grandfather's family, in her childhood ; ‘ and here 
with the Divine blessing, we shall find peace, so long as it pleases 
God to appoint this home for us.’ 

“*And Miss, too,’ answered Mrs.-Mason, who was not a 
little pleased to find her arrangements so satisfactory, ‘I hope 
she will like her closet; I have put every thing in the best order 
there; and though the curtains of her little bed are old, and 
somewhat faded, they are as fresh as pure water and the breezes 
of our meadows can make them.’ She led us then to this closet, 
and I saw that my mother was gently watching for some glance 
of approbation from my haughty eye. 

‘But that sweet parent looked in vain for any such indication ; 
I did not even attempt to express anything which I did not feel. 
I was neither more nor less than utterly miserable, and my 
mother, as I afterwards found, made every allowance for me, 
taking all blame to herself for the carelessness, to say no worse, 
with which she had consigned me to the charge of her husband's 
very worldly sister. She could not excuse herself for having so 
done on the plea of not having had the means of knowing the 
importance of religion, for she had been piously educated. She 
therefore felt herself without excuse, and acting on this convic- 
tion of her sin, she was enabled to bear with me with such gentle- 
ness as sometimes even astonished myself, and made me almost 
ashamed of my petulance. 

“Oh! how often, in later years, have I thought that there 
was nothing needed but a pious mind to render those six years 
and few months, which I spent with my dear parent in Hamp- 
shire, a season of as much delight as any young person can know 
in this world of many and often sorrowful changes! I suffered 
from no real want, though I pined under a thousand artificial 
ones. I was not necessarily condemned to solitude, for my 
mother would gladly always have been with me, and as she had 
read much, and seen very much of life, she was a most interesting 
companion, often withdrawing my attention from myself even 
when I was in the most selfish mode. We had also a few sim- 
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‘made me too painfully sensible of her firmness, where she knew 
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ple, pleasant neighbours; and we had many old and precious 
books, and had none to work for us, and few to wait upon 
us. It needed nothing but that I should have been enabled to 
cast all my cares respecting my future life in the world upon my 
God, to have caused my sun to rise and set each day, in as 
sweet contentment as a young girl ever enjoyed under a tender 
mother’s care. 

‘‘ Though I trust I may now say, that my sins are all washed 
away in the blood of my Saviour, and that I shall be enabled to 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, upheld by him in whom 
I am justified, yet I cannot look back upon my conduct towards 
my mother, at the time in which I washer only companion, without 
such loathing of self, and my selfish human nature, as sometimes 
forces the tears from my eyes in the midst of the most cheerful 
society. Some little circumstance, apparently almost unimpor- 
tant, will often recur to my memory, and occasion a sense of 
anguish, which for the instant, is almost intolerable. 

“ At this time, we had a very small income, so that the most 
careful management was needful; my mother used, however, to 
deny herself in every way possible to supply my needs, and on 
the morning of one of the anniversaries of my birth-day, she 
came into my closet just as I awoke, and kissing me, presented 
me with a new Bible, and, as if to render me more ready to hail 
the first present, she added another in the form of a new dress. 


IT see her now, as she stood at my bed's foot, looking to me with 


the sweet maternal expectation of seeing me pleased for once— 


pleased and glad as young things ought to be when they are thus 
remembered by a parent. 


“And I was pleased with the dress, but not with the Bible, 
and the one feeling counteracted the other. Hitherto we had 
had but one Bible, and I had heard more of that than I wished, 
and as my ill tempers had more power over me than my gracious 


ones, | uttered my thanks so coldly, that she turned and left me, - 


nor was | aware how much she had been hurt, till I saw at 
breakfast that her eyes were red with weeping. 

** But all my ungracious acts, and instances of cold contempt 
and insolence, were borne by my mother with a gentleness which 
I, in my pride, might have mistaken for weakness, had she not 
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decision to be her duty, not only in the case of my aunt, and of 
her retirement into Hampshire, but in the perseverance which 
she used in inducing me to read and study the Scriptures with 
herself, whilst I almost as determinately resolved to weary her 
out with my coldness and reluctance. In this case, however, I 
was carrying on an unequal contention, for whilst my resolves 
were upheld only by my stubborn human nature, which, in the 
contest with the Divine will, must finally succumb, she was sup- 
ported by Him who knoweth no change of purpose, and was not 
suffered to be influenced by any human argument. 

‘It was impossible for me not to observe the great pains which 
my mother took to avoid any decided contest with me, or any 
occasion of particular quarrel, though I did not comprehend 
wherefore she was thus careful, and why she did not meet my 
insolence as it deserved, until once being in my closet, when it 
was supposed that I had gone out, I overheard parts of a conver- 
sation between her and Mrs. Mason. 

‘““*Depend upon it,’ said our tenant, ‘that if you were to 
assert the parental rights more decidedly, dear madam, you would 
find the advantage of it.’ 

‘“«T am not,’ replied my mother, ‘ on the same vantage ground 
with my daughter which those happy parents are, who have 
never been parted from their children, or, if forced to part, have 
sacrificed every thing to secure to them a pious education. 
Hence we have met after a long separation, so totally dissimilar 
in our feelings and opinions, that I have no hold on her, but 
that of necessity, and some faint idea of filial decorum. I! have 
been forced to counteract all her plans, and to seem to darken all 
her worldly prospects, and hence I have been made to feel, I 
trust divinely, that I have nothing for it, as things stand between 
me and my child, but to obey the injunction of the apostle, ‘ And 
the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves, if God peradventure will give them repentance 
to the acknowledging of the truth.’ It has been put into my 
heart to pray for this gentleness, and He who inspired the prayer, 
has granted the petition; He has made my spirit ready, though 
the flesh is weak, and often suggests fears and doubts as to the 
result of what I am desiring to do, which ought not to be,’ 
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more patience with Miss Jeanetta, than I should even think it 
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«* Well, dear lady,’ replied Mrs. Mason, ‘ you certainly have 


right to have with my Bessy and Fanny, or little Tom, there ; 
though my husband says, I am too easy with him. I see, how- 


ever, that the cases are different, and I will say no more.’ 


‘* This conversation, thus overheard, was certainly not without 


its effect in making me somewhat more cautious in my behaviour 


to my mother, before strangers at least, during the little time in 
which we remained together in that retirement, our residence 
there having then been protracted as much as six years. I had 
just entered my twenty-second year, when it pleased Almighty 
God to render all change of conduct, as it regarded my gentle 
lovely mother, wholly impossible. She was taken from us by a 
death as easy as it was sudden, into the particulars of which I 
have no heart toenter. Had I then been left with Mrs. Mason, I 
know not how this event might have affected me: at any rate 
my natural grief and my reproving conscience might have worked 
some moral change in my conduct; but the splendid equipage 
which my aunt sent for me as soon as the death of my mother 
had been declared to her, put all better things out of my head ; 
and with shame I tell it, I thought more of the happiness to 
which I believed myself about to be restored, during my short 
passage to town, than of that sweet parent, now no more, who 
for the last six years had been ‘ gentle with me, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children.’ 

“‘ But I was not to understand, to appreciate, and to regret 


‘the loss of that divinely inspired gentleness, till my heart should 
‘be made to bleed by the grant of my own wishes—until I had 


been forced by sufferings, to contrast the peace I might have 
enjoyed in humiliation and retirement, with the miseries of my 


‘then present situation. And truly, not to know such a parent as 


my mother was, until that knowledge comes with the conviction 
of having returned all her acts of gentleness with cold unkind- 
ness, is misery enough under any circumstances. 

‘. “ My aunt was still living in splendour, and unchanged in her 
feelings towards myself; but during my absence, she had become 
infirm, and from the long habit of thinking only of herself, had 
also.grown so irritable, that she was a torment to every one under 
her influence. She was prematurely old; she had certain ail- 
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ments which she could not but know must, sooner or later, 
terminate her earthly existence, and she had no religion, not even 
an erroneous one, to conceal the horrid paraphernalia and circum- 
stantials of corruption and the grave from her affrighted senses. 

‘‘] at first made light of her nervous and infidel horrors; and 
tried to meet her fretful provocations with the same nonchalance 
with which I had wounded the gentleness of my mother, but her 
superior, or rather, more practised, selfishness, at length overcame 
mine, and when I could neither amuse nor resist her, I actually 
endeavored, at first only in self-defence, to bring to bear against 
her, those religious arguments, and that scriptural instruction 
which had been almost forced upon me by my mother. 

‘‘But she heeded me apparently as little as I had done my 
mother; she even grew more and more irritable with me, and 
thus, though surrounded with splendours, my life became posi- 
tively a burthen to me. 

“‘ Nor was I relieved from the bonds of my afflictions until by 
God’s grace, I was enabled to feel and acknpwledge, that as the 
celestial arch could not spare even one of its softest tints, so is 
gentleness most indispensable in all manifestations of the fruits of 
the Spirit. And prayerfully studying its development in the 
lovely example supplied by the blessed Saviour throughout his 
whole course of life on earth, and in the hour of death itself, 
have since made it the great object of my being to look to Jesus 


as my redeemer, my sanctifier, and my great example in all 


things.” M. 
(To be continued.) 


THE AGE OF REPTILES. 
From Ansted’s “ Ancient World.” 


Let us imagine ourselves placed on a projecting headland or 
hill of mountain limestone, anciently, as now, forming a promi- 
nent and picturesque object, but commanding a view of the open 
sea, which then covered the greater part of our island, Placed in 
imagination im this commanding position, let us endeavor to 
recal the scenes once enacted near some tract of low, flat, land, a 
sandy shore of the oolitic period, on which, at a distance, a few 
solitary palm trees stand out against the blue sky, but which is 
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backed by a more luxuriant growth of pines and ferns, extending 
towards the interior, and covering the tops of the distant high 
ground. 

The first object that attracts attention might be one of the 
crocodilian animals with its long slender snout, and with extre- 
mities admirably adapted for swimming, combining those peculi- 
arities of structure which distinguish 

The Teleosaurus. 

This animal might be seen moving slowly and not without 
difficulty towards the water, but when there, darting abruptly 
along, pursuing and devouring the small fishes that swarmed 
about the shallows ; these fishes sluggish in their nature, and 
chiefly feeding on the mollusks which inhabit near shore, falling 
an easy and abundant prey. Many other crocodilian monsters of 
similar habits, but more or less adapted to a marine life, might 
hiso have been seen wandering about, seeking and devouring 
food. 

_ While, however, this was going on in the near vicinity of land, 
Gur supposed position would enable us to watch also the open sea 
ata little distance. Here we could not fail being struck with 
“hat most gigantic of all reptiles, 

The Cetiosaurus, 

or Whale-lizard, easily recognized by the dark outline of its huge 
head raised partly above the surface to enable the animal to 
breathe, while at the distance of some twenty yards from this, 
‘would be seen its great fish-like tail. Could our power of vision 
enable us to see beneath the surface, there might also be observed 
those singular webbed feet and enormous toes, armed with long, 
powerful claws, which so strikingly characterize this creature. 

But another of the monsters of the deep, 

The Pliosaurus, 
demands our notice; a truly marine reptile, gigantic in its 
proportions, admirably adapted for rapid motion, and combining 
some of the terrestrial and crocodilian peculiarities of the long- 
necked plesiosaurus, with the compact proportions of the great 
fish-lizard. Its huge crocodilian head contrasts strongly with the 
porpoise-like body, which is attached without any intervening 
neck; and its powerful elongated extremities make up for the 
absence of a vertical tail fin. The sharks which were still abun- 
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dant and powerful, and even the icthyosaurus itself, could scarcely 
have escaped from these terrible enemies. 
Having thus obtained glimpses of the sea and its inhabitants, 
let us next turn our attention to the adjacent land. The long- 
snouted and other crocodiles, which have gorged themselves with 
fish in the shallow water, now sleep half buried in the muddy and 
naked plains on shore. Some of them, eighteen or twenty feet 
long, advance on land with difficulty, their extremities being far 
better adapted to swimming than walking. 
Presently a noise is heard and a huge animal advances, whose 
true nature and habits we are at first at a loss to understand; 
this is 
The Megalosaurus, 
or Great Lizard. In its general proportions it is far larger and 
also taller than the largest elephant; its body hangs down near 
the ground, but its legs are like the trunks of great forest trees, 
and its feet form an ample base for the vast columns which press 
upou them. Instead of long tusks, large grinding teeth, and a 
trunk like that of the elephant, this animal has an exceedingly 
elongated and narrow snout, armed throughout with ranges of 
strong, knife-like teeth. The monster approaches, and trodden 
down with one of its feet, or caught between its long and narrow 
jaws, our crocodile is devoured in an instant. 
But there is yet another scene for us to contemplate. Still 
remaining at no great distance from the shore, but advancing 
inland towards the forest, let us watch the golden beetles, and 
the beautiful dragon flies and other insects, as they flit past 
in all the brilliancy and cheerfulness of luxuriant and untamed 
nature. 
The lofty forest trees, perhaps not much unlike some existing 
southern pines, are woven together with thick underwood, and the 
open country which is not wooded, is brown with numerous ferns, 
still the preponderating vegetation, and distributed in extensive 
groups. Here and there a tree is seen, overturned and lying at its 
length upon the ground, preserving its shape although thoroughly 
rotten, and serving as the retreat of the scorpion, the centipede, and 
many beetles. A few quadrupeds, not larger than rats, but shaped 
like the opossum, are distinguished at intervals, timid even in the 
absence of danger, and scarcely appearing from their shelter with- 
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out great precautions. These feed upon grubs, and other insects, 


living upon, or burrowing into the ground. 
A strangely formed animal, 
The Pterodactyle, 

or Flying Lizard, is perceived running along upon the ground; 
its general appearance in motion is that of a bird, but its body and 
long neck, its head and wings, are not covered with feathers, but 
are either quite bare, or perhaps resplendent with glittering scales ; 
its proportions are quite unlike those of any known animal, its 
head is enormously long and like that of a crocodile; its neck, 
long and out-stretched, or thrown back upon its body; its four 
extremities have four free toes, but the fifth toe folded down on 
the body; its hind legs are short, and its feet, perhaps, webbed. 


- This animal running along upon the ground, pursues and devours 


the little quadruped we have been watching, and then, perhaps, 


_, darts off towards the sea to feed upon the fishes, which its peculiar 


powers would enable it to take, either pouncing upon them and 
so transfixing the victim, or even occasionally wading or diving 
in search of prey. But we have not yet noticed the strangest 
phenomenon. This mailed reptile, four of its fingers still free, but 
the fifth opened out, and by a connecting membrane forming a 
wing of very large size, rises into the air and flits about or hovers 
overhead, realizing and even surpassing, in the conditions of its 
existence, the wildest mythological accounts of flying dragons 
which we read of, or those representations which we see pictured 
by the pencil of the Chinese. There is scarcely any freak of the 
imagination, however wild or vague, that does not seem surpassed 
by some reptilian reality during this remarkable period. 


MY BOOK SHELVES.—No. IIL 


My acquaintance with American literature is not very extensive. 
But I seldom read a book from that free country of slave- 
holders with perfect satisfaction. There is in it, either some 
vain-glorious nonsense about liberty or equality, or the writer 
is imbued with a dead and soulless Socinianism that creates a 
sense of hunger, and generates a cold and restless state of feeling, 
very unsatisfactory to a mind seeking food and nourishment. 

_ Unitarianism, as a system of religion, is at best a cold comfort 
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cure. It yields neither milk to those who want it, nor strong 
meat to men of full age. It spreads a wineless and marrowless 
board for those who need nothing less than a feast of fat things. 
I know that there are many subdivisions in this starving scheme, 
but I am not to be silenced by the cry of illiberality, often put 
forth against those who decry it. A Socinian is a Socinian, 
whether he only denies the miraculous birth of our Saviour, or 
whether he looks upon him as a mere man, consistent perhaps, 
and virtuous in his conduct, but liable to human infirmity or 
error. The line of demarcation between heterodoxy and orthodoxy 
is broad, and well-defined. Christ is either God, or He is not 
God: there can be no medium. Deprive him of his divinity, and 
you rob not only the gospel, but the Old Testament, of all its 
heart-healing and soul-saving efficacy. The apostles in the first 
and purest ages of the Christian church are represented, there- 
fore, as putting Christ uniformly foremost in the system which 
they promulgated. Wherever they went, they preached Christ— 
not as an amiable, unimpeachable, excellent man, merely, but as 
“God over all, blessed for evermore ;” as the equal and the 
fellow of the Everlasting Father, and the procurer of those 
manifestations of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, by which the 
one catholic and apostolic church is sustained and edified. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, if the Christian rise from the 
perusal of such works as those referred to, with his thirst for 
truth unslaked. He feels no sympathy with a religion of shew, 
and form, and word, and no confidence in any of its movements ; 
knowing, as he does, that if man would be strong, he must be so 
in the grace which is in Christ Jesus; he feels no assurance that 
the apparent triumphs of morality, or of the mere Christianity of 
pomp and observation, are real, or will be either permanent, or 
productive of any actual benefit whatever. 

The Temperance cause is unquestionably a great and good 
one; but who can give their unqualified approval to such demon- 
strations as are connected with it in the world of headlong 
excitement and parade across the Atlantic? Founded upon 
Christian principles, it must prosper and prove a blessing; but 
based on mere self-complacence, or made the badge of a party, or 
the occasion of theatrical parade, or Sabbath-day diversion, we 
see little cause for satisfaction in the movement. Flags, and 
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drums, and noisy mobs, may be considered necessary parts of 
this high mission in America, but we doubt whether they will 
| achieve much in securing that sobriety of soul which constitutes 
the essential spirit of temperance. ‘‘ The united voices of a 
VW * vast assemblage, a noble band of freemen, arising to heaven in a 
shout of ‘ We're a band of freemen! We're a band of freemen!’ "* 
| seems to us an odd method of letting our moderation be known 
: » untoallmen. But this is the way they preach temperance in 
America. 

Every one who has read Channing on Self-Culture, (one of 
these cold, Christless, self-sufficient works,) knows that the end 
and essence of it is just this—‘“ Never forget what a fine fellow 
you are; and seeking first that self-assurance, without which you 

« can do nothing, all that is necessary to make you a great and 
proud man, shall be added thereto.’”’ One would have thought 
that, if at any time these dreams of self-sufficiency were to be 
dispensed with, there would be little room for them on such an 

_ occasion as the presentation of a Bible to a young man who had 
already signally proved his own strength to be perfect weakness. . 
Yet Mr. Gough, the American apostle of temperance, is told 
upon such an occasion not to forget the excellence of the donors, 
or his own good deeds. ‘‘ Remember that the most holy feelings 
have prompted the gift.” ‘‘ Remember, when your eyes shall 
rest upon this precious book, how many hearts are rejoicing in 
consequence of your faithful exertions in the cause of benevolence 
and humanity.” 

Amongst these mementoes, it might not have been amiss to 
add—*‘ Remember the Sabbath-day, tu keep it holy.” For it 
appears to us that Mr. Gough was greatly in the habit of slight- 
ing that fine old law, or thus misreading it, “ Six days shalt thou 
rest and recruit thy powers, but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt labor and do all thy 
work.” This, at least, appears to be the tenor of his own 
memorandum. ‘“‘ After my return to Boston, I spoke on Sunday, 
August 4th, at the Tremont Temple; and then finding that my 
continued labors were somewhat exhausting to my physical 


_ © The Hand of Providence exemplified in the history of J. B. Gough, p. 150. 
See our Volume for 1546, page 274. 
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powers, which were not naturally of a powerful cast, I rested for 
six days to recruit my energies.”’* 

Of the utter absence of devotion in these Sabbath labors, 
something has been said in a former volume. But here is 
another scene on that day, at the Penitentiary, on Blackwell’s 
Island, near New York. “ My object in going was to hold a 
temperance meeting. Soon after my arrival, the doors of the 
diferent cells, which are built in tiers, one over another, were 
opened, and the convicts, male and female, some eight hundred 
in number, were led into the large chapel of the penitentiary, and 
informed by the keeper of the object of the meeting. His honor, 
the mayor, occupied the pulpit, and one or two clergymen and 
some other gentlemen were present. The Boston Quartette Club 
attended, and performed several appropriate pieces of music.’’+ 

So much was this exhibition relished, that after the address, 
one poor fellow ventured to bawl out, “ Let's have one every 
Sunday !”” and the newspaper press of the place made it the sub- 
ject of an interesting critique, in which the “ optics’’ of the 
mayor, and his “ benevolent nose,”’ played a conspicuous part. 

Unfriendly as we may be to religious excitement, unsustained 
by religious principle, we like to see some evidence of interest in 
gatherings like these; anything is better than the cold, heartless, 
forms of Socinianism. In America, indeed, folks are too apt to 
run into extremes both ways. Revivals, as they are called, almost 
frighten you by their extravagance into the rigidities of rationalism. 
Yet we see nothing very ludicrous in this illustration of their evil 
influence by “ an experienced clergyman” of the Socinian dis- 
union. The anti-climax is really laughable. “A farmer, who 
had been in the habit of attending the protracted (revival) meet- 
ings, was much wrought upon. One day, while hoeing in his 
field alone, he was worked up into a state of uncontrollable 
exstacy. In the wild rush of his feelings, he —— threw his 
hoe into the air, with all the momentum that lay in his muscles, and 
shouted to the top of his lungs !’*t 

Perhaps it is not easy to decide whether the revivalist, whose 
extravagances had so wrought upon the feelings of the farmer ; 


* The Hand of Providence, page 152. 
+ Ibid, pp. 165—167. 
¢ Sketches of Martha's Vineyard. Boston, 1638. p. 16. 
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x « While preaching ‘an éxteshporanéous sermon upon the wisdom 
and goodness of God, as manifested in the laws and arrangements 


im the insignia of his craft, the tarpaulin hat and pea-jacket: He 
came in with a nonchalant air, threw his tarpaulin upon the seat 
near the door, and dropped down himself. As soon as he entered, 
L)perceived that he was the worse for something that had found 


-way-farer of the deep. I noticed that the seaman’s attention was 
engaged. In a short time his elbows dropped upon his knees, his 


black .eyes, Inthe course of my remarks, the subject of the 


preached instead of the Gospel,..we shave no right to quarrel 


_ the pocket, will never prove attractive. We have ourselves seen 
Socinian chapels, many of them: largely endowed, which seem 


or the “ liberal Christian’ about to be presented to the wae, 
vras most to blame for the results of their preaching. 


af the universe,” says the Socinian preacher, “the door of our 
place of worship was thrown open, and in rolled a seaman dressed 


its way to his stomach, and thence to his brain, and somewhat 
feared he might disturb me in the train of my thoughts, especially 
as I had nothing to rely upon but afew notes. The noise he 
made wna considerable, and I paused until he was quietly seated, 
and then ‘went on. Whatever relates to the heavenly bodies, 
those guiding lights of the watery waste, is apt to interest the 


face upon his hands, and he fixed upon me a pair of the keenest 


moon's distance, phases, magnitude, time of revolution, and force 
of gravitation was introduced. There was an open space in 
front of the seat where he sat, making him quite conspicuous. 
All of a sudden he rose up, seized his tarpaulin, clapped it on his 
head, extended his arms to their full length, and shouted to the 
to him, and sat down.’’* 


with the practical astronomer who puts.in a word. Yet, per- 
haps, the preacher was happier in his subject than lecturers of 
his denomination usually are. Cold, comfortless, bald orations, 
enunciated in a heartless spirit, and aimed only at the head or 


to have been built only for the wind, the dust, and the spiders. 
Here is a picture of one from the work just quoted, in which the 
Rev. Zabdiel Adams had undertaken to officiate. 


* Sketches of Martha's Vineyard, pp. 126, 127. 
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“You will find some pases’ of lads in’ ‘the 


broken, and possibly you may 
minister who had invited him “ts preach. 
in a bad ‘condition, but beg 6f you 


to my people on the subject as'théy are poor” = 


“Ono!” said Mr. Adams; but ere 
bag with rags, and took it with him. _ 


‘suffer from the cold,” said “the 


cushion, too, 
not to say thhig 


e 
filled 


“ Move buty thé man." Neve made 


Prayer at féneral,’ and Shall burial 


and Independents, 


sometimes exchange pulpits with them, or even take part in the 


same services. In poor ‘illiteral’ 


~ 
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| 
he 
| When he had been in the pulpit a chor 2 
the pulpit short time, feeling 
somewhat incommoded by the:too free circulation of the a 
| air, he 
deliberately took from the of rags and 
stuffed them into the window.'’ Towards: the close of his dis- 
- 
course, which was more.or less upon: of a people 
towards their clergyman, he became very animated, and a 
| posely brought down ‘both his flste with tremiéndous force ap 
th 7 apn 
¢ pulpit cushion. The feathers flew in all nd the ee 
cushion was pretty much used up. He insts 
current of his thoughts, and 
these feathers fly!” proceeded. ® isa? (2 
doomed to starve ; yet, On set the 
trusting the teachings of that livinity ¢ ee ae 
occasi every for the 
on. once a funeral, med «| 
aes 
enlightened America they are mi atters of litt 
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On our library table now lies a beautiful volume, with the 
imprint ‘ Boston, 1840,’ entitled, “ Airs of Palestine, and other | 
Poems, by John Pierpont,’”’ one of these liberal christians. } 
Whether his liberality verges on latitudinarianism, let the ’ 
reader judge. Speaking of the mosque of Omar, and its wor- 
q shippers, he writes thus— 


“T know (when at that solemn call® 
The city+ holds her breath,) 

That Omar’s mosque bears not the name 
Of Him of Nazareth ; 

But Abraham’s God is worshipped there 
Alike by age and youth; 

} And worshipped, hopeth charity 

“In spirit, and in truth.” 


~—_ 


J a 


He has, too, he tells us, his own peculiar notions as to the best 
mode of spending his ‘‘ Sunday morning at Cambridge.” While 
his fellow students are repairing to their public devotions, he 
lingers behind to read Ais sermon in a straggling sun beam. 
The more orthodox may go to church or chapel; for himself, a 
mosque, a garden, a dew-drop, or a “ larch,” will do very well— 
“ his way of worship is his own.”” Hear him— 


~ ~ = 
- 


** As learning’s pale and dark-robed throng 
Moved on to morning's prayer and song, 
One of the train who walked alone, 
(One to the rest but little known) 
Whose way of worship was his own, 
Moved tardily, till by degrees 
He stopped among the glittering trees, 
Whilst the rest in the chapel assembled ; 
For the diamond drops of the mist hung there 
All meltingly strung on the stiff straight hair 
Of the shrubbery larch. The sun’s flash came 
And wrapped the bush all at once in flame ; 
Yet its glorious locks never trembled. 
Not Horeb’s bush, to Moses’ eye, 
Was fuller of the Deity. 


* The Mahommedan call to prayer. t Jerusalem. 3 p. 33l. 
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The worshipper gazed ; "twas a glorious sight. 
As the pageant blazed with its rainbow light, 

He was bowing his heart adoringly ; 
From the bush that in silence and purity burned, 
To commune with the Spirit that filled it, he learned, 
And, from earth I saw that his eyes were turned 

And lifted to heaven imploringly.” 


Now this is a very pretty, poetical, style of worship; but it is 
not the “‘ sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart,” required by 
the Bible. There was much more of poetry, perhaps, in the 
offering of Cain, than of Abel—the fruits of the earth are more 
attractive and seemly than the bleeding firstlings of the flock; 
yet God rejected it with indignation. The secret of acceptance 
then was, what it now is, conformity to the declared will of the 
Most High. God must be worshipped in his own way, and 
no other. 

Yet this very liberal minister is the laureate to the churches 
of the new world generally. His volume is half filled with 
ordination and installation hymns—“ the wares of a verse- 
wright, made to order,” for Congregationalists, Unitarians, 
Independents, Ministers of the poor, Sunday school societies, 
Seamen's Bethel preachers, Mariner’s houses, Charitable insti- 
tutions of all kinds, and even the consecration of cemeteries ! 

Is this liberality the liberality of the Bible? The one theme 
of apostolic preaching was “ Christ Jesus, and Him crucified.” 
What communion then, is it possible for a man whose heart has 
been warmed by the grace of the gospel, and whose every move- 
ment is due to the constraining love of Christ, to hold with 
those who virtually deny the godhead of the Saviour. A whole 
Christ, or none, is the only alternative that must be recog- 
nized in this important question. 

To say that the views of the better class of Unitarians may 
melt imperceptibly into those of the orthodox Christian, appears 
absurd. There is much sweet poetry, much amiable and honor- 
able sentiment, in the volume before us, but we cannot find a 
single line which casts the sinner, for salvation, on the merits 
and mediation of the Son of God alone. We fear, indeed, that 
the sounder sects who have chosen our author for their spokes- 
man, have in some cases compromised their own views, or alto- 
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gether sacrificed them, at the shrine of a clever “ verse-wright.” 
Is there nothing bordering on heterodoxy in the hymn (beautiful 

as it is) written for the dedication of the first congregational 
cap in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23, 1830? Let the first verse 
speak for itself— 


“To God, to God alone, 
This temple have we reared ; 

To God, who holds a throne 

| Unshaken, and unshared, 
oie Sole King of Heaven 
4 | Who’st heard our prayers, 
Mh And blessed our cares, 
ith To Thee ’tis given!’ 


i These are no days for compromise. Let every one be tho- 
ick roughly persuaded in his own mind. If Christ be God, then 
worship Him; but if Christ be man, and man only, then at once 
go over to the dark, cold, cheerless, hopeless, starving gloom of 
Unitarianism, or find out some new way to the mercy seat 
hei above. But God forbid that any of our readers should ever be 
of them who thus draw back unto perdition! 


FALSEHOOD. 
| In the Spring of 1845, circumstances connected with some 
i | family property, required Mr. Nightingale’s presence for a fort- 
night, at Sedgwick, a village in the West of England. He was a 

solicitor, resident in London; and, thinking that the lovely season 
Di would render such a trip particularly pleasant, he engaged 
) lodgings at a respectable farm-house, and permitted his two eldest 
sons to accompany him. Most joyous were the feelings, with 
which Henry and Percy bounded through the fields of springing 
corn; or raced up and down the slopes of pasture land, where 
the cattle were grazing complacently; while the early lambs 
i frisked gaily, or lay in some sunny nook beside their mothers. The 

| farmer's horses were too busily employed to join this leisure 
party ; but our youths had only to turn to the farm-yard, for 
tte abundance of living creatures, formed by a beneficent God, to 
rejoice in the bright skies and genial sunshine, now that a 

, South wind had quieted the earth. The sweet scent of early 
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flowers added enjoyment to their botanical rambles: when rest 
was desirable, Thomson's Seasons and their sketch-book 
were pleasant companions; while visits of kindness tothe neigh- 
bouring cottagers completed the round of their occupations. Their 
appetites quickened by fresh air and healthful exercise, they fancied 
peculiar excellence in the simple fare provided for them; and 
proved by their own experience that activity produces a zest and 
contentment, which we seek in vain amidst luxury and indulgence. 

“There go the horses down to the pond,” exclaimed Percy, 
rising from his seat ; while his father and brother joined him at 
the window, watching with much interest the playful gambols 
of the noble troop. One beautiful colt in particular, threw up 
her slender legs, till her forehead nearly touched the herbage: 
then tossing back her head, with flowing mane she galloped round 
the pasture and joined her companions, before they reached the 
gate leading to the water. 

‘‘What a pretty creature!” said Henry to the farmer, as he 
passed the window. 

“Yes, Sir: she’s as playful as a little kitten; but for all that, 
she’s as gentleasalamb. If you, young gentlemen, would like 
to ride her, I can borrow a saddle just by.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said both the boys. “Do give us 
leave, papa.” | 

“I don't think either of you ever rode on horseback,” replied 
Nr. Nightingale. 

“O yes, papa,” said Henry, “when I was at uncle's last 
summer, I used to ride almost every day.” 

“Well, if Mr. Green can without inconvenience let you go six 
miles to the neighbouring town, it will be a real accommodation ; 
for I expect some papers are aruny there, which must otherwise 
wait for to-morrow’s carrier.’ 

The pony being soon equipped, Henry, with great glee, rode off, 
and lest Percy should be dull, Mr. Nightingale kindly joined him 
ina second ramble. Percy, however, was not exactly in the mood 
to be happy. Though possessing just the same sources of enjoy- 
ment as before, the thought that Henry hada gratification in 
which he did not share, cast a shade over them all. How care- 
fully should we watch against envy and discontent, which fill the 
mind with gloom, where a more amiable spirit would find nothing 
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but pleasure— pleasure in its own advantages, and in sympathizing 
also in the happiness of cthers. Percy, though inwardly yielding 


to the evil temper was too sensible of its sinfulness, to appear out 


ofhumour. He tried to enjoy the walk, till at length he really 
did so: nevertheless on re-entering the farm-gate, a desire after 
forbidden pleasure strongly returned. Had he still fought in the 
spirit of prayer, he would have conquered his evil nature: but on 
the contrary, he determined, if possible, to gain self-gratification. 
“I am sure, papa,” said Percy, “I am stronger than Henry, 
and almost as big. May I ride the pony next time?”’ 
** You may take it together, if you like, and ride in the pastures.” 
“O but that would be stupid work. I should like a real ride, 
papa; a ride like Henry's?” 
“‘My dear boy, you know perfectly well, that I have equal 


_ pleasure in gratifying either of you. You may learn to ride in the 


way I have mentioned: and then, if at any future time we have 


opportunity, you will be ready to avail yourself of it.”’ 


“Then you will let me ride, papa, when I am able to manage 
a pony ?” 

“Certainly, if we happen to have one.” 

Percy dropped the subject; for the sad temptation had entered 
his mind, that he might twist this permission to his present 
purpose. “I may ride when I can manage a pony,” thought 
the disingenuous boy—‘“‘I am sure I can manage it now ; therefore 
I may ride now!” 

When Henry returned, his brother still felt rather cross ; how- 
ever they got on pretty well, and bed time soon brought the day 
to a close. 

Mr. Nightingale, having examined the papers Henry brought, 
found that he must spend several hours next day at the estate 
respecting which he came into the country. After informing the 
youths of this arrangement, he added, “‘ when you have studied 
awhile, you will have time to walk to the bee-hive cottage, 
and order the honey your mamma wished for. We must not 
delay longer, for I should be sorry to fail in this little commission.” 

The brothers separated with their respective books ; for it was 
an established usage with them, to devote a little while to study, 
even in seasons of comparative recreation. “It will make your 
minds vigorous,” their father used to observe, “‘and add an 
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increased zest to the other hours of the day.”” Henry quickly 
accomplished his work, for he reckoned on the walk which would 
take them through four miles of beautiful scenery. So he knocked 
at his brother’s door, ‘* Come, Percy, are you not almost ready? 
the country looks so lovely, I feel like a bird in a cage.” 

«| had rather not go,” said Percy. 

“Not go? I will wait a little longer for you; only we must 
make sure of sufficient time, for you know, papa charged us to go.” 

‘IT wish you to set off,” rejoined Percy, impatiently. ‘I had 
rather not walk to-day.” 

Henry opened the door. ‘ Really, Percy, I cannot understand 
it. You have not seemed kind ever since last night,” 

“ O forget all that,”’ replied his brother. “ I was cross last night 
and Iam sorry for it. But that is not the case now. I shall 
enjoy aramble to-morrow. So don’t interrupt me any longer, 
there’s a good creature.” 

Henry set, out reluctantly : and when he had been gone about 
a quarter of an hour, Percy proceeded to the farm-yard. His 
conscience, however, smote him ; and he began already to question, 
whether the pleasure he was so bent upon, was worth all his 
mean contrivance. But he had yielded to temptation, and it was 
become his master. 

“T am to ride to-day, Mr. Green,” said the boy, “if you can 
spare your colt ?”’ 

“I can spare her very well, sir. But will Mr. Nightingale 
like you to ride alone?” 

*“O yes; I asked him yesterday: he said I might ride if I 
could manage the pony; and you have told us how gentle she 
is.” | 

Away went Percy; but not with the glee he had expected. 
His spirits however rose with the brisk air and exhilirating 
motion: while the colt, being gentle and good-tempered bore her 
inexperienced rider pleasantly along. They had nearly returned 
to the farm, and Percy felt confirmed in the good opinion of his 
horsemanship; when Kitty perceived some of her companions at 
work in a neighbouring field. Immediately the frolicsome 
creature threw up her heels; and as immediately the lad became 
unseated, and rolled off, with his foot entangled in the stirrup, 
Kitty becoming frightened, began to plunge and kick violently 5 
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and the consequences might have been fatal, if Percy had not 
with one strong effort disengaged his foot. The animal bounded 
from him ; occasioning no other injury, than a severe sprain. And 
now conviction flashed upon his mind; all his vain subterfuges 
vanished ; he felt no inclination to murmur: but, having called 
to a lad who just then came in sight, to catch the pony, he 
humbly crawled to the house; and with difficulty threw himself 
upon the sofa. No one was in that part of the dwelling; so in 
pain and shame, and heartfelt contrition, he lay waiting Henry's 
return; acknowledging with tears ;—‘‘I have sinned, and done 
very foolishly. God has found out my iniquity: it is of His 
mercy, I was not. cut off, in the very act of disobedience and 
deceit.” 

When Henry entered, he could scarcely believe all that had 
happened; his sense of the fault, however, was almost lost in 
sorrow for the consequences, and gratitude that they were no 
worse. Not so Mr. Nightingale. Though tenderly forgiving 
the penitent offender, he pointed out most faithfully the greatness 
of his misconduct. 

“T rejoice, my child, said this wise and affectionate parent, 
that your Heavenly Father's chastisement is working a right 
effect within you. And I cannot help hoping, that He has 
thoughts of mercy towards you, since He has not suffered you to 
go unpunished. Whom the Lord loveth He correcteth, as a 
father the son in whom he delighteth. I do not suppose you 
will be able to walk again during our stay: but we will try to 
find you interesting employments, and the best amusements we 
can. And may the Lord enable you to spend some of your 
leisure hours in communion with himself, and in seeking that 
new heart and right spirit, which he alone can give. Let your 
prayer be, 

** Make the polluted fountain clear, 
Whose streams in words and deeds appear.’’ 


Mr. Nightingale, from his first coming, had invited the farmer's 
family to attend their daily worship: and had chosen for their 
evening subject the history of David; hoping it might interest 
and profitthem. That night the passage in course was David's 
application to Ahimelech for food and weapons. (1 Samuel 
xxi. xxii.) To Mr. Green, of course, respecting Percy, Mr. 
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Nightingale had merely said, that nothing was farther from 
his intention, than that his son should venture alone; leaving 
them to form their own opinion, whether his words had been 
innocently, or wilfully misconstrued. The ankle, having been 
skilfully bandaged, was now somewhat easier, and Percy lay 
motionless, listening to the chapter, with his father’s exposition : 
and deeply feeling that the word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than a two-edged sword: being a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

Having read the narrative, Mr. Nightingale observed, ‘‘ The 
history of God’s servants is faithfully recorded in sacred Scripture : 
their holy actions are written for our imitation; their faults for 
our warning. Our Heavenly Father has also, in many instances, 
made use of these records, to save penitent sinners from despair. 
These chapters acquaint us with a grievous sin, committed by 
David, and with its dreadful punishment. The sin was this, 
David told a deliberate lie. There are many who think falsehood 
may be justified in extreme and urgent cases, especially if it 
involve no injury to others, and is used for self-preservation. 
But the word of God gives no such sanction. For what case 
could be more urgent than this ? David was fleeing for his life; 
the supply seemed necessary to him and his company; he vilified 
no one; the bread could well be spared; and the sword which 
he obtained was his own, placed there in gratitude for his victory 
over Goliath. Strange, that the very sight of that sword, did 
not recal his confidence in God, and shame his mean contrivances ! 
Again, others suppose, that if the words we use can in any way 
be twisted, so as not to be absolutely false, the sin is done away. 
But no! falsehood consists, not merely in our words, but the 
impression we intend to make by them: otherwise David might 
have been excused: for truly Saul Aad sent him, by his wicked 
attempts on his life; and the business of his flight which certainly 
originated with the king, required haste. Such subterfuges 
however, availed nothing} and here is a warning to those, who 
exercise their ingenuity to deceive others, and at the same time 
to silence their own consciences. To proceed with the history, 
David yielded to unbelief and temptation: and succeeded too well 
in deceiving Ahimelech. He, however, before whom all things 
are naked and open, marked the violation of his holy law, and 
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even now were the awful consequences prepared. Doeg, an 
Edomite, an enemy of Israel, though the professed friend of Saul, 
was present, not as spy, not accidentally,—‘ he was detained 
before the Lord.” David, if looking to second causes, might have 
said, ‘“‘O! if Doeg had left sooner!” But this was the very thing 
that could not be. God detained him. He will not suffer sin 
to go unpunished in his people. Be sure their sin will find them 
out. Nor must we pass over this remarkable expression, “‘ detained 
before the Lord,’ without a comment connected with Doeg him- 
self. He was no willing worshipper. For some cause or other, 
he was compelled to attend the courts of the Lord: but how 
different were his feelings from those of the psalmist, “‘ Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of thy house, and the place where thine 
honor dwelleth.” Doeg longed for his dimissal: but he was 
“detained before the Lord.” And how many are there who 
come to public and social worship, from custom, or the will of 
their superiors, or perhaps from some sense of duty, while their 
hearts being far away in business or in pleasure, they exclaim, 
** What a weariness is it; when will the Sabbath, when will the 
season of instruction and prayer be over?” Examine your hearts: 
are you glad when it is said ; “‘ Let us worship the Lord,” or are 
you, like Doeg, detained before Him against your will? 

David departed; but his heart had reason now, to be filled 


_ with apprehension. And so it was: for he tells us afterwards, 


that from the moment he saw Doeg, he knew mischief would 
ensue: inward terror, anxiety, and self-reproach, no doubt, fol- 
lowed his crime, while its outward effects were fatally proceed- 
ing. In chapter xxii, 7, 8, Saul reproaches his courtiers, 
** None of you is sorry for me, or sheweth me that my son has 
stirred up my servant against me.” O what a picture of a man, 
enslaved by his own evil passions: how sunk, how degraded, how 
contemptible does he become! A king who had been victorious 
over his enemies, obeyed by his subjects and surrounded by his 
valiant sons, exclaims, now and on another occasion, “ None of 
you is sorry for me, or pitieth me.” In answer to these reproaches, 
Doeg gives his ready information; and by Saul’s command, mur- 
ders eighty-five of the priests of the Lord, including Ahimelech, 
notwithstanding his simple and satisfactory explanations. Doubt- 
less, many of these priests were wicked men; and their death was 
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a righteous visitation from the Divine hand: and if with respect 
to some, it were otherwise, death was to them the gate of heaven. 
But this formed no extenuation of Saul’s conduct, nor David's 
either. O what bitter remorse must have torn the tender heart 
of David, when he received Abiathar with the words, “ I have 
occasioned the death of all thy father’s house.” 

My friends, my children, my soul, learn to hate and fear the 
appearance of a lie, in every shape it wears! Resisting, by Divine 
grace, every temptation to deceive, despising every subterfuge and 
mean contrivance, let us in uprightness, integrity, and filial 
confidence, look to the Lord; pleading his own faithful declaration, 
‘‘The tongue of the deceitful is but for a moment; but the lip of 
truth shall be established for ever.” 


S. S. S. 


A DAY IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 


Except at noon, when all living creatures in the torrid zone 
seek shade and repose, and when a solemn silence is diffused 
over the scene illumined by the dazzling beams of the sun, every 
hour of the day calls into action a distinct race of animals. 

The morning is ushered in by the howling of the monkeys, 
the high and deep notes of the tree-frogs and toads, and the 
monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers and locusts. 

When the rising sun has dispelled the mists which preceded it, 
all creatures rejoice in the return of day: the wasps leave their 
long nests which hang down from the branches; the ants issue 
from their dwellings, curiously built of clay, with which they 
cover the trees, and commence their journey on the paths they 
have made for themselves, as is done also by another species, 
which cast up the earth far and wide around, in the form of 
cones eight or ten feet high. The gayest butterflies, rivalling in 
splendor the colors of the rainbow, flutter from flower to flower, 
or seek their food on the rocks, or, collected into separate com- 
panies, on the cool streams. Of these butterflies, no fewer than 
sixteen hundred varieties have been identified. Some of these 
hover like birds between the green bushes in the moist valleys, 
and others, with rustling wings, fly rapidly from tree to tree; 
while the owl-moth, the largest of its kind, sits immoveably on 
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the trunk, with out-spread wings, waiting the approach of even- 
ing. Myriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in the air, and 
sparkle like jewels on the fresh green of the leaves, or on the 
odorous flowers. 

Meanwhile, agile lizards, remarkable for their form, size, and 
byvilliant colors; and dark-colored poisonous or harmless serpents, 
Which exceed in splendor the enamel of the flowers, glide out of 
tlie leaves, the hollows of the trees, and holes in the ground, and 
creeping up the stems, bask in the sun, and lie in wait for insects 
aid birds. From this moment, all is life and activity. Squirrels 
aad troops of gregarious monkeys issue inquisitively from the 
interior of the woods, to the plantations, and leap whistling and 
chattering from tree to tree. Turkeys and pigeons leave the 
branches, and wander about on the moist ground in the woods. 
Other birds, of the most singular forms and of the most superb 
plumage, flutter singly, or in companies, through the fragrant 
Fushes. The green, blue, or red parrots, assembled on the tops 
Gf the trees, or flying towards the plantations and islands, {fill 
the air with their screams. The toucan, sitting on the extreme 
}ranches, rattles with his large hollow bill, and in loud, plaintive 
tones, calls for rain. The busy orioles creep out of their long, 
pendant, bag-shaped nests to visit the orange trees, and their 
sentinels announce, with a loud screaming cry, the approach of 
man. The fly-catchers, sitting aloof, watching for insects, dart 
from the trees and shrubs, and with rapid flight, catch the hover- 
ing butterflies, or the shining flies as they buzz by. Meantime, 
the thrush, concealed in the thicket, pours forth her joy in a 
strain of beautiful melody; the chattering manakins calling from 
the close bushes, sometimes here, sometimes there, in the full 
tones of the nightingale, amuse themselves in misleading the 
hunters ; and the woodpecker makes the distant forests resound 
while he pecks the bark from the trees. Above all these strange 
voices, the metallic tones of the uraponga sound from the tops of 
the highest trees, resembling the strokes of the hammer on the 
anvil, which, appearing nearer or more remote according to the 
position of the songster, fill the wanderer with astonishment. 
While thus every living creature by its actions and voice greets 
the splendor of the day, the delicate humming birds, rivalling in 
beauty and lustre the diamond, the emerald, or the sapphire, 
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hover round the brightest flowers. The smallest of these pretty 
creatures is appropriately called, beija flor—* kiss the flower.” 

When the sun goes down, most of the animals retire to rest; 
only the slender deer, the shy peccary, the timid agouti, and the 
tapir, still graze around; the nasua and the opossum, and the 
cunning animals of the cat tribe, steal through the obscurity of 
the wood, watching for prey; till, at last, the howling monkeys, 
the sloth, with a cry as of one in distress, the croaking frogs, 
and the chirping grasshoppers, with their monotonous note, con- 
clude the day. The cries of a few evening-birds, and the bass 
tones of the bull-frogs announce the approach of night. Millions 
of luminous beetles now begin to fly about like ignes fatui, and 
the blood-sucking bats hover like phantoms in the profound 
darkness of the night.-—-Von Spiz. 


— 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—Davip D. D. 


Tue name of Dr. Bogue is associated with all that is excellent 
and honorable, whether he is regarded as a man, achristian, or a 
minister of the gospel. The annual meetings of the various be- 
nevolent societies, held in the month of May, bring him again to 
our recollection ; particularly as he stood in connexion with the 
Missionary Society, whose first anniversary in 1796, seems to 
have struck a chord, to which so many delightful and beneficial 
societies cheerfully and almost simultaneously responded. 

This amiable and useful man was the fourth son of John 
Bogue, Esq., of Halydown, Berwickshire, and was born March 
1, 1750. His mother was Margaret Swanston. His parents 
had twelve children, whom they educated with great care and 
tenderness. David was placed at the Grammar School at Eye- 
mouth, and afterwards removed to the University at Edinburgh, 
where he studied about nine years, and took the degree of A. M, 
From the University he came to London. 

Although he had studied for the ministry in connection with 
the Presbyterian church, he ultimately embraced the principles 
of Independency, and the dissenting congregation of Gosport 
being destitute of a pastor, im consequence of the resignation of 
Mr., afterwards Sir James Watson, who went out to India asa 
judge, Mr. Bogue accepted the invitation to become his successor, 
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| The congregation had been previously much divided; and a 
separation having ensued, a second interest was formed, of which 
the Rev. Thomas English was the minister; but they soon after 
returned, and the separation was thus terminated in a manner 
highly creditable to all the parties concerned. Mr. English after- 
‘yards removed to Woburn, in Bucks, where he was very useful 
ind highly esteemed. 

4 Notwithstanding the advantages Mr. Bogue had received at the 
University, he applied himself diligently to reading and study, 
afd became well acquainted with foreign literature, in addition to 
which, he gained much by travelling in France and Holland. 

-In the year 1788 he formed a matrimonial alliance with Miss 
Charlotte Uffington, who, to a cultivated mind, elegant manners, 
and an amiable disposition, added the greatest of all blessings, 
eminent piety, and thus became a helpmate indeed. 

In addition to his pastoral duties, Mr. Bogue engaged in the 
instruction of young men for the sacred ministry. These were 
employed in preaching the gospel in the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, and became afterwards stated ministers of respectable 
congregations. In this useful work he was assisted principally 
by the late George Welch, Esq., a banker, in London. 

“Mr. Bogue had been settled at Gosport for some years, when 
his mind became powerfully affected atthe state of the heathen. 
Every account he received confirmed him in the idea that some- 
thing should be attempted towards their conversion. He em- 
braced every opportunity afforded by his pulpit labors, and by 
private conference, to enlist the religious public in the cause. Dod- 
dridge, Williams, Carey, Horne, and others, had been interested 
in a similar manner ; but no great public effort had been made 
In a discourse delivered at Salter's Hall, March 30, 1792, before 
the correspondent board of the society in Scotland, for promoting 
christian knowiedge in the highlands and islands, he ardently 
pressed the subject upon his hearers; and argued with very con- 
siderable force, that it was the duty of every christian to direct 
his attention to the conversion of the heathen. This discourse 
produced a deep impression. In 1794 he visited Bristol with 
Mr. Stevens, minister of Crown-court Chapel, London, and in 
their conversation with Mr. Hey, he disclosed his plans, and 
agreed, at their request, to write a paper on missions to the 
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heathen. This appeared in the Evangelical Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1794. The effect of this appeal was surprising, and 
produced a select meeting of ministers of various denominations, 
on November 4, following. <A letter from Dr. Williams appeared 
in the same Magazine, January, 1795, agd shortly after it was 
announced that a meeting would be held in London, in August 
or September, at which evangelical ministers and serious persons 
of every denomination were invited to attend. -In the meantime 
an interesting memoir was drawn up and published by the Rev. 
T. Haweis, on “‘ On the Probable Success of a Proper Mission to 
South Sea Islands,” which was read with great interest. The 
proposed meeting took place, and continued from the 2ist to the 
24th September. Sermons were preached by the Rev. T. Haweis, 
at Spa-fields Chapel; Rev. G. Burder, at Crown-court Chapel; 
Mr.Greatheed, at Haberdasher’s-hall; Mr.Hey, at the Tabernacle; 
Rev. Rowland Hill, at Surrey Chapel, and Mr. Bogue, at Tot- 
tenham-court Chapel. The crowds that attended the different 
services were immense, and the excitement produced, astonishing. 
It was indeed a glorious sight to see the ministers of the gospel, 
both churchmen and dissenters, thus associated. It was observed, 
that when Mr. Bogue, in. preaching his last sermon, said, *‘ We 
are called together this evening to the Funeral of Bigotry, and I 
hope it will be buried so deep as never to rise again;” the im- 
mense audience could scarcely refrain from one general shout of 
joy. The writer of this was present on that most interesting 
occasion, and still refers with delight to the emotions excited 
when the parting hymn was sung, ‘‘ Crown Him Lord of allt” 
It was in the place where he received his first serious impressions, | 
where he has spent some of the happiest hours of his life, such 
hours as he never expects again to enjoy, till he arrives where — 
Such congregations ne’er break up, _ 
And Sabbaths never end. 


- Upon the death of Mr. Welch, the patron of the academy at 

Gosport. it was discovered that he had made no bequest for ite 

continuation, and it must have consequently ceased, had it not 

been for the liberality of some friends, among whom was Robert 

Haldane, Esq., of Edinbargh, who proposed to subscribe ‘£100. 

annually, if the churches in Hampshire would supply a further 
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sum necessary for the support of ten additional students. This 
was accepted with the greatest cheerfulness and promptitude. 

Mr. Bogue took a prominent part in the formation of the 
Religious Tract Society, which was instituted in 1799. He wrote 
the first tractin the series, which was *‘ An Address to Christians, 
rect mmending the distribution of cheap Religious Tracts,’”’ and 
whi;h appeared in the Evangelical Magazine for September, 1799. 

‘vhe missionary society having determined to place their future 
misfionaries under a course of preparatory instruction, directed 
their attention to Dr. Bogue, requesting him to accept the 
office of tutor to the future candidates. Three students were 
placed under his care. At the request of the same society, he 
composed a dissertation on the Evidences of Divine Revelation, 
which was translated into French, and prefixed to the New Tes- 
tament for circulation in France. In 1801 he accompanied some 
gentlemen as a deputation to Paris and other places, to promote 
the circulation of the New Testament. Besides succeeding in 
the translation of his essay into French, as already stated, an 
Italian bishop, disgusted with the absurdities of popery, expressed 
his willingness to co-operate with his Protestant fellow christians, 
by translating it into his own language. 

Dr. Bogue afterwards visited Ireland and the Netherlands; and 
in 818, published an interesting volume of sermons on the 
Milennium. He was not without his afflictions. He was de- 


_ priyed of one of his sons, at the age of twenty-two; his eldest 


daughter settled in America, and sometime after, another son was 
taken away. These affecting dispensations were followed by one 
still heavier, in the removal of his amiable and beloved partner, 
Mrg. Bogue; and to fill up the measure of his grief, his son David, 
who had studied for the legal profession, fell by the ruthless hand 
of death. These trials Dr. Bogue sustained like a christian, 
supported by Him who fails not to give strength according to the 
day. 

But the time drew near that he should die. On the last Sab- 
bath in which he preached in his pulpit, he discoursed on the 
apostolic benediction, and read the farewell sermon of Paul 


(dete xx). There was something in his manner and style that 


appeared so “‘ prophetic of his end,”’ that one of his hearers re- 
marked, ‘* When I heard him, I said to myself, he will preach in 
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that pulpit no more.”” He afterwards proceeded on a missionary 
tour into Warwickshire, which he completed without any serious 
inconvenience, and in October, 1825, set out for Brighton, to 
attend the anniversary of the Sussex Auxiliary Missionary Society. 
Here he became exceedingly ill. Medical assistance was imme- 
diately procured, and the most prompt and suitable means 
employed during the night, but with little success. He continued 
under the painful pressure of his disorder until Sunday noon, 
when it was fondly hoped he had been effectually relieved; but 
in the afternoon he became evidently worse, and in the forenoon 
of the next day, the painful duty devolved upon his eldest daugh- 
ter of intimating to him that his end was approaching. He 
received this with his usual composure, and said, ‘‘ Well, my dear, 
the will of the Lord be done!” At his desire the thirty-second 
psalm was read to him; after which, he offered up a fervent and 
affectionate prayer for his beloved family, commending each of 
them, by name, to God, with petitions adapted to the case of 
each. | 

During his illness he spake but little. ‘‘ I know,” said he, “in 
whom I have believed.” He rejoiced that he had become inter- 
ested in the blessings of salvation before the arrival of sickness 
and death. Referring to the promise ‘I will never leave thee — 
nor forsake thee,’’ he remarked, “* that promise is of the highest 
character.” He spoke frequently of the cause of missions, and in 
a letter to the secretary a few weeks before, he thus writes, “‘ We 
remember the difficulties and discouragements we met with in- 
the early days of the society ; but how pleasing it is now, to find 
the cause almost universally encouraged, and the zeal of its friends 
increasing from year to year; and what praise is due to God for 
what he hath wrought!” 

“So calm, so composed, so peaceful, was his frame of mind 
during the whole of his illness, that his friends around him could 
not help saying, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.” Having, like the pious patri- 
arch, blessed his children, he fell into a kind of stupor, which 
continued all the night following, and on Tuesday morning, 
October 25, 1825, he peacefully departed to the presence of that 
glorious Redeemer, whose kingdom he had for half a century suc- 
cessfully labored to advance.” 
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” The preceding narrative represents the importance of zeal and 
activity in the cause of religion, and the glory that attaches to 
one who has spent a long life in the service of God. “ Being 
dead he yet speaketh,””"— to the young, to give their hearts to God ; 
to the active, to work while it is called to-day; to ministers, to 
do the Lord's work diligently and earnest!y. Let us all hear the 
voice, and take up our cross and follow the Saviour. The cause 
of missions did not expire with Dr. Bogue. The mantle of Elijah 
has fallen upon many Elishas who are treading his steps. The 
cause must prevail, for the lip of Eternal Truth has declared, 
“As I live, the whole earth shall be full of my glory.” 

Penryn, R. C, 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
(From Wylie’s Scenes from the Bible.*) 


Hap the same watchman who stood sentinel, at an after 
period, on the mountains of Edom, guarded the walls of Sodom 
during the night preceding its destruction, and had he been 
interrogated in the hour of dawn, “ Watchman, what of the 
night? Watchman, what of the night?” he would have given the 
same deeply prophetic reply to the inhabitants of Sodom, he 
af erwards gave to the dweller in the land of Uz, “ The morning 
co neth, and also the night.” 

ft is promised to the righteous man that “ at evening time it 
shgll be light.’’ To the sinner it is precisely the reverse; the 
night comes oftentimes upon him when he expected the day to 
shine forth; ** he looked for light, and behold! darkness.’”” God 
graciously disappoints the fears of the one, by turning “ the 
shadow of death into the morning:” He blasts the hopes of the 
other in a fearful manner by making his “‘ day dark with night.” 
So was it with Sodom. One night had passed, but another was 
at hand—a night that was never to pass away. “The morning 
cometh,” cried the sentinel on her walls, “and also THE 


* Published by F. Collins, Glasgow and London. The highly-wrought 
“Scene” copied in our text, will say more for this very cheap and original 
volume, which abounds with graphic beauties of the kind, than any notice of 
our own. 
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The morning was indeed come; and never did a fairer morn- 
ing dawn on the plain. The light at first broke so duskily on 
the eastern hills, that one might have thought it was unwilling 
or afraid to visit so guilty a region: but anon it waxed apace ; 
and as shade vanished after shade, and the early haze brightened 
into day, the noise and tumult of the city subsided: and the 
stillness that now reigned in the valley was doubly welcome 
after the fearful alarms that preceded it. The shadows of the 
hills still rested heavily on the dewy bosom of the plain; but the 
twilight was just on the point of passing into day, for already 
the ruddy tints of the morning were glowing on the cliffs and 
summits of the western heights. In a little, these tints grew 
into a breadth of warm light, bounded towards the plain by a 
moving line which was rapidly traversing the hill-side in a down- 
ward direction, and had now almost reached the valley. This 
was succeeded by the glow of sunrise. The full beams of that 
luminary now come pouring down into the plain, and gave 
renewed animation and beauty to every object it contained. 
Every tree and flower, and grassy mead and streamlet, rejoiced 
in the light: while the lark over head, high in air, greeted the 
day as usual with the blithe notes of her melody. Strange that 
such a messenger should have announced the coming of such a 
day! Rather, the bird of night, clamouring from the neighbour- 
ing cliffs, and filling the valley with her doleful hootings, should — 
have proclaimed to Sodom that her last morning wascome. But 
was this a greeting to the day which now came from the bird of 
morn, or did she not rather rejoice over the city beneath? Did | 
she descry from her elevation the dark cloud that was approach- 
ing, and were these the first notes of that song of triumph which 
was to be sung over the fall of this guilty city by patriarchs on 
earth, and by saints and angels in heaven? 

Being hastened by the angel, Lot sped across the plain and 
stood at the gates of Zoar, as the first ray of the rising sun fell 
upon Sodom. This moment was the last of God's long-suffering 
towards her; and now, in one hour did her plagues come. Ina 
moment, as if the final trump had been sounded, and the 
luminaries of heaven had fallen, a cloud of appalling blackness 
overspread her sky, quenching the light of the morning sun, 
and filling the valley with a dismal gloom like that of a 
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sepulchre. Cloud gathered upon cloud till scarce a ray could 
struggle through the dense mass which was piled up over the 
plain; and as the gloom thickened, the valley assumed an un- 
earthly and terrible aspect, than which the darkness of midnight 
would have been less fearful. The beasts of earth, and the 
birds of heaven, smitten with terror, hasted away from the 
region ; the flowers shut up their leaves, as if they felt that they 
had done with light; and every tree in the valley was bent 
down to the earth as if an invisible doom weighed upon its 


_ branches. All things mourned and wept, save the guilty city for 


whose overthrow these awful preparations had been made. 
When of old, wrath was determined by king Ahasuerus against 
Haman, we are told that they “ covered Haman’s face ;”’ for so 
was the custom in Persia with criminals adjudged to die. The 
face of Sodom was now covered. 

An awful silence, like that which shall reign over the earth 
when the angel has lifted up his hand to heaven and sworn by 
Him that liveth for ever and ever that time shall be no longer, 
reigned in the valley. Suddenly, a terrific peal, loud as when 
seven thunders utter their voices, broke the stillness, and made 
the mountains around to shake, and Sodom to tremble to her 
fcundations. That dreadful peal was still ringing, when the 
cloud opened and forth came the red bolt of vengeance, gleaming 
with such intense and overpowering splendour that the valley 
was instantly filled with a light bright as that of noon-day. It 
fijlon Sodom. Instantly a pile of sulphurous flame shot up 
from the midst of the city, and blazed high into the heavens. 
The burning once kindled, found in the bituminous soil of the 
plain, materials highly favorable to its rapid and almost instan- 
taneous spread. The progress of the devouring element soon 
bécame visible. But a few moments elapsed till Sodom was 
seen girdled all round with a wall of rolling fire. That fatal 
circle became wider every moment. Volleys of lightning which 
were now shot upon the plain from every point of the cloud that 
hung above it, aided the progress of the conflagration, which 
came on and on, overwhelming everything that lay in its course, 
cities with their inhabitants, pastures with their flocks, and 
burying them under an ocean of fire. The flame ran along the 
ground with a rapidity which rendered all attempts at escape 
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utterly in vain. Scarcely had one city begun to blaze when 
another caught fire. Nothing could arrest—nothing could even 
check for a moment, the fury of the flames. And now the entire 
bosom of the plain presented one unbroken sheet of living fire. 
Shadowy lines, so faint, however, as scarcely to be traced, 
intersected the glowing expanse—the channels of former 
streams, while patches of ruddy light, and tall pillars of flame 
marked the spot where groves had flourished, or, more melan- 
choly still, where cities had stood. 

This was a piteous sight; but the conflagration had as yet 
reached only its first stage. The flames now extended from 
side to side of the valley, and such was the fury with which they 
blazed, being fed by the bitumen of the plain, that the sides of 
the mountains caught fire. Then it was that the destruction 
reached the full measure of its appalling grandeur. The plain of 
Siddim now presented the appearance of a lake of fire environed 
by walls of fire. An awful image—aud never was a more awful 
exhibited on earth—of the lake that burns with fire and brim- 
stone. Everything within the circle of the burning region 
appeared to have changed its substance, and to have been trans- 
formed into the element of fire. Every shrub and tree on the 
hill-side presented a picture of terrific beauty. The willow bent 
its burning tendrils over the channel where the stream had rolled 
a moment before. The olive and the vine bloomed in fire, The 
palm rose erect and tall as ever, but now its glowing stem 
supported a crown of burning leaves. As the flames rose higher 
still, they reached a region of the mountain where this fiery vege- 
tation ceased to be seen, and where the naked flint offered its 
surface to the action of the devouring element. The intense heat 
rent the rock into pieces; and huge fragments, in a state of 
ignition, came rolling down into the plain, like fiery bolts thrown 
from heaven. The flames now rose above the tops of the moun- 
tains, and gave to the valley, as viewed from the elevated tracts 
in its neighbourhood, the appearance of a vast farnace—a furnace 
possessing the gigantic circumference of thirty miles and 
upwards, vomiting forth, with incredible fury, fire and smoke. 
The latter rose in huge bituminous clouds, and rolling away to 
the east, darkened the earth for many a league, and carried to 
the nations in that quarter the first tidings of the dreadful catas- 
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trophe. The horrors of this awful scene no human imagination 
can fully realize. The weltering roar of the flames, the hideous 
noises of the falling rocks, and what was more fearful than all, 
the piteous and piercing wail of perishing men, together with the 
thunders of the sky which still continued to roll above the region, 
as if they shouted for joy at the destruction of this polluted spot, 
formed a scene which it is painful any longer to contemplate. 
Let us stand afar off and revolve some of the lessons it is fitted 
to teach! 


enquiries and Correspondence. 


Fact and Fiction. 


Dear Sin,—It would greatly oblige a constant reader if you would 
be: so very kind as to answer the following question in the next 
number of your magazine. 

Is it well to read books which are known to be works of fiction, and 
not truly and simply narratives of facts as they occurred, because they 
have a religious tendency, and were written with the good motive of 
imparting spiritual instruction to young persons? 

The enquiry is not, whether novel-reading is right, or spending so 
much time on light reading, that the Word of God and prayer are 
neglected? On these points of course there can be no doubt, but the 
wrijer is very anxious to know whether you think the good counter- 
balinces the effect which such books undeniably have, of greatly 
eng rossing the thoughts, and making less exciting and interesting, 
theagh, perhaps, more profitable works appear dull and dry. 

the enquirer asks the question, not so much on her own account, 
as ith an eye to some near and dear relations; and a reply would be 
gra efully received by the eldest daughter of a motherless family. 

| Believe me, dear Sir, 

aq Yours sincerely, 

F, C, 


The distinction between fact and fiction, as generally under- 
stood, is exceedingly fallacious. Had fiction, in the abstract, 
been unlawful as a vehicle of thought, we cannot suppose that 
fables, parables, and highly wrought poetical figures and images, 
woyld have been found in Scripture. 
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It is indeed impossible, with our present knowledge, to define 
precisely the line of demarcation between fact and fiction. Let 
any two or more individuals relate the same “‘ fact as it occurred,” 
and the reader will detect, more or less fiction in either narra- 
tive. In philosophy and science especially, every day makes sad 
havoc with the “‘facts’’ of yesterday: and a volume of such 
“ facts,’’ a century or two old, is now little better than a 
romance, or fiction of the wildest stamp. 

We know of few books, the Bible of course excepted, which 
have been more useful than Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, one of 
the purest fictions of our English literature; and we are by no 
means disposed to decry works of the kind simply on the 
antiquated and theoretical plea that they are not true. 

Wherever the spirit and tendency of any book is opposed to 
Bible truth, let it, however, at once be rejected—not because its 
statements are unreal, but because its moral is antichristian. If 
it make you wiser, better, and more like your Master, you may 
safely overlook the lesser question of fact or fiction. 


The Carpenter?” 


My Dear Sitr,—We are commanded to search the Seriptanes, 
and to prove all things. 

On reading your reply to Viatores, respecting the private life of 
Jesus, previous to his entering on his public ministry, I was led to 
doubt the truth of your assertion, “‘ we have no reason for believing 
that Christ followed the trade of his reputed father.” 

On turning to Scripture, I find this question in Mark vi. 3. “Is 
not this the carpenter ?’’ which passage I have no doubt “ Viatores”’ 
had met with, before he sent his query. 

Hoping you will help me out of this apparent difficulty and con- 
tradiction, I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
A Lover or Truta, 


The text quoted does not refer to the “ private life of Jesus 
previous to his entering on his public ministry,” as He was, at 
the time spoken of, “‘ teaching in the synagogue.” 
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Bot supposing that it did so, it would prove nothing, 
especially as the parallel text in Matt. xiii. 55, calls him, not 
“the carpenter,” but ‘‘the carpenter's son.” A mere question, 
asked carelessly, and in derision, is certainly very inadequate 
authority for such an inference as that drawn from it by 
“Viatores.” The original Greek o rexrwy, though correctly and 
on good authority translated “‘ the carpenter,” sometimes signi- 
fies merely an artificer or workman, and not seldom a stone- 
mason. In this latter sense it enters into our English word 
archifect or chief builder. If, therefore, its critical import were 
not neutralized by the passage in Matthew, which we think it is, 
it would help our correspondent very little. 

Whilst we de not deny the possibility, or even the pro- 
Dability, that Christ followed the trade of his reputed father, 
we still see “no reason for believing” that he did so, sufficient 


God and Lord. 


Sin,—May I beg your opinion upon Psalm Ixxv. 8. After speak- 
ing of God as the judge, the Psalmist goes on to say, “ For in the 
hand of the Lord there is a cup, &c.” 

Are we to consider *“‘ Lord” and “ God,” in the Old Testament, as 
meaning one; and not, as some have thought, God, the Father ; and 
Lard, the Son t A. A. 


than unsafe, to build any argument ‘upon a mere word. “A 
variety of terms are employed in the original Scriptares’ to 
Gesignate God; and so far from the title of Lorn applying 
exclusively to Jesus Christ, it usually represents the Hebrew 
name “Jenova,” which is commonly understood to refer, with 
very rare exceptions, to God the Father. In this case it is 
generally, though not invariably, printed in capital letters. 

What is meant by the cup in God’s band, is sufficiently 
apparent from the sequel. 
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Srr,—Having seen with much pleasure your ‘kindness to several 
young enquirers, I have taken the liberty of availing myself of it, by 
requesting the favor of your explanation of the word “ Higgaion,” in 
Psalm ix. 16. I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
EMMELINE. 
That its import in this place is not. very clear, is evident from 


the fact of its having been passed over by our translators. 


The word “ Higgaion,” means ‘“ meditation ;” and we agree 
with those critics who suppose that it here indicates something 
more than usually worthy of consideration. So understood, it 
ourselyes—Nota Bene; or the letters N. B. 


The Chief of Sinnere. 
Sm,—Do you think a person can be Christian 
considers he is a very great sinner, cannot say he feels himself “ the 
chief?” How is he to feel this, or is it in fact necessary to feel it, to 


be a Christian. Yours v | 
E. 


we cannot know the state of others,: we must of course|be unable 
to ascertain our comparative condition. For any individual to 
say, therefore, or affect to feel, that he is “ the chief of sinners,’ 
is not required by the gospel. 

Paul (1 Tim. i. 15,.) uses the expression with reference to his 
public conduct, in order to assure Timothy that there was every 
hope for those who had not displayed such open hostility to the 
Savioar ; as if he would say, “ You know how flagrantly I have 
sinned; but if the chief of sinners cai’ thus find mercy, What 
may others not hope for?” 

1 Corinthians, xi. 29. 

My Dear Srx,—Will you ‘explsin to me 
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The word rendered “damnation,” signifies more properly 
judgment, or condemnation; and the meaning of the passage 
appears to be, that those who pledge themselves by partaking of 
the Lord's supper, to follow Christ, convict themselves of a most 
flagrant sin, if they eat and drink unworthily, or without a due 
appreciation of the purport or conditions of this sacrament. By 
partaking of this ordinance, they furnish evidence against them- 
selves, as the mere fact of their doing so, is virtually a confession 
of that faith which in life and works they deny. 


Personal Election. 


Dear Sirx,—1. How is one, who is deeply concerned about his soul, 
to judge that he is elected to be saved? 
2. How is he to know that Jesus died that he might live ? 
EDWARD. 


1. He is not, required to judge. Personal election is entirely 
God's work, and not his. 

2. He may know that Christ died for him by reading his 
Bible, which says that He died for the whole world ; a phrase 
surely large enough to include a single sinner like himself. 


Coming of Christ. 


Dear Sin,—Will you favor me with an answer to the following 
question ? | 
Does Matthew (xvi. 28,) refer to the judgment-day, when our Saviour 
himself will come to judge the world? 
Yours respectfully, 
Wittiam W—. 


Certainly aot, or the prediction would have been falsified. The 
reference appears to be to those visitations which were soon to 
fall on Jerusalem and the Jews, to the destruction of their “ place 
and nation.” 


Poetry. 
POETRY. 


THE RICH AND POOR, 
“The rich and the poor meet together.” 


Tue rich and poor! Hark! the sweet Sabbath chime 
Calls them to meet within the house of prayer, 

Bids them forget the fading things of time, 

And God’s rich gifts, so freely offered, share. 

In proud cathedrals, the soft light that streams 
Through fretted aisles, with equal radiance gleams 

On prince and peasant; from a thousand spires 
Throughout our land, one common song ascends 

From artizan and peer; each lowly bends 

And breathes in the same words his warm desires. 


The rich and poor! Where the bright sunbeam falls 
On the green hillocks of the dead, they meet! 

From peaceful cots, from lone ancestral halls, 

From the dense city, and the calm retreat, 

The grave its inmate gathers; earth's green breast 
Welcomes her children to the same long rest ; 

The wealthy noble, and the beggar rude, 

Find no distinction there; life’s richest bloom, 

And fairest honors, wither in the tomb; 

And man is linked in one vast brotherhood. 


The rich and poor! Like rippling streams that glide 

Each in their different course, yet blend at last 

With the majestic deep, lost in its tide— 

Soon will they meet! for time is hurrying fast 

Towards the ocean of eternity ; | 

The wise, the ignorant, the bond, the free, 

Are nearing now its confines; on its shore, 

Earth's rank, and fame, and titles, are unknown, 

Th’ immortal soul is recognized alone, 

And “ rich” and “ poor” shall greet the ear no more. 
H. M. W. 
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“WHEN THE SUN WAXED HOT, IT MELTED.’ —Ex. xvi. 21, 


Now, while the dew is rising, 
While morn is in its prime— 
The heav'n-sent mercy prizing, 
Israel! redeem the time; 
Gather the needed treasure 
Ere the sun waxes hot, 

Lest, waiting will or leisure, 
You seek, but find it not. 


He who bestows the blessing, 
Gives with unsparing hand, 
And, every good possessing, 
Can every means command ; 
Say not, “To heaven ascending, 
Who may the gift obtain ; 

Or, to the depth, descending, 
This ‘ food of angels’ gain?’’* 
The bread of life is nigh thee— g 
Freely rained down on all— 
And will not He supply thee, 
Who heeds the raven’s call? 
Take then the proffered treasure 
Ere the sun waxes hot, 

Lest, waiting will or leisure, 
You seek, but find it not. 


Youth! in thy balmy morning, 
Before the fervid day, 

Attend the gospel warning, 

And gather, while you may, 

Ere manhood’'s sun, exhaling 
The trustful spirit’s dew, 

Shall leave thee, faint and failing, 
Thy mission to pursue. 

Wait not a fitter season, 

But heed thy Father's suit — 

His is the budding reason ; 

And His, “‘ the first-ripe fruit ;’’+ 


* Romans x. 6. 


t Micah vii. |. 


Poetry. 


Come, and thy need confessing, 
Receive the living boon— 
The morning’s choicest blessing 
May fail before the noon. 


Come, ere the specious splendour 
That dazzles but to blind, 

Allure thee to surrender 

The waiting, hopeful, mind, 

And to thine ardent vision 

The glory disappears, 

That steeps in hues elysian 

The faith of earlier years. 


—The childlike trust that led thee 
To lean upon the Lord, 

When He with manna fed thee, 
And filled thee with His word, 
Ere fear or doubt could mingle 
With hopes enshrined above, 


When the young eye was single, 
And God was all thy love. 


Soon, to the skies returning, 

The living dew around 

Shall mock thine inmost yearning, 
Nor evermore be found— 

Though now it clothes with beauty 
The dark and howling plain, 

He, who prescribed its duty, 

Will call it home again. 


And dim and evanescent 

The rutrure good will seem, 

A desert, all the PRESENT, 

And all the past, a dream; 

Claim then the proffered treasure, 

Ere the sun waxes hot, 

Lest, waiting will or leisure, 

You seek, but find it not. 
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Poetry. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Written for the Dedication of the new Congregational Church at Plymouth, 
built upon the Ground occupied by the earliest Congregational Church in 


America. 


The winds and waves were roaring ; 
The Pilgrims met for prayer ; 
And here, their God adoring, 
They stood, in open air, 
When breaking day they greeted, 
And when its close was calm, 
The leafless woods repeated 
The music of their psalm. 


Not thus, O God, to praise thee, 
Do we, their children, throng ; 

The temple's arch we raise thee 
Gives back our choral song. 

Yet on the winds, that bore thee 
Their worship and their prayers, 

May ours come up before thee 
From hearts as true as theirs ! 


What have we, Lord, to bind us 
To this, the Pilgrim's shore ! — 

Their hill of graves behind us, 
Their watery way before, 

The wintry surge, that dashes 
Against the rocks they trod, 
Their memory, and their ashes,— 
Be thou their guard, O God! 


We would not, Holy Father, 
Forsake this hallowed spot, 
Till on that shore we gather 
Where graves and griefs are not; 
The shore where true devotion 
Shall rear no pillared shrine, 
And see no other ocean 
Than that of Love Divine. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 
EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


Pevensey, in Sussex, though now a place of very little 
note, and containing only a few hundred of inhabitants, 
was once a flourishing town, and is indeed supposed by 
some to have been the Anderida of. the Komans, 

The Castle, represented in our engraving, was probably 
constructed out of some Roman fortress. The external 
walls are circular, and enclose an area of seven acres. In 
the round towers, which flank the entrance, there are 
considerable layers of Roman bricks. 

Within is a smaller fortification, moated on the north 
and west, entered by a drawbridge, 

It is supposed that the cliff on which the castle is 
situate, was at one time washed by the sea, though the 
town now stands beneath it, 

It was at Pevensey that William the Conqueror landed 
his army, and soon after attaining the throne of England, 
he gave the town and castle to his half brother, the Earl 
of Mortaigne. 

This castle was one of the fortresses seized by Rufus, as 
an earnest of his title to the British crown. Having heard 
of his father’s death when on the point of embarking from 
Calais, he concealed the fact, and pretending that he was 
acting under his orders, thus secured his first footing in 
the island. 
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THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuarp. VIIL—“THE LILIES THAT TOIL NOT.” 


Wuew residing at Nice, in the north of Italy, it was our frequent 
custom to ride out with the ladies of our party, and our Italian 
servant Josef as our guide, when we would together explore the 
hills and other scenes lying in the vicinity of that remarkable 
city. We formed an intimate friendship there with the family of 
a Captain Neale, whom we had discovered to be distantly allied to 
that of my dear old preceptress. This family generally joined us 
whet; we made our excursions, and were with us when we met 
with the little adventure which I am hoping to relate. 

It was a lovely morning in the month of March, when we all 
set forth from our house in the Croix des Marbres ; the gentlemen 
wall ing first, and the ladies and children bringing up the rear on 
thei® donkeys, attended by Josef and the young drivers of the 
quadrupeds. 

It need scarcely be said that Nice is situated among the ravines 
formed by the Maritime Alps where they come down to the sea ; 
and hence that part, even of the town, and all the country houses 
in its vicinity, are built on acclivities and ledges of the mountains, 
so that almost before we had left the suburbs, we began to ascend 
and to enter upon narrow rocky paths, shaded by groves of orange 
trees, whilst the beautiful pink blossoms of the almond and peach 
glowed in the dazzling sunbeams, and contrasted with the peculiar 
hue of the plum blossom. 

For a while we continued to ascend, the hills before us seeming 
to rise still higher above the natural horizon as we approached 
their summits, so that there were no means for us to ascertain 
how high we had mounted, but by looking back and observing 
hoav far the city of Nice, and the sparkling sea beyond, had sunk 
ujsder the eye. 

Being arrived at a certain elevated point, we quitted our weary 

enkeys and sent them on quietly to some more lofty resting 
: to which Josef was to lead us in due time; and then we 
began to disperse ourselves. My brother Percy, Louisa, Henry 
Neale, and myself, hastened forwards to a grove, situate amidst a 
little plain, in the direction where we were told the others would 
follow ; and there we sat down in the shade, to regale ourselves 
with such humble refection as we had brought with us. 
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Whilst amusing each other as young people do in scenes of 
rural pleasure, by many a merry jest of little signification, we 
saw two peasant women coming towards us from the opposite 
side of the mountain. One of these carried something so smo- 
thered up with wrappings, that when Louisa Neale, who knew 
the ways of the country better than we did, told us it was probably 
an infant they were carrying thus carefully, we could hardly believe 
her; however, when these women came up close to us, she ad- 
dressed them in their own patois, and asked permission to see 
what they carried. The result proved that she was right; it was, 
in fact, a baby. They told her that it was only one day old, and 
that they were carrying it to the church of St. Salvator, which 
they pointed out, not far above us, though unapproachable by 
any but a circuitous path, to have it baptized by the Curé there. 
They then removed some of the wrappers to let us see the unfor- 
tunate little creature, which was swathed so tightly from neck to 
foot, that we wondered how the process of breathing could be 
carried on, especially as the day was intensely hot ; its poor little 
hands, and arms, and legs, were all included in these swathing 
bands, so that, as Percy said, one might have rolled it on the 
ground, or set it upright against a tree, without causing one of 
its tender limbs to yield under the pressure. 

We enquired after the mother of the infant, and learned amongst 
other things, that she could not be satisfied until her infant was 
baptized, hinting pretty broadly, if our informant truly represented 
her feelings, that, as she had other children, this little one might 
die as soon as it chose afterwards. Let us hope, however, she 
did not quite understand what the women said, though Louisa 
did her best to interpret their remarks. 

“Is the child ill?” we enquired, ‘‘ that you are in such haste ?”’ 

‘No!’ answered one of the women, “ but the infants of all 
good catholics are baptized as soon as possible;—may the Holy 
Virgin bless the boy!” she added ; “ but what would become of 
its poor little soul if it were not for the priest: why in that case, 
it must suffer for ever in Limbo.” 

I had never heard of this Limbus before, but my protestant 
companions informed me that the papists believe that infants 
dying before they are baptized, are condemned to a place so called, 
expressly kept for these little ones. 
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The women went on, and the rest of our party having joined 
us, we proposed proceeding to St. Salvator’s, in order that we 
might be present at the baptism, as some of us had never wit- 
nesged that form in the Roman catholic church. Having left the 
grove we continued to ascend by a stony path, till we reached the 
chapel, the doors of which being invitingly open, we entered, 
though the baby and its nurse were left standing outside. 

The chapel was small and rudely built, having only one altar 
which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, of whom there was a 
coarse picture done by some village painter. On each side were 
two miserable daubs, one representing St. Roque and his dog, and 
the other St. Bernard and his crozier. St. Roque it seems was a 
sea captain, and being attacked by the plague in Palestine, was 
nursed, watched, and carefully brought through that fearful malady 
by the sagacity and fidelity of his dog. The painting of St. 
Beynard had a curtain before it, for the moving aside of which, 
we had to pay one franc, or as we should say in England, a shil- 
ling. Nothing, under popery, can be done without money. This 
saint was said to have performed many wonderful miracles at St. 
Salyator, but of what kind we could not learn, though we had no 
difficulty in learning that we must pay our shilling if we wished 
to see his picture. 

An elderly priest now entered the chapel from a side door. He 
was tall in stature, and his black matted hair fell upon his face 
and shoulders. His dress was very old and thread bare, but he 
wore a light and gaudy scapulary thrown over his coat, with 
crosses worked in silk at either end. On seeing strangers, he 
smiled benevolently, and enquired who we were. Josef replied 
that we were “daglvis ;”’ and he also said something in a lower 
tone about our being protestants, and that it might be of use to us 
to see the baptism of the infant; “ for who knows,” he added 
significantly, “‘ whether they might not be so profited thereby as 
to repent and become good catholics ?”’ 

And now the service was to begin ; but contrary to our expec- 
tations, the woman and child still remained stationary at the door, 
without attempting to enter the chapel. As we have since learned, 
they stood there as a token that the original sin of the babe made 
him unfit to enter a consecrated building, until he had been 
rendered holy by the water of baptism. After certain movements 
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before the altar the priest proceeded to the door, and there 
standing, muttered some words rapidly in bad Latin, and then 
completed the mummery within the church. 

This ceremony was of course nothing but a series of misapplied 
types and forced allusions; and the infant having received the 
name of Clement, from the saint himself, or for some wise reason 
or another, the two women, one being the grandmother, and the 
other the aunt of the infant, prepared to go away, the ladies and 
children of our party following them to the door. 

There we stopped them, and Mrs. Neale pleaded hard for giving 
the infant liberty to move its tender limbs; but she was pleading 
against a custom probably older in that country than the christian 
era, and was only heard with a smile almost of contempt. 
Captain Neale coming up at the moment, took up his lady’s 
argument, adding in his indignation, that he only wondered that 
any infant ever survived the cruel penance of being swathed till 
unable to stretch a limb, without the addition of what it must 
suffer in such a protracted and ridiculous ceremony as the one 
before him had already gone through. He had made these 
remarks in good French, and though perhaps not thoroughly 
understood by the old woman yet she took up some of them, and 
said, ‘‘Well, and if it should die after being baptized, what harm 
is done: is it not sure of happiness in the world to come?” 

‘ And so it was before,’’ exclaimed Henry Neale; ‘‘and I cannot 
think how you can torture the poor infant as you have done.”’ 

Whilst this was passing, the priest had called Josef to his side, 
and enquired of him, whether he knew if the English were ever 
baptized? Josef answered in the affirmative, “though,” he added 
“that it was in such a manner as in his opinion was good for 
nothing.”’ 

Having obtained what information he could from Josef, he had 
come forward to us at the door, and taking up Harry Neale’s last 
observation, he said, ‘‘ Young gentleman, do you not know that 
baptism is necessary to salvation ?”” 

“The Bible does not tell us so;” replied the child with gravity, 
‘unless you speak of baptism by the Holy Ghost.” 

My father finding that the priest was disposed to controversy, 
now took up the argument, but as if expecting that the discussion 
which would ensue might be above his capabilities, he bowed, and 
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without saying another word left the chapel by the side door, and 
so closed it after him, that we did not think ourselves at liberty 
to follow him. 

The grandmother and aunt of the little Clement walked off in 
another direction, having apparently made up their minds not to 
cage if the next service which the church should perform for the 
infant should be to chant its requiem. 

‘*And whence,” exclaimed Captain Neale, as he looked after the 
women, “is this deadness, this hardness and cruelty of heart, in 
th» members of this anti-christian church? Whence does it arise 
but from their drawing the dark veil of superstition between them 
and the kindly warmth of the Sun of righteousness ? Probably not 
a moment of our existence passes in which one of these little ones 
does not pass from its mother’s arms into another state ; the 
proportion of such in heathen, infidel, and anti-christian countries, 
being much greater than in those in which the truth prevails. 
The parental affection is, without doubt, strong in proportion to 
the knowledge of the true God enjoyed by the father or mother ; 
the Divine Spirit working by love, and causing love to grow and 
flourish in all its branches. It is not merely in the more definite 
actings of holiness—in the love, joy, peace, gentleness, faith, 


and meekness of the child of God, that the work of the Holy 


Spirit is conspicuous. All that is comprehended under the gene- 
ral term of ‘Goodness’ comes from the same source; and 
where a mere formal rite, such as you have just witnessed, 
takes the place of the work of the Spirit, you cannot expect to 
see any of that right feeling and doing which God creates in 
the renewed mind. Do we gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles ? 

“* Whilst the heathen and the infidel are only careless of infant 
life where they expect no benefit from its prolongation, these 
papists do even worse :—they believe that the God who creates 
those little creatures and visits them with death, renders them 
e;ernally miserable in a state of gloomy separation from himself, 
yniess man steps in and by a ceremony, which he can withhold or 
render null by his own volition, saves the victim from the severity 
of his Creator ; pleading the letter of scripture and denying its 
spirit; asserting that none can be saved without baptism, and 
denying what the holy baptist himself asserted, that he who came 
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after him should baptize with the Holy Ghost, of which the 
washing of water was but the figure.” 

“Well is it, indeed, that Goodness is so evidently the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and not a thing which man ts permitted to convert into 
merchandize. How fearfully would he abuse the power which in 
God's hands is always put forth in loving kindness and tender 
mercy! We see here very plainly, that when superstition, by 
assuming for its priests what belongs alone to Him, virtually 
denies any attribute of the divine nature ; its votaries certainly 
most fail in that human quality which answers to this attribute.”’ 

“‘T understand it,” cried Henry Neale ; “‘ these papists deny the 
goodness of God to infants, and in consequence, they themselves 
are without proper feeling for them.” 

Before we left the chapel of St. Salvator, we joined together in 
a prayer for the infant Clement and his friends, that they might 
be made to know their Saviour who has died that men might 
become heirs of glory. 

Whilst walking near the place about two months after the 
baptism of the babe, we sent Josef to enquire concerning him. 
It was with difficulty the man found out the abode of the child's 
parents, and there he learned that the little creature, as we had 
anticipated, was no more. In truth it had never thriven since the 
day we beheld it, and no doubt the tedious and formal ceremony 
was too severe for one so young and delicate. 

As connected with our present subject, let me give the reader a 
very lovely and pleasant idea, which was the thought of a bereaved 
parent on the loss of an only and well-beloved babe.* It may 
afford comfort and solace to those who have suffered the like 
sorrow. Lilies are employed in Scripture as emblems of the 
chosen ones of the Lord. Our Saviour is described in the Can- 
ticles as feeding among the lilies. ‘‘ My Beloved is mine and I 
am His, He feedeth among the lilies :’”’ and as gathering them to 
himself out of his garden ; “ My Beloved is gone down to his 
garden, to the beds of spices, to feed in the garden and gather 
lilies.” “T am my Beloved’s and my Beloved is mine ; he feedeth 
among the lilies.”’ 

Our blessed Saviour now receives, and as it were, feeds upon 


— 


* Had this parent read the remarks in our volume for 1841, pp. 200, ef seq :? 
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the spicy odours and incense of praise and thanksgiving offered 
up by his chosen ones; and from time to time he gathers to 
himself a fair and lovely lily of the valley, which toils not, neither 
does it spin, but even Solomon in all his glory is not arrayed like 
one of these. These lilies grow in the garden of the Lord, that 
garden being a type or emblem of the church on earth ; and if 
any mourner should read these pages, let him remember that the 
being whom they lament, was gathered from an earthly, to be 
transplanted by the Lord himself, to a heavenly garden on which 
no hoxious wind can blow, and in which no poisonous plant can 
thrive ; and that the period will shortly arrive when we too shall 
join that white and dazzling throng when the Lord of Glory shall 
appear to receive his espoused bride, and then all the lilies he has 
gathered will be assembled to witness his goodness and réjoicings, 
even those which have been, and are, and shall be, till the number 
of his chosen be fulfilled. 


> THE GATHERED LILY. 


A parting gleam of evening light 
Its purple radiance shed ; 
The lovely lilies, pure and white, 
Forewarned of the approaching night, 
Reluctant droop the head, 


And now, amid those lilies fair, 

Behold the Lord of Rest! 
He seeks His Own—he culls with care, 
And places in his bosom there, 

The loveliest and the best. 


Ye lov'd ones! wherefore thus distress'd, 
Grieve not that it is gone ; 

The gather'd lily is at rest,— 

A floweret in the Saviour’s breast, 
A pure, a ransom’d one. 


Than monarch’s glories far more bright, 
Remov'd from earthly fears ; 
Array'din robes of purest white, 
A lily of the Field of Light, 
The lovely flower appears! 
M.M.S. 


(To be continued 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR LITTLE TROUBLES? 


Evizaseta Marxkuam was that truly pitiable being—a Spoiled 
Child. 

For the first seven years of her life she was the only daughter 
of her too indulgent parents, and when afterwards three little 
sisters were successively added to the family circle, every care 
was taken to impress upon their minds, as early as they could be 
made to understand it, that their claims were in no way to inter- 
fere with those of Elizabeth. Instead of training her to watch 
over and be of use to these little creatures, her whole system of 
education led her to act constantly on the defensive, as if there 
was a perpetual dread of encroachments on their part, which it 
was her first duty to guard against. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” are words that 
mortal wisdom could never have uttered; and in nothing do we 
see the truth of the axiom more powerfully developed than in the 
exercise of the domestic affections. Those who are the objects 
of the most unceasing and tender love, if mere recipients, without 
having their own affections cultivated, and their hearts so filled 
with love to those around them that they overflow in a thousand 
daily acts of endearment, are invariably among the most discon- 
tented of our race. And such was poor Elizabeth's case. Ac- 
customed to the anticipation of every wish, she seemed studiously 
to hunt for new ones; and as they were too frequently of an 
unattainable nature, her life was a constant series of repining and 
dissatisfaction. About the time of which we write, Elizabeth 
_ had been far from well; and as change of air was considered 
desirable, lodgings at the sea-side were procured, and she was 
to occupy them for a few weeks, accompanied by her governess, 
Miss Elton. 

Miss Elton had not been long an inmate in Mr. Markham’s 
family, but she had been there long enough to see the very false 
position which Elizabeth occupied in it, and she hoped that by 
being a few weeks quite alone with her, she might, at any rate, 
win her confidence, and by degrees lead her to detect the real 
cause of the misery which she not only brought upon herself by 
the indulgence of caprices, but too often inflicted on all around 
her. 
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She soon discovered that though her young pupil had received 
what is ordinarily termed “a religious education,” yet that 
religious motives were totally omitted in reference to daily subjects 
of thought and action. So far, indeed, there was a good foun- 
dation to work upon, for her memory had been well stored with 
the words of truth. But memory is only the ante-chamber of the 
heart, and though it is well for it to be furnished with a store of 
valuable thoughts, yet if they penetrate no farther, and do not 
touch the springs of action, it is of little avail. 

There had been several days of uninterrupted rain, and Miss 
Elton had had much to bear from her wayward pupil's whims and 
fancies, when one morning the sun shone so brightly forth that 
she proposed, immediately after breakfast, to set out and enjoy 
a long walk, giving up all thoughts of lessons for that day. 
Elizabeth was highly delighted, for she said “ it was so provoking 
to think they had only two days more to remain—that tiresome 
rain had made them lose so muchtime.” Her joy, however, was 
of short duration. The post arrived, and there was a letter from 
Mrs. Markham, begging Miss Elton to secure their lodgings for 
another week ;—u? (there was invariably a ‘ but’ with her, when- 
ever her wishes were realized)—she had also a note from a young 
companion of her own age, telling of a delightful pic-nic she was 
anticipating in a few days, and how sorry she was when Mrs. 
Markham had told her that as Elizabeth had been disappointed 
by the wet weather, she and her father had determined to indulge 
her with another week's residence at the coast. Elizabeth's 
equanimity was completely overturned, although the thing had 
happened she would most have wished for half an hour before. 
In vain she implored Miss Elton to write to her mamma and say 
they would return, as she liked the pic-nic best. Miss Elton . 
strongly suspected that Mrs. Markham dreaded the fatigue and 
excitement of the proposed excursion, and that fhaf was probably 
the real cause of their return home being delayed ; however that 
might be, she felt she had no discretionary powers awarded her ; 
so the lodgings were secured, and they set out on their walk. 

Miss Elton endeavored to turn the current of her young com- 
panion’s thoughts by talking of the various objects of interest in 
the neighbourhood, which it would be in their power to visit now 
their stay was prolonged, but it was all of no use: Elizabeth 
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was absorbed in her own thoughts, so she gave up the subject, 
and they walked some distance in silence, which was at length 
broken by Elizabeth exclaiming, “‘ You are surely not going to the 
shore, Miss Elton? it will be so cold there in this high wind!” 

‘It is quite the same to me,”’ rejoined Miss Elton, “ suppose 
we turn up this lane, and see where it will take us to?” 

‘There's nothing to be seen there,” said Elizabeth, “look what 
a long way those high walls stretch before us!” 

‘Oh! but we shall soon leave garden walls behind us,”’ said 
Miss Elton, gaily, “ and we must not say there is nothing to look 
at while there is this beautiful sky overhead.” 

‘But there are so many clouds,” continued this persevering 
objector. 

“‘ And it is those clouds that give such beauty to the sky; see! 
how the wind is driving them, and how their forms are varying 
every instant. Just look at those splendid mountains of snow: 
did you ever see anything like the range of them—why they must 
extend miles and miles !”’ 

“T never thought of watching the clouds,” said Elizabeth ; 
‘it seems, to me, babyish.” 

“‘Then you deprive yourself of a very great source of pleasure, 
and one that is procurable every where ; and with the decided 
taste for drawing you possess, I must tell you it is of consequence 
that you should study the appearance of the skies, or you will 
never be able to finish your sketches in a truthful manner. As 
to its being babyish, just think of the numerous allusions to the 
clouds in Scripture, even when the Almighty a is the 
speaker, and I think you will never say so again.” 

Another long silence followed: at length Elizabeth said, “ 1 
wish I were you, Miss Elton; you have always something to 
please you, and you always like the place you are in, best.” 

‘‘And do you mean, dear Elizabeth, that you would change 
places with me? Just think what you have, that I have not :— 
parents, sweet, loving little sisters, and a home where every com- 
fort is to be found. I onee had all these,—now I have none of 
them; and if sickness were to come to me to-morrow there is 
not a roof under all this beautiful sky, and she pointed upwards, 
where I have any claim to be received. Now tell me, do you 
still wish to change places with me?”’ 
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| | “Why no,” said Elizabeth, who could scarcely believe that the 
| first part of the picture represented her own case ; “‘ but I think 
| that if I were you I should not wish to change places with my- 
self, for all that. I am sure you know yourself that you are 
happier than I am ?”’ 

“‘ But not from external causes; I have shown you that.” 

“Well, but you have a happier disposition than I have, so 
that makes things equal; and you do not feel things as | do, or 
you could not be so happy.” 

“Why, by your own account, Elizabeth, I find more to enjoy 
than yourself, and it is a general remark, that when the capacity 
for enjoyment is increased, that for suffering is proportionably 
enlarged.” | 

“ Well then, Miss Elton, I suppose things do not happen to 
vex you so often as they do to me;” and Elizabeth drew a deep 
sigh as she spoke. 

By this time, being completely sheltered from the sea-breeze, 
and the warmth of the sun’s rays being reflected from the garden 
walls before mentioned, Elizabeth began to complain of her suf- 
ferings from heat ; for she never merely felt a thing, she always 
suffered. The end of the walls, however, appeared near, and on 
reaching it, a welcome stile appeared, leading into some fields. 
They sat down to rest under the refreshing shade of a spreading 
line tree, when Miss Elton resumed the conversation, by remark- 
ing, “‘ Do you know, Elizabeth, that once I had as many troubles 
ag; you have; but one day I met with a remark quoted from, | 
believe, some Eastern author, who said that, whatever happened 
to, himself, he could always find some one who was more misera- 
ble. One day, however, he had to go along a rough stony road, 
and he had no shoes: he began to think, as he met one person 
after another, all comfortably clothed, that for once he really was 
the worst off; but at length he came upon a beggar sitting by 
the road side who had no feet. And after that he never again 
complained of the want of shoes. Whenever I felt inclined to 
complain of the want of anything that I desired, this anecdote 
would come into my mind, and positively I have never yet found 
the occasion when | could not think of some one who was worse 
off than myself in the very point I was complaining of.” 

But some one must be worst off,” interposed Elizabeth, 
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“and when I find that I cannot think of any one worse off than 
myself, what then ?”’ 

‘‘Why, I should say that in your circumstances that is impos- 
sible—quite impossible. ‘ Having food and raiment let us be 
therewith content,’ expresses our duty at all times; and how 
much more ought one to be content now, when famine is heard 
of all around us, and when millions of our fellow subjects have 
scarcely a rag to cover themselves with ?”’ 

“ But, Miss Elton, does it not seem as if we thought too much 
of ourselves if we are always thinking how superior our circum- 
stances are to those of others?” 

“Why, my dear,” was Miss Elton’s reply, “ that is the very 
thing that it will make you avoid; it will make you think more of 
others and less of yourself, always provided that the contemplation 
of the privations and sufferings of others leads us to use every 
method in our power to alleviate them. The christian mind 
must feel humbled by every such comparison: it must feel its 
own unworthiness to receive more than others, and that conse- 
quently the heavier the weight of earthly blessings bestowed, the 
greater is the responsibility, the greater the sin of ingratitude in 
those who receive them without acknowledgment.”’ 

“Then, Miss Elton, what are we to do with our little troubles?” 

“ First, Elizabeth, be quite sure that they exist. If you puta 
piece of black crape before your eyes, that would not justify you 
in saying the scene upon which you look is dark and dingy. 
Half the little trials that people fret and vex themselves about are 
such as would completely vanish if they were obliged to commit 
them to paper, for the perusal of even their dearest friends: they 
would find them elude their grasp, and would smile to see what 
phantoms they were struggling with.”’ 

“But may I say one thing, Miss Elton? There are a great 
many things that vex one, which are little things, and yet are 
real; and that so far from being brought on by any fault of ours, 
we could not help.”’ 

“For instance ?’’—said Miss Elton. 

‘“‘ Why, for instance, the wet weather,” said Elizabeth. 

‘Let me ask you one question, Elizabeth. What would you 
do if any really great trial were to befall you?”’ 

‘Why, I am sure I do not know, exactly, but I hope I should 
be supported under it. I should know it could not have 
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happened unless it was the will of Providence, and of course I 
should know it was my duty to submit, and that it was meant 
for my good in some way.”’ 

“ Very well; now think who sendstherain. Just repeat what 
you have said of greater trials, and tell me why those reasons are 
net applicable in this case? It is the will of Providence that it 
should rain; that you have no doubt about. It is equally clear it is 
your duty to submit to that will, whether it is shewn in the loss 
of a friend or the loss of a walk, and it is one of the means in 
daily use for disciplining your mind, by. bringing it into a habit 
of yielding your own will, and teaching you how easily any plan 
Ofmenjoyment you may have formed for yourself may be over- 
turned.’ | 

Elizabeth was thoughtful, and Miss Elton said no more at that 
time. The habits, whether of body or of mind, of a life time, 
are not easily altered, and their evil influence remains even after 
the conscience is enlightened and the will renewed. Many are 
the hours that are made unhappy by a similar cause, and little do 
those whose characters are yet in the process of formation know 
how much they owe to those who teach them to look habitually 
on the bright side of events; to cultivate a taste for making the 
most of little pleasures, and the least of little troubles; and 
above all, who in all things teach them to look above secondary 
agencies to His will who alone knows what is best for each indi- 
vidually, and who sends no sorrow, great or small, without a 
cause. Days of real trial, sooner or later, come to all; but in 
such times, as Elizabeth Markham rightly observed, strength will 
be given to those who seek it, proportioned to the burden. But 
can we ask for strength to bear burdens of our own imposing? 
** Let us bear one another’s burdens.” There is no restriction 
there, but let us not lay our own fanciful ones on those who love 
us. The time will shortly come when every thing will appear in 
its true colors, and when we shall all find we have been troubled. 
about many things that will then seem lighter than air. Let not 
all our praises be reserved for heaven: let us begin without delay 
to cultivate a cheerful and a thankful spirit, and when little 
troubles, “insect vexations,”’ as they have been well called, that 
sting and fly away, annoy us, let us not be afraid to put to our- 
selves the searching question— Why art thou cast down, O. my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted within me?” L. N. 
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THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
(Concluded from page 263.) 

We attempted to shew in our last paper, that the latest books 
of the Old Testament certainly existed four or five centuries 
before the Christian era; and we shall now endeavor to prove 
that some of these books are nearly a thousand years older than 
others, and must consequently have been written fifteen hundred 
years B. C., or about three thousand three hundred years ago. 

But here a difficulty, happily however, not insurmountable, 
presents itself. We have no profane historians earlier than the 
period at which the last books of the Old Testament were 
written, so that we cannot procure from external sources, any 
information relative to the times embraced by the earlier sacred 
writers. Before the days of Herodotus, we have no writers but 
poets and mythologists, who, of course, give us no authentic 
information; though it is, perhaps, worthy of remark that 
Orpheus, the very earliest of these romancists, who is supposed 
to have written in the time of the Judges of Israel, not only 
mentions Moses under the Greek name of Hydrogenes, (which 
signifies just the same as the Hebrew—*‘ drawn out, or begotten, 
of the water,’”’ and is rendered by his latin paraphrast, “ aqua- 
ortus, Moses;’’) but refers to his writings as containing an 
account of the creation of heaven and earth. For ourselves, we 
attach little value to this testimony : we simply adduce it for the 
benefit of those candid sceptics who require us to prove from out- 
ward evidence that the books of Moses were written a thousand 
years before we have any writers to prove it from. Poems, and 
myths, and crude traditions, (and we have nothing else belonging 
to this early period,) would be very questionable evidence under 
any circumstances, and become doubly so, when, as in this in- 
stance, it is far from certain when or where the author lived and 
wrote, or even whether he lived at all. We can, however, very 
well spare him. 

From these remarks, it will be evident that if any proof of the 
antiquity of the books of Moses can be found, we must not look 
for it in the writings of his cotemporaries, since he had none, so 
far as we know at the presentday. We must turn our attention 
exclusively to the internal testimony of his own books; and of 
this testimony we shall select only one class—the philological, or 
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that which relates to the critical examination of the language in 
which they are written. 

The case, then, appears to stand thus: we have traced back 
from external sources the existence of some of the books com- 
posing the Old Testament, to the year B. C. 450; but as Moses, 
the earliest inspired writer, lived about a thousand years earlier 
than this, the authorship of the Hebrew Bible must be spread 
over the long interval which elapsed between the first and last of 
these dates. Nuw we all know very well that the lapse of a 
thousand years makes strange alterations in the Janguage of any 
country. If our young readers feel disposed to doubt this, let 
them try to read the “ Saxon Chronicle,” or even to understand 
the writings of Chaucer or Wiclif, for which latter purpose they 
need not go back through one-half of the term spoken of. We 
‘are willing to allow that the Hebrew tongue may have been sub- 
ject to fewer and less important changes than our own. The 
Jews were a “ peculiar’’ people, dwelling alone, and holding com- 
paratively little intercourse with other nations: they were also 
remarkably proud of their language, regarding it with even 
superstitious veneration; and carefully jealous of innovations. 
‘This argument, however, tells much more against our opponents 
than ourselves. Allowing, therefore, that it underwent some 
changes, we shall presently see that these changes were amply 
sufficient to mark out certain eras in its history, and determine 
with tolerable precision the chronology of its several phases. 

As we have no wish to puzzle or perplex our readers, we will 
| endeavor to simplify this part of the subject by examples drawn 
t from our own language, which may at the same time render the 
| enquiry more interesting. The variations spoken of are princi- 
, pally of four kinds—changes in the grammar, structure, or idioms 
of a language; the modification of old words ; the substitution of 
| or foreign words. 

In Saxon writings, for example, we should find the rules of 

: gramroar very different from those which now obtain: the past 
: ‘tenses of verbs, and plurals of nouns, for instance, are differently 
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formed. Comon, for came; wendon, for went; foughton, for 
fought ; and withstodon, for withstood, are illustrations of the 
first; and schipo, for ships ; or dayum, for days, may be adduced 
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as specimens of the latter. Again, not only are the words them- 
selves altered, but the way of putting them together. Instead of 
writing “‘ then the ships came ;” or, “then the men fought ;” 
the Saxon authors would say, “ then came the ships ;”’ or, “then 
fought the men ;” placing, almost invariably, the verb before its 
nominative, and not after it, as we do. The idioms, too, of our 
language have materially altered. A mycele, (mickle, muckle,) or 
much ditch, was the Saxon phrase fora large, or great, or wide, 
trench; but at the present day we should not think of employing 
this adjective in such a connection. Coming four or five centuries 
nearer our own time, we shall still find a great disparity in this 
respect. In the Bible of Wiclif we meet with such double 
negatives as ‘‘ Ne shal ye not ;” and notice the want of genitives, 
in consequence of which the phrase, “ his foot-stool,” is amplified 
into “the benche of his feet.” The imperatives also, Stand! 
Ask! Pray! are represented by the terms, Standeth, axeth, and 
prayeth. In the two last classes of examples, a tendency to 
contraction is observable, and forms a very intefesting and 
important feature in the history of language, as it enables the 
philologist to determine with considerable precision the com- 
parative age of any given phrase. The same rule applies often to 
a single word, such as the noun, “ eye,” or its derivative ** to see.” 
For though the words have now little resemblance to each other 
they unquestionably stand in the relation of cause and effect. 
But these changes belong more properly to the second class to 
which we have referred—the modification of old words. That 
these modifications afford satisfactory data for ascertaining the 
age of manuscripts, will be made plain by an example. In Saxon 
writings, of the ninth century, the g amongst that people having 
often the value of our y, the words, “ seen,” and “ eyes,” would 
stand as we have placed them in the following table, under the 
year 850; and every subsequent alteration would represent its 
respective date, in the manner there shewn— 
Sern. 
A.D. 850 — Sigen 
1450 — Siyen 
1500 — Seyen 
1550 — Seyn 
1800 — Seen 
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A third change consists in the substitution of new words for 
old ones, such as dig, for delve; or cradle, for cratch. 

The fourth, and last change to which we shall refer, is the 
adoption and naturalization of foreign or extraneous words. 
Thus in the writings of Chaucer or Wiclif, we shall find many 
French words superseding those of Saxon origin, such as regne, 
for kingdom, or digne, for worthy. And in our own day, when 
French fashions, and Italian artistes are so much in vogue, we 
can scarcely read a line of the Court Circular without encounter- 
ing gnterpolations cf the same character. 

Now it is by the judicious application of such criteria as these, 
that the age of manuscripts, and amongst others, those of the 
Sacred Scriptures, may be determined. We do not mean to say 
that all the differences of which we have spoken, as traceable in 
Saxon and English books, are as clearly traceable in the several 
books of the Bible. All we intend to affirm, is this—that 
criticism has detected many and very important and charac- 
teristic variations in the words and structure of sentences 
throughout these books; and that these changes, in most cases, 
tend very clearly to prove, not only that they were written 
centuries apart from each other, but that they must have been 
composed, before, after, or coeval with, certain events whose place 
in history is well ascertained, and registered by chronologists. 

Amongst those words, for example, which afterwards became 
obsolete in their original sense, and occur only in the books of 
Moses, we might particularly instance }5, Con, a knee or bend- 
ing, ( Exod. xxx. 18,) which was superseded, by TIA, Berec,* a 
term employed in exactly the same sense by Isaiah, (ch. xlv. 23.) 

Sometimes a change took place in the order of the letters ; the 
letters themselves remaining the same. Thus the word NW, 
Seraph, to barn, used by Moses, in Genesis xi. 3, and 
Deut. vii. 5 ; was in later times, by a transposition of the letters, 
written Fw", Reseph, a term which, though it has greatly per- 
plexed critics, appears to represent the same idea. It occurs in 
this form in Psadm Ixxviii. 48, Cant. 8. vi, and Habak. iii. 5. 

Other words, by lapse of time, have undergone certain modifi- 


* See Dr. Lamb's “ Hebrew Characters derived from Hieroglyphics,” p. 42; 
from which most of the subsequent illustrations are borrowed. 
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cations in their meaning. Thus, the term ¥°, Rabatz, which, 
as employed by Moses, in Genesis xxix. 2; xlix. 9 and 25; and 
Deut. xxii. 6; implies to crouch, or sit close as a bird on its 
eggs; became afterwards of larger import, and is translated to 
“lie down,’ (Ps. 2,) to “ rest,’’ (Cant. i. 7,) and in an 
active sense, to “‘lay,’’ or deposit, as a stone in a building, 
(Isaiah liv. 11.) In like manner the word DS, Parsa, derived 
from a root signifying division, implied originally a cloven, or 
divided foot, and is used by Moses to describe the hoof of the ox, 
sheep, and goat. (Deut. xiv. 6—8.) But in the time of the 
prophets, its meaning had so far changed, that it is thrice em- 
ployed to represent the hoofs of horses, which it is well known 
are not parted. In the latter sense it occurs in /sa, v. 28; Jer. 
xivii 3; and Ezek. xxvi. 11. So also, a tent, as well as the idea 
of staking out, (Numb. xxxiv. 7, 8,) or setting bounds, (Gen. 
xlix. 26,) were originally expressed by the Hebrew word NJ}, 
whence also, arose the descriptive title of |}, or tent-man, a 
dweller at home. (Gen. xxv. 27.) But the same word in after 
times, signified, not a tent, but a walled or enclosed chamber, 
asin | Kings xiv. 28; and Ezek, xl. 7, 10, 12. 

But the most interesting class of changes is that which marks 
out, not only a distinct era, but other circumstances bearing upon 
the genuineness and authenticity of the sacred books, such as the 
locality of its authorship, or the educational position of its author. 
A Jew, who’ had been educated in Egypt or Chaldea, for in- 
stance, was very likely to pick up a few words from the language 
of these countries, and introduce them into his narrative, just as 
those young English ladies and gentlemen in our own day, who 
having been educated in France, interlard their correspondence 
for ever afterwards with such words as distingué, recherché, 
tapis, trousseaux, or dejeuner. We shall accordingly find foreign 
words from time to time stealing into, and corrupting the Hebrew 
language, till at last it is to a great extent superseded by the 
Chaldee, a dialect described as varying from the Hebrew, as the 
Spanish does from the Portuguese, or the Italian from the Latin. 

A few examples of these interpolated words are found as early 
as the age of Moses, who in Genesis xli. 2, uses the term INN, 
Achu ; which, though written in Hebrew letters, does not be- 
long to that language. In our English version, it is rendered 
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* meadow,”’ though it signifies more properly the rank and ram- 
pant vegetation that formerly clothed the banks of the Nile. In 
Job viii. 11, it is translated “ flag,”’ the original term having 
evidently been an Egyptian name for some thirsty, succulent 
plant, of the reed or rush kind. This foreign word so puzzled 
the interpreters of the Septuagint, that they left it untranslated, 
merely giving a Greek dress to the Hebrew letters, and writing it 
ayei. Another of these impracticable words JAN, Abrech, 
occurs in Genesis xli.43. So uncertain was its root, that our 
translators have left us rather a wide choice of interpretation, 
having rendered it, ‘‘ Bow the knee,” in the text; and “ Tender 
father !"’ in the margin. The last of these meanings is quite out 
of keeping with the well known despotism of ancient monarchies ; 
and the character of Pharaoh, who it would appear from Gen. 
xli, 44, was no better than his fellow kings. By accepting the 
firs€ of these readings, we perhaps account also for the intro- 
duction of the word “}")3 into the Hebrew vocabulary, as we 
have seen that it did not belong to the primitive language of that 
people, but was substituted in later times for an older one. 
Might it not have been borrowed from Egypt? 

For reasons already referred to, the introduction of foreign 
terms into the language of the Jews was very inconsiderable 
until after the time of David, whose conquests, however, made 
them acquainted with many of the neighbouring nations, and 
opened the way for a very extensive intermixture of extraneous 
words. 

Some of our most eminent scholars have traced the history, 
progress, and decline of the Hebrew tongue, so clearly, as to 
atrange its varying dialects under four heads or ages. From the 
days of Moses to those of David, the language was in its purest 
state; and they have accordingly called this its golden age. To 
this, the silver age succeeded, spreading over two or three centu- 
ries, and then, for about another century, the iron age prevailed. 
During the hundred and fifty years immediately preceding the 
close of the Old Testament canon, the Hebrew had become so 
corrupted, that its reign has been designated the leaden age ; and 
we know that during the captivity and the return of the Jews, 
and the re-establishment of their temple and service, it was fast 
degenerating into Chaldee. Four entire chapters in Daniel, and 
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part of two others, as well as two, and part of two more, in 
Ezra, are written altogether in this tongue. 

Here, we cannot fail to admire the beautiful consistency of 
Scripture history, which though it does not expressly affirm the 
fact, leaves us to infer that the returned Jews found the writings 
of Moses as unintelligible as we should now do those of Chaucer 
or Wiclif. For it would appear that when they were gathered 


together to hear the law, some pains were necessary to make it. 
plain. ‘ All that understood in hearing,” or that could hear with. 


understanding, were collected; “and they read in the book of 
the law distinctly ; and gave the sense, and caused them to un- 
derstand the reading.” 

It thus appears that the “ Book of the Law” was an old —in 
fact, almost an obsolete, book—about two thousand three hundred 
years ago, ages before we have any reason to believe the earliest 
books of the Hindoos were written. And if we have failed to 
adduce what may be considered strictly legal proof that it had 
then been in existence for a thousand years, we are at least 
warranted, from peculiarities in its style and language as de- 
veloped by our best Hebraists, as well as from other data, in 
asserting that the evidence in its favor is of such a character as to 
challenge the most scrutinizing enquiry, and laugh to scorn all 
the pretensions of those would-be Scriptures, which have been 
impiously and ignorantly placed in competition with it. 


THE MEGATHERIUM AND MYLODON, 

The Megatherium appears toiling slowly on from some tree 
recently laid low and quite stripped of its green covering. The 
earth groans under the enormous mass; each step bears down and 
crushes the thickly growing reeds and other plants, but the mon- 
ster continues to advance towards a noble tree, the monarch of 
this primeval forest. ‘‘ For a while,” says Owen, on the Mylodon, 
“he pauses before it, as if doubting whether having resisted the 
storms of so many seasons, it will yield even to his vast strength. 
But soon his resolution is taken. Having set himself to the task, 
he first loosens the soil around the tree to a great depth by the 
powerful claws on his fore feet, and in this preliminary work he 
occupies himself for a while; and now observe him carefully. 
Marching close to the tree, watch him as he plants his monstrous 
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hind foot carefully and earnestly, the long projecting claw taking 
firm and deep hold of the ground. His tail is so placed as to rest 
upon the ground and support the body. The hind legs are set, 
and the animal, lifting itself up like a kangaroo, grasps the tree 
with its fore legs at as great a height as possible, and firmly 


grapples it with the muscles of the trunk, while the pelvis and 


hind limbs, animated by the nervous influence of the unusually 
large spinal cord, combine all their forces in the effort about to 
be made. And now conceive the massy frame of the Megatherium 
convulsed with the mighty wrestling, every vibrating fibre reacting 
upon its bony attachment with the force of a hundred giants. 
Extraordinary must be the strength and proportions of the tree, 
if when rocked to and fro, to right and to left, in such an embrace, 
it can long withstand the efforts of its assailant. The tree at 
length gives way, and the animal, although shaken and weary 
with the mighty effort, begins at once to strip off every green twig.” 

The effort, however, even when successful, was not always 
without danger. The tree in falling, would sometimes by its 
weight crush its powerful assailant, and the bulky animal, unable 
to guide it in its fall, might often be injured by the trunk or the 
larger branches. To guard against some of this risk, the skull, 
the most exposed part, is found to exhibit more than usual defence 
against injury. It is more cellular than is usual with other 
animals, and the inner and stronger plate is covered with an 
outer table and intermediate walls to resist a sudden and violent 
shock. In the specimen of Mylodon in the College of Surgeons, 
the skull has undergone two fractures during the life of the animal, 
one of which is entirely healed, and the other partially. The 
former exhibits the outer tables broken by a fracture four inches 
long, near the orbit. The other is more extensive, and behind, 
being five inches long and three broad, and over the brain. The 
inner plate has in both these cases defended the brain from any 
serious injury, and the animal seems to have been recovering from 
the latter accident at the time of its death.* Ansfed. 


—_ 


* Ingenious as these speculations may be, their theological aspect is excepti- 
onable. We are not willing to believe that God would give to any animal such 
habits and instincts, as would by their lawful use place its life in imminent 
——s -that He would, in fact, so frame a skull as to allow of ite being 

»ken with comparative impunity, when He might, with equal facility have 
given to its possessor the needful sagacity to foresee or avoid, the threatened 
danger. Ep. 
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A PLAIN-SPOKEN MAN. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Wills, A. B., one of the followers of 
Whitfield, in his journal for 1780, says, “ At Tregony I met 
to-day a person, who was called under my ministry some time 
before. He came from a_ neighbouring parish; and his conver- 
sation with the minister was a little curious. This poor man 
had, of his own accord, very innocently asked for the church 
for me to preach in. 

“No,” said the minister, “* Mr. Wills has left the church. and 
the bishop will be very angry if I suffer any such things. 
Besides, what is Mr. Wills more than any other body ?”’ 

‘Why, sir,” says the good man, “ he preaches extempore.”’ 

‘‘ Extempore!”’ replied the other, “‘why any person can 
preach extempore.”” 

‘‘No, parson,” said my friend, “‘ you cannot preach ez- 
tempore.” 


SUFFICIENT GRACE, 


Preaching in the course of one of his long journies, at Lady 
Huntingdon’s chapel, in Bristol, he was led to the following 
passage for his text: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” In the 
course of the sermon, he took occasion to relate the circumstance 
of a young woman, who knew and loved the Lord, but was 
laboring under a strong temptation to put a period to her life by 
drowning herself. The enemy so far succeeded, as to prevail on 
her to go to the river, in order to put the dreadful plan in execu- 
tion; but as.she was adjusting her clothes to prevent her from 
floating, she felt something in her pocket: it was her Bible. She 
thought she would take it out, and look in it again for the last 
time, she did so, and the above-mentioned text immediately 
caught her eye. The Lord applied it with his own energy to her 
soul; the snare was instantly broken, the temptation was taken 
away, and she returned, blessing Him who had given her the 
victory. 

The relation of this circumstance, was blessed to the conversion 
ofa man and his wife, then present, and to the completing a 
similar deliverance. These persons, it appeared, previous to this, 
had lived in an almost continued state of enmity; their habita- 
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tion exhibited a scene of discord and confusion, and often their 
quarrels would end in a total silence. Some considerable time 
would elapse before a single word would be exchanged by them. 
In one of these unhappy seasons, the wife came to the dreadful 
determination of drowning herself; she accordingly left her 
house for the purpose, and came near the river, but it being too 
light, she feared on that account she should be detected, she 
therefore, knew not.where to go till it grew darker. She at 
length espied a place of worship open; she thought she would 
go in, and when it was over, it would be sufficiently dark. She 
went in. Mr. Wills was preaching, and as before observed, 
related the before-mentioned circumstance. She heard with 
attention, and the Lord blessed what she heard to her conversion. 

She returned home another person; and when she arrived, her 
husband looked at her with surprize. Her countenance, which 
before was the index of a malevolent disposition, now indicated 
the temper of the lamb. Struck with her appearance, her 
husband asked her, where she had been? Shetold him. He 
immediately enquired, “And did you see me there?”’ She 
replied, ‘‘ No.” He added, “ But I was; and blessed be God, J 
found his grace sufficient for me also.” 

The reality in the change evidenced itself in their future lives 
and conversation, which was such as became the gospel of Christ, 
the grace of whom was sufficient to renew their hearts and save 
ther souls. — Memoir of Rev. Thos. Wills. 


LEATHER BOTTLES OF SCRIPTURE. 


As I sat near the window of the hotel at Alexandria, many 
strange sights passed before me: among others, I saw two large 
ostriches walking about most majestically. One of them having 
been offended by a man in European dress, fell upon him, and 
sj iritedly gave battle, until an Egyptian came and drove the bird 
away. I also saw from the window the process of building, as 
carried on in Egypt. Camels are there employed in bringing 
stones. The workmen carry what are not unlike carpet bags, 
slung across their shoulders, made of leather, and having a large 
round hole at the top, and a small one at one corner of the 
bottom, which is tied with a string. In these they bring water 
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for the lime. Others mixed the mortar, which was taken to the 
builders by women, in square boxes, and which they carry upon 
their heads. I saw also that several men had got skins of the 
goat and wild boar, in which they carried water. The skin is 
taken off as whole as possible; the legs are tied fast, so as to 
prevent the water from escaping, and the water is poured in at 
the neck: these, with the hair on, looked like dead pigs hanging 
from the men’s shoulders.— Lowthian's Visit to Jerusalem. 


THE THREE VISITORS. 


Poor Mary Simmonds! I well remember her, in her neat 
black gown, lilac apron, and clean mob cap with its crimped 
border. She used, with a tearful smile, to greet me to her lonely 
room ; for of all the poor within my district, she might most 
truly be said to dwell alone. Her relatives were dead or far away ; 
of the town in which she was now located, she had never heard 
till about six months before, when her husband brought her to it. 
It was the parish to which he belonged, though his knowledge of 
the place little exceeded her own. His parents, since dead, re- 
moved when he was young, and at the age of thirteen he enlisted 
as drummer into a regiment going to India; there he remained, 
till compelled by his last mortal sickness, to return with his wife 
to England, leaving two grown-up sons privates in the same 
regiment, in which he had risen to the rank of sergeant. 

In India they had been careful, and acquired a little property ; 
but having placed it, alas! in unfaithful hands, they returned 
penniless, excepting the pension, which now, of course, had 
ceased. Our clergyman, however, by his kind exertions had ob- 
tained relief for Mary. This was a matter we had much at heart, 
for we knew that her mental superiority and respectable habits, 
could not but recoil from the incongruous mixture she must have 
met with in the union-house, though I fully believe her christian 
spirit, if called to the trial, would have gratefully acquiesced, and 
tried to find happiness and usefulness amidst her altered circum- 
stances. Indeed, while the result hung in uncertainty, she said 
to me one day—“ I know that the bounds of my habitation are 
fixed by my Heavenly Father; I do pray that if it be his will, I 
may be permitted to enjoy his presence in this quiet room, with 
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nothing to molest me but my own sinful heart. But, if that may 
not be, I will still praise my Saviour’s providential love, in 
granting a refuge for my old age, with food to eat, and raiment 
to puton. It is a merciful provision, though the bad language 
and conduct of many who go there, make it a place of trial. But 
this is not the fault of our God or our rulers.”’ 

“True, Mary,” I replied, “ and those who walk closely with 
their Lord, will find even this painful trial sanctified; while by 
patience, prayer, and a holy example, they may be made the 
instruments of turning one and another ungodly sinner from the 
error of his ways.” 

On the morning | am about to mention, | set out to visit my 
district. It was a beautiful spring-day, and as I passed through 
cur garden and orchard, everything testified to the bountiful 


goodness of a God of love ; the lilacs and laburnums, the spring- 


tjowers, the fruit-trees loaded with blossom, the lovely prospect 
(xtending on either side, seemed to say,—*“ All thy works praise 
Thee, O Lord; thy saints give thanks unto Thee!’’ My spirits 
Frere doubly exhilarated, for I bore that in my bag which would 
make the widow's heart to sing for joy. An officer’s lady, who 
many years since knew and respected her in India, had given me 
five pounds for her use. With a quick step therefore | entered 
the cottage, and was proceeding to her room, when the woman 
with whom she lodged informed me that Mrs. Simmonds had 
been very ill. I found she had been suffering from acute pain, 
which having yielded at length to the medicine sent by our kind 


and skilful parish doctor, she had fallen into a refreshing sleep. 


So having my work with me, I sat down quietly at the foot of 
the bed, till the invalid should awake. And here we will take 
leave of Mary Simmonds, for the circumstances I am about to 
relate took place during the time of her slumber and my silent 
visit. 


The person with whom she lived was the widow Cutt, a very 


poor woman, with a large family ; three of them little creatures 
unable to do any thing ; two boys who earned a little by wind- 
ing, and a girl of fourteen just beginning to weave. But at this 
time, they were all without work, and the dearness of provisions 
rendered it almost impossible to procure even the necessaries of 
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which the widow was slowly recovering. She was sitting by a 
low table, mending her baby’s frock, when the latch rose, and a 
stately looking lady walked in. Of course what passed in the 
room was open to my eye and ear, though the door of the inner 
apartment, being in a corner, attracted no notice. 

“ Well, Cutt!’ exclaimed the visitor, “‘ you are getting better 
I hope ?” 

“ Very slowly, ma'am,” replied the poor woman ; and she burst 
into a flood of tears. | 

“ But it is no use fretting. You are better off now than many. 
Why is that great girl of your’s standing about, doing nothing ?”’ 

“ Because she can get no work; she has been again to try, 
and is just come back.” 

“ Dear me! that’s a sad thing. But have you nothing laid 
by?” 

“Ono, ma'am. I owe five shillings for rent, and when it is 
to be paid, I know not.” 

“ Well, of course you must not run further into debt; the 
worst of you poor people is, that when things go well, you never 
save. However, you have been ill, and that occasioned expense,” 
added the lady, drawing out her purse, and laying down half a 
crown. ‘But if things don’t improve, Cutt, you must go into the 
union-house, or at least, send two of your boys.”’ 

The widow's heart was too full to speak. To give up her inde- 
pendence, her little possessions, and to be separated from her 
children, was a subject of painful dread; and the little feeling 
with which it was so abruptly introduced quite upset her. 

“What food have you in the house?” continued Mrs. 
Macdonald. 

The little girl brought forth a small piece of a brown loaf. 

“ Ts that all ?”” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Well, come to my house at four o'clock for some broth; but 
mind you come with a single knock. Our footman was quite 
provoked the other day, at being brought three times to the door, 
by grand double raps, which ought every one of them to have 
been cook’s knocks.” | 

“Sarah always gives a single knock, ma'am,” replied the 
widow. ‘She often goes to Miss Handel's, the lady who teaches 
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her in the Sunday school ; and she has kindly told her, in this 
and many other things, how to behave herself. O how good she 
has been to my poor child, body and soul !” 

“©, 1 did not say it was your girl; but many of your neigh- 
bours do not know their proper place, and it tells very much 
against them.” 

The lady left. She had been bountiful, and intended to con- 
tinue so, not only in this case, but in many more. Yet she was 
nc¢t beloved, nor could all her generosity yield solace to a wounded 
spirit. Glad as the poor woman was of the food and money, her 
gvtatest relief seemed to be, when the short sharp voice of her 
viyitor was heard no more. Wiping away the bitter tear from 
her eye, and the perspiration from her forehead, she resumed her 
work. 

After a short time, the latch was again lifted, and a second 
visitor entered, to bring the payment for some work done by 
Mes. Simmonds.—“ I fear you are in trouble, my poor neigh- 
bour ;”” she observed, and having heard the sorrowful particulars, 
she burst forth in violent invectives against the bulk of the gentry, 
all manufacturers, and above all the parish, which being doubt- 
less a delinquent altogether undefined in her mind, she could 
without compunction load with her heaviest wrath. Whether 
it was the relieving officer, the guardians, the chairman, or all 
put together; or whether it soared still higher, in the person of 
commissioner or government, Mrs. Winter little knew. But she 
declared it must be a monster of hard-heartedness, to let a poor 
widow and her babes starve. ‘“‘ How can it suppose,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ that a person respectably brought up like you can be 
mixed with all the riff-raff of the union-house? I know it has 
given out-door relief to those who have not half so much right to 
it. I detest its cruel niggardly ways; and above all I detest its 
partiality. I should give away many a sixpence more than I do, 
if it were not for the thought that I am saving the parish.” 

With these words Mrs. Winter walked away. The poor 
woman's look of softened sorrow was gone, as with heightened 
color, she pushed aside her work. Truly 

That sad heart’s without relief, 
Where anger dries the tear of grief.’ 


In all the anguish of an injured being, she muttered to herself, 
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“Much good has my patching done me. They who let their 
children go all in tatters, without a stitch, are thought to be in 
want, and can get help; but such as do their best, may go 
without.”’ 

I was considering how I might soothe the poor woman’s irri- 
tation, when once more the door opened, and a young lady in 
simple attire, with a sweet countenance, walked in. I soon 
found her to be the Sunday school teacher mentioned above. In 
a tone of kind interest she accosted the widow. “Good morn- 
ing Mrs. Cutt, has Sarah succeeded ?”” 

“O no, ma’am,” replied the woman, still writhing under the 
last impression: “neither masters nor parish have any feeling 
for poor people.” 

“T am very sorry for her, poor girl! and for you too. But we 
must not blame every body, nor will you, when you have 
thought more about it ; just now you are grieved and ruffled. But 
the easiest as well as the right way to bear afflictions, is to look 
above second causes ; no trial can arise, which is not permitted 
by a God of love, and which he cannot sanctify to our good. 
Now this belief will quiet and comfort the mind, though 
affliction of course cannot be joyous but grievous. We are not 
forbidden to feel our sorrows; if we were insensible to them, 
they could not soften our hearts, quicken our prayers, or wean 
us from the world. We should then be in danger of despising 
the chastening of the Lord. Yet the christian, while he feels 
earnestly, desires to submit. He endeavors not to faint, but to 
say in faith and patience, ‘I opened not my mouth, because 
Thou didst it.’ What did Mr. Benson say to you, Sarah ?” 

“That he had not any work to give me, ma’am, nor any 
prospect of it: that he had a warehouse full of goods, and no 
market for them.” 

“Then you see. Mrs. Cutt, the master is not in fault. He is 
probably in greater difficulties than you are, inasmuch as his is a 
much larger concern. Perhaps he has heavy payments to make, 
and nothing in hand, while neither the profit on which he 
should live is forthcoming, nor any return of that money which 
he employs in setting you to work. For if he bought materials 
and engaged hands without the prospect of paying either, would 
he not be absolutely dishonest?” : 
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“Well, miss! I don't know. But Edward White, who is 
a good scholar, and reads the papers, and goes to the Lion to 
hear speechifying, says there ought not to be such ups and downs 
in trade.” 

“Ah, neighbour! that is a subject far above your understand- 
ing or mine. It is enough for us to know, that God has placed 
us jn a world of changes, that He can make all things work for 
ou; good, and that many of those whom we are apt to think 
might, but will not, help, are really themselves suffering also. I 
do believe that some of the most talented men, of all parties, are 
sincerely trying to promote our national prosperity, and we 
must endeavor to help, not to hinder them.” 

“Why, as to that, ma'am, we can neither help nor hinder 
them.” 

“© yes, we can. Such people as Edward White, and the 
violent people he mixes with, hinder government. They do 
(what is very easy) find fault with every thing, but little could 
thy form wiser plans for the guidance of a large and mighty 
nation; though their clamour, did not God mercifully prevent, 
m ght throw the whole kingdom into confusion. On the con- 
tr ry, those who are enabled to possess their souls in patience— 
tasee the hand of their Divine guide in all that befalls them, and 
fully to accept every relief which his providence bestows, 
help our rulers,—help them to grapple with times of difficulty, 
and to obtain speedier restoration. There is also another way, 
by which we may effectually help; a way in which I fear many 
of our statesmen are themselves sadly deficient—I mean by 
earnest prayer. How often has sin brought chastisement upon 
us, and how often have blessings been withheld, because we 
sought them not from our Heavenly Father. We have not, 
because we ask not.” 

** But then, miss, do you mean to say, that if I ask God to 
keep us from going into ‘ The House,’ that he will keep us?” 

“ No, my poor friend; I cannot promise that, because the 
Lord may see it good for you to go there. But I can promise 
that if you commit yourself to him, as a reconciled Father in 
Christ, he will order all things for your real benefit. I can pro- 
mise, that even to this dreaded place, his presence shall go with 
you, and he will give you rest. He will enable you to feel the 
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mercy of such a refuge, if without it you must perish for want, 
and doubly to prize parochial relief, because it is a blessing, by 
which our country is distinguished from others. I will try hard, 
however, to get employment for you and your children, and will 
gladly render you all the help Ican. I should be truly grieved 
to part with Sarah, for I do hope she is gaining spiritual good. 
“But you know, dear child,” added Miss Handel, turning 
towards her, ‘‘ you cannot be taken to any place where God is 
not. And he is the effectual teacher, he the only all-sufficient 
friend.” 

Sarah burst into tears, but made no reply. 

“ Well, we will not talk upon this subject any longer ; you are 
not going at present, and I hope if it please God, you never may. 
One thing, however, I must tell you for your comfort,—I do 
think the children are kindly attended to, and instructed. And 
now let us read the thirty-fourth Psalm ; afterwards I will kneel 
down with you, and pray, that, if consistent with the Divine Will, 
you may be permitted to remain in your own dear home; but 
more earnestly will I entreat grace for you to say, ‘ Thy will, O 
Lord! be done.’” 

The young lady read the psalm, accompanying it by many 
sweet, touching, profitable, remarks: then simply and fervently 
she led them to the throne of grace, as children to a tender 
parent. Sweet was the expression of their countenances as 
they arose. It seemed to say, ‘‘ As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so does the Lord our God comfort us.” After having 
engaged one of the boys to go on some errands, and the woman 
to churn next day at a neighbouring farm, this young messenger 
of mercy left the cottage, where her visit had been like that of a 
ministering spirit. Both mother and daughter followed with their 
eyes till she was out of sight; then returning into the room, 
Sarah exclaimed, ““O mother! whenever Miss Handel calls, I 
think of the lines, 

‘Clothed in sanetity and grace, 
How sweet it is to see 
Those who passing, seek thy face, 
Or wait, O Lord, on thee. 
Such ever bring Thee where they come, 
Or going take Thee to their home.’” 
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For my own part, having heard the conversation of the three 
visitors, the question naturally arose in my mind, ‘ Which now 
of these three was neighbour to the poor widow and her children ?’ 
I felt at no loss in returning an answer; and the admonition, 
‘* Go thou, and do likewise,’ was powerfully impressed upon my _ 
heart. S. 8. 8. 


CATTLE, CANDLES, AND COLORS. 
(From “ Anecdotes of the Church of Rome."") 


“We were present to-day, (Sunday, January 18th, 1819), at 
one of the most ridiculous scenes I ever witnessed, even in this 
country. It was St. Anthony's Blessing of the Horses, which 
began on that saint’s day, and I understand lasts for a week ; but 
as this was a fesione, I rather imagine we saw it in its full 
glory. We drove to the church of the saint, near Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and could scarcely make our way through the street, 
from the multitude of horses, mules, asses, oxen, cows, sheep, 
goats, and dogs, which were journeying along to the place of 
benediction ; their heads, tails, and necks, decorated with bits of 
colored riband and other finery, on this their unconscious gala- 
day. The saint’s benediction, though nominally confined to 
horses, is equally efficacious, and equally bestowed upon all qua- 
drupeds ; and I believe there is scarcely a brute in Rome, or the 
neighbourhood, that has not participated in it. 

** An immense crowd were assembled in the wide open space in 
front of the church, and from the number of beasts and men, it 
looked exactly like a cattle fair. At the door stood the blessing 
priest, dressed in his robes, and wielding a brush in his hand, 
which he continually dipped in a large bucket of holy water that 
stood near him, and spirted at the animals as they came up, in 
unremitted succession, taking off his little skullcap, and muttering 
every time,—‘‘ Per intercessionem beati Antonii abbatis, hac ani- 
malia liberantur malis, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti. Amen.’ 

-“ The poor priest had such hard work in blessing, that he was 
quite exhausted and panting, and his round face looked fiery-red . 
‘with his exertions. The rider or driver of the creature, always 
gave some piece of money, larger or smaller, in proportion to his 
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means or generosity, and received an engraving of the saint and 
a little metallic cross; however, all animals might be blessed 


“Several well-dressed people, in handsome equipages, attended 
with-outriders in splendid liveries, drove up while we were there, 
and sat uncovered while the benediction was given; then, having 
paid what they thought fit, they drove off and made way for 
others. 

‘‘There is a peculiar and more solemn sort of blessing given to 
two lambs, on the 21st of January, at the church of St. Agnese 
fuori le mura, from the sainted fleeces of which are manufactured, 
I believe by the hand of nuns, two holy mantles, called Pallj, 
which the Pope presents to the archbishops as his principal 
shepherds. It is incredible the sums of money that used to be 
given in former days, for the least scrap of these precious gar- 
ments ; but times are sadly changed, as an old priest pathetically 
observed to me.”"— Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 

[These very palls, by the way, form part of the archiepiscopal 
arms, in Protestant England, though we believe the original is not 
now worn by our archbishops. Nor must we indulge in unmeasured 
ridicule at the next item in our catalogue of Romish absurdities. } 

“ The following specimen of the “ sorceries” which are to be 
found in ‘‘ The Roman Missal, for the use of the laity, containing 
the masses appointed to be said throughout the year.” London, 
published by Keating and Brown, without date. It is in Latin 
and English. 

At the Blessing of the Candles. 

Let us pray. Domine sancte, 
“Holy Lord, Father Almighty, and Eternal God, who didst 
create all things out of nothing, and by the labor of the bees 
following thy command, hast brought this liquor to the perfec- 
tion of wax; and who, on this day, (Feb. 2), didst accomplish 
the desire of the righteous Simeon, we humbly beseech thee, that 
by the invocation of thy most holy name, and by the intercession 
of blessed Mary, ever a virgin, whose festival we this day devoutly 
celebrate, and by the prayers of all thy saints, thou wouldst 
vouchsafe to bless -- and sanctify ++ these candles, for the 
service of men, and for the good of their bodies and souls in all 
places; and that thou wouldst please mercifully to hear from 
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thy holy temple, and from the throne of thy majesty, the prayers 
of this thy people, who desire to carry them in their hands with 
reverence, and with sacred hymns to praise thy name; and shew 
mercy to all that cry out unto thee, whom thou hast redeemed 
by the precious blood of thy beloved Son. R. Amen. 

[We are sadly afraid that some of our Protestant countrymen 
must have stolen a leaf from this book, when they enjoined the 
bicssing of regimental colors and war weapons. They have, 
however, considerably improved upon the hint. God taught the 
bee to make wax, but we do not think He ever superintended, or 
even sanctioned, the manufacture of flags and swords. Let those 
who are without sin cast the first stone. | 


Gnqguiries and Correspondence. 


Intercession for Sin. 

Dear Siz,—Will you, through the medium of your valuable Ma- 
gazine, oblige me with an explanation of 1 John v. 16, “ There is a 
sin unto death, 1 do not say that he shall pray for it.’”’ 

Yours respectfully, 
JANE. 


There are certain sins, which the legislature always punishes 
with death—capital offences, in fact, for which no intercession 
can avail. Do not, therefore, so far rebel against the civil insti- 
tutions under which you live, as to pray for a reverse of sentence 
in such cases. But if the punishment may be commuted, do 
y‘ur utmost to save a brother so condemned. 

There are likewise other sins, which God steps out of his place 
t punish with temporal death, such as those of the disobedient 

pphet, in 1 Aings xiii. 24, or of Ananias and Sapphira. Do 
there circumstances, God will be diverted 
from His purpose by your prayers, even though offered in the 
spirit mentioned in the preceding verses. 

We see no reason whatever for supposing that any reference 
is here made to what is strictly called the unpardonable sin, 
and is denounced in Matt. xii. 31, 32. 
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Pillars of the Earth. 

Dear Sin.—Having seen with much gratification, the promptitude 
of your replies to young enquirers, will you favor me with an ex- 
planation of 1 Samuel ii. 8, “ The pillars of the carth are the Lord’s, 
and he hath set the world upon them.”” How can the earth be sup- 
ported by pillars, while continually revolving round the sun ? 

Chatham. HvuGENIvs, 


The passage, occurring as it does in a song of praise and prayer, 
must be interpreted with poetical license, and not in the spirit of 
rigid criticism. All that is meant by it is, that God has not only 
founded, but still maintains, the world by his power and wisdom. 

A literal interpretation of the text would not however affect 
the question of the earth’s revolution, though it would certainly 
be most unfair to insist upon so understanding it, 


Various Questions. 


Dear Sir,—Will you, through the medium of your. valuable 
magazine, kindly answer the following queries ? 

1. There appears to me to be a contradiction in Romansy, 7. Is 
not a righteous man accounted a good man ? 

2. God made a promise to Noah, that while the ewth remained, 
there should be always seed time and harvest, ( Genesis viii, 22.) and 
yet we read in the history of Joseph, (Genesis xlv.6,) of “ five years in 
the which there shall be neither earing nor harvest.” 

38. Do you think that it is wrong for Christians to raffle, if done 
with a good motive, and for a charitable purpose? Does not St. Paul 
say, we must not do evil that good may come? 


Your obliged, 
Mary C, 

1. Some commentators make a distinction between the 
“ righteous,”’ and the *‘ good” man. We cannot see, however, 
any reason for so doing, as no contradiction is implied in the 
passage, supposing the terms to be synonymous. “‘ Scarcely for 
a good man, would one die; yet, supposing he would do so, he 
would not shew so great a degree of love as Christ did, for He 
died neither for a friend, nora good man, but for enemies and 
sinners.” 
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2. The promise made to Noah (Gen. viii. 22 ) is to be under- 
stood generally ; but no general laws are to prevent God from 
exercising special visitations of the kind referred to. The 
recent failure of the potato crop, and of the harvests of Europe, 
migght.otherwise be regarded as violations of his covenant. 

“i. Raffling is gambling: and all kinds of gambling, whether 
umler the name of sweeps, art-unions, or any others, are 
decidedly wrong, The motive cannot sanctify the means. 


Trees of Life and Knowledge. 


Iiegan Sin,—Favors already received, for which I beg to present 
my -hearty thanks, have induced me again to trouble you with my 
diffoulties, the solution of which would be esteemed an additional 
favor, and demand renewed gratitude. 

We are told (Genesis ii. 9,) that the Tree of Life was in the midst 
of the garden, and the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil; and in 
verses 16 and 17, that our first parents might freely eat of every tree 
but the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. 

In chapter iii. 22, we are farther informed that Adam and Eve ate 
of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, but not of the Tree of 
Life: and that if they partook of the Tree of Life, it would impart unto 
them eternal life; from which I infer that they were banished from 
the garden, not for eating of the forbidden tree, but lest they should 
live for ever by eating of the Tree of Life. 

They might freely eat of every tree but one, and yet were banished 
from the garden lest they should eat also of another. Again, the two 
trees (if two) are said to be in the midst of the garden, (ch. ii. 9,) 
yet Eve speaks, (iii. 3,) of the tree in the midst of the garden as the 
forbidden tree. 

Do the names, “ Tree of Life” and “Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil,” necessarily signify two trees? Ifso, was the Tree 
of Life forbidden? If not, why did not our first parents partake of it? 

A reconciliation of these apparent diserepancies would much oblige, | 

Yours, &c., TT. R. 


The Tree of Life, and the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, were two distinct trees, both occupying the midst of the 
garden of Eden. | 

The last of these bore the forbidden fruit, for eating which 
Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise. 
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Of the Tree of Life we have already expressed an opinion 
(p.185). No prohibition seems to have existed with respect to it 
until our first parents had fallen; and indeed the reason then 
given for that prohibition, would have been no reason at all, had 
they continued in a state of innocence. 


Sunday School Regulations. 


Dear Str,—I have engaged myself at a Sunday school for some 
time past, and trust I have in some degree gained the affections of the 
boys in my class, and have strong grounds of hope that my feeble 
endeavors have been clothed with power in the experience of two of 
them. Notwithstanding, the system of the school is very defective, 
the conduct of the superintendent is by no means justifiable, and there 
are certain rules recently enforced, to which I cannot submit; I have 
therefore, a strong desire to know whether I ought to abandon this 
sphere of usefulness, or continue there, disregarding the regulations I 
object to. With the most sincere wish to act so as to give no offence 
to man, and to promote the glory of God, advice is asked by 

A Youno Sunpay Scnoot Teacner, 


We congratulate our young friend: on the success of his en- 
deavors to do good, assuming that the result is what he anti- 
cipates. 

He should, however, bear in mind, that whilst it was optional 
with him, whether he would subject himself to a system so 
defective as he represents it to be, when he joined the Sunday 
school referred to, it is now no question whether he shall con- 
form to its regulations. | 

We know of no human system of any kind, that is altogether 
_ free from errors, but in many cases these imperfections have 
little to do with its practical working. In the question, how- 
ever, now under consideration, the case is widely different, and 
we cannot therefore advise our correspondent to continue in an 
office where he is in open rebellion against what he considers 
‘ unjustifiable conduct,” in the superintendent ; and under laws 
to which he is resolved not to submit. 

Had our young friend stated more fully the nature of the ob- 
noxious regulations, we should have been better able to advise 
him. As the matter stands at present, we have no means of 
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judging whether they are not really necessary for the proper 
management of the school. Many rules in themselves salutary, 
are exceedingly galling to those who have not been properly dis- 
ciplined ; and speaking from experience, we think few persons 
so difficult to manage as Sunday school teachers. They are apt, 
oftentimes, to imagine that because their services are voluntary 
and gratuitous, they are under no laws whatever, and will con- 
sequently come when they please, and absent themselves without 
any better reason than their own caprice. Want of punctuality, 
too, when they think proper to attend, is another characteristic of 
the class referred to, and we can easily suppose that, in many 
instances, rules for the prevention of such crying evils as these, 
would not be readily submitted to. 

Our advice is, do your best to promote the glory of God in that 
way which you have reason to believe he has already blessed, by 
instructing the young, either at their parents’ houses, your own, 
or in any other school, to the regulations of which you can con- 
scientiously conform; but by no means remain where you are, 
practically to teach disobedience and rebellion to your young 
charge. 


Acts of Jesus. 


Deak Sir,—Will you, through the medium Of your useful Magazine, 
favor me with an explanation of John xxi. 25. Does it not seem im- 
probable, considering the state of printing at this present time ? 

Yours respectfully, 
THomaAs. 


The expression is unquestionably hyperbolic, but was very 
common amongst the old Jewish writers, as well as the poets 
and orators of Greece and Rome. See an admirable note on this 
text in the Pictorial Bible. 


Original Sin. 

Dear Sre,—lIt is said in Scripture, that man is born in sin, and 
shapen in iniquity, (Psalm li. 5,) Being born with tendencies to evil, 
and not to holiness, why is he to be punished for not complying with 
the Gospel, of which it is said “ He that believeth not shall be con- 


demned ¢ "’ Yours respectfully, 
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Because those evil tendencies may be counteracted. The 
world is not condemned for being in darkness through the force 
of circumstances, but for loving darkness rather than light. 

The fact of man’s inherent depravity, so far from being any 
argument against his reception of the Gospel, is one of the 
strongest inducements to embrace it. Christ came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners. None, therefore, but those who are “‘ born | 
in sin,” are eligible to receive its blessings. | 


The Messiah. 


Deak S1r,—Do you think that persons who truly believe Jesus to 
be the promised Messiah, and obey him in that character, according to 
the predictions of the Old Testament, and the testimony of the apostles 
concerning him, are doubtless “ born of God?” 

Yours very respectfully, 
Navuticus, 


The terms.‘ Messias” and “‘ Christ” are identical, and both imply 
The Anointed One. By obedience to the Messiah, therefore, as 
the subject of prophecy and apostolic teaching, we understand | 
nothing less than a reception of the Gospel. Before we can thus 
believe, we must necessarily be “‘ born of God,” as it is the 
peculiar office of the Holy Ghost to “ take of the things of Christ 
and shew them unto us,” and to impart that spirit of obedience, 
by which our sincerity must be witnessed to the world. 

Monastic Life. 

Sir,—You would greatly oblige me if, through the medium of your 
Magazine, you would present me with an exposition of James i. 27, as 
it was quoted to me by a young friend, as favoring nunneries, con- 
vents, &c. 


A Distant Reader of your interesting Magazine, 
Paris. 


Those Romanists who can urge this lesson of practical holiness, 
as a warrant for monastic institutions, must indeed be at their 
wits’ end for an argument. The active, self-denying philan- 
thropy, and eminent purity inculcated in the text, may be looked 
for in vain in “ nunneries, convents, &c.”” which, to say the best 
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of them, are but receptacles for the indolent and aseless; and 
are very often the scenes of gross immorality, and revolting super- 
stition. 

' If the “ pure religion and undefiled” here described, were that 
of Romanism, we should at once declare ourselves converts: but 
the whole history of Popery, from first to last, shews that it is 
no such thing. 


On this subject a little pamphlet has come to hand most op- 
portunely— Anecdotes of the Roman Catholic Church in the 19th 
century.* It thus describes these pure and active philanthropists 
of the Roman church. “ The re-establishment of female monastic 
orders is a mode of imprisonment for life, and instances are re- 
corded in which a forced adoption of the veil has led to frenzy, 
parricide, and despair. The order of Santa Theresa is the most 
severe. Its unfortunate votaries are doomed to unceasing mid- | 
night vigils and daily fasts; to penance, austerity, and mortifi- 
cation, in every possible form, while all intercourse with their 
friends, all indulgence of the sweet affections of nature, are as 
sedulously interdicted as if these were crimes of the blackest dye. 
To all intents and purposes, to all the duties, pleasures, and 
hopes of this life, they are as completely dead as if the grave had 
already closed over them. And what is it but a living death, a 
more lingering mode of being buried alive? There is in Rome a 
convent, called, and justly called, the sepolio vivo, (buried alive) 
in which are buried contumacious or fanatic nuns, from all con- 
vents —females condemned by the Inquisition for too little or too 
much religion—and wives whose husbands and fathers have the 
means to prove they deserve, or the interest to procure, the order 
for such a dreadful punishment. Instances have occurred where 
mere resistance to the will of a parent, or causeless jealousy 
conceived by a husband, have been followed by this horrible 
vengeance. None but its victims may enter, and none of them 
may quit it.—Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iii. pp. 187, 
188. 


* This work consists chiefly of extracts illustrative of the superstitions and 
absurdities of Popery in our own day; and though we do not think that the 
best method of advancing Protestantism is to ridicule Romanism, we have no 
fault to find with it but its excessive price. A tract of 8 pages for eighteen- 
pence, affords a very unfair criterion of what “ Publishing im the nineteenth 
century ™ either is, or ought to be. It might be well issued at two-pence. 
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Sin and the Law. 
Dear Str,—Will you favor me with an explanation of Romans vii. 97 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
Pimiico. G. D. W. 


Without a law by which to judge of sin, we cannot of course 
know that we are sinful, or in the strong language of the Gospel, 
dead ; and if not dead, we must necessarily be alive. But when 
the commandment comes—when God brings home to us His 
righteous law, with all its terrors, we see our lost estate, and 
“sin revives.” It stands before us in all its living deformity, 
and we feel that we are not only impotent before it, but actually 
its victim, condemned, lost, dead. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


Every one has heard of Frederick Douglass, the fugitive slave, 
whose animated denunciations of American slavery have lately created 
80 great a sensation in London and the provinces. Of late, too, his 
name has been somewhat prominently before the public, in conse- 
quence of his unjust treatment by the owners of the vessel in which he 
was about to return to America, After having engaged his berth, he 
was in no very courteous terms refused a passage in consequence of the 
very prominent part he had taken in the Anti-slavery movement. He 
has, however, arrived out ere this, and is about to call into his service 
that most tremendous of all auxiliaries, the printing-press; to forward 
the great work he has undertaken, and for which he appéars to be so 
admirably qualified. For though “ guilty of a skin not colored like 
our own,’’ his oratorical and literary abilities are of no mean order, as 
those who have heard him speak, or read his published narrative, are 
well able to testify. 

Mr. Douglass is now verging towards his thirtieth year, having been 
born in Talbot county, Maryland, about 1818, We sincerely trust 
that a long life of usefulness is before him. He isa fine, manly- 
looking, out-speaking man, with little of the negro cast of countenance. 
But for his woolly hair and dark complexion, indeed, he might well 
pass for an Englishman, to which country, we believe, his heartless 
and inhuman father owed his origin. 

Born under the revolting circumstances of slavery, however, he never 
knew more of him than that he was white man, (so much for the guilt 
of color,) nor was he ever accurately informed respecting the date of his 
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own birth, so that his present age is in some degree matter of conjec- 
ture. Of his mother he thus speaks— 

“‘T never saw my mother, to know her as such, more than four or 
five times in my life; and each of these times was very short in 
duration, and at night. She was hired by a Mr. Stewart, who lived 
about twelve miles from my home. She made her journey to see me 
in the night, travelling the whole distance on foot after the per- 
formance of her day's work. She was a field hand, and a whipping is 
the penalty of not being in the field by sun-rise, unless a slave has 
special permission from his or her master to the contrary—a permission 
which they seldom get, and one that gives to him who gives it, the 
proud name of being a ‘kind master.’ I do not recollect ever seeing 
my mother by the light of day. She was with me in the night. She 
would lie down with me and get me to sleep, but long before I waked, 
she was gone, Very little communication ever took place between us. 

Death soon ended what little we could have, while she lived, and with 
it her hardships and sufferings. She died when I was about seven 
years old, on one of my master’s farms, near Lee’s Mill. I was not 
allowed to be present during her illness, at her death, or burial. She 
was gone long before I knew anything about it.’’* 

There is so much of filthiness, immorality, and cruelty connected 
with the slave-holding system, that we are compelled to suppress many 
of its most revolting details. We place, however, in juxta position a 
few facts relative to the treatment, by one and the same master, of his 
horses and slaves, which will, we think, satisfy our young readers that 
the quadruped has infinitely the advantage of the poor creature formed 
after God’s image. 

Colonel Lioyd, under whom the young Douglass acted, literally, as 
the servant of his servant, kept a splendid riding equipage, under the 
care of two slaves, old Barney and young Barney, father and son. 


The Horse. 

“In nothing was Col. Lloyd 
more particular than in the ma- 
nagement of his horses. The 
slightest inattention to these was 
unpardonable, and was visited 
upon those under whose care 
they were placed, with the severest 
punishment.” p. 16.) 


The Man. 

“Col. Lloyd had three sons 
and three sons in law. All of 
them lived at the Great-house 
farm, and enjoyed the luxury of 
whipping the servants when they 
pleased, from old Barney down 
to William Wilkes the coach- 
driver. I have seen one of his 
sons in lew, make one of the 


* Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, 3rd Eng. Ed. pp. 2, 3. 
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“It was painful to stand near 
the stable-door, and hear the 
various complaints against the 
keepers when a horse was taken 
out for use. ‘This horse has 
not had proper attention. He 
has not been sufficiently rubbed 
and curried.’ (p. 17.) 


“He has not been properly 
fed: his food was too wet, or too 
dry : he got it too soon, or too 
late. He had too much hay and 
not enough of grain, or he had 
too much grain and not enough 
of hay.” (p. 17.) 
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house-servants stand off from 
him a suitable distance to be 
touched with the end of his whip, 
and at every stroke raise great 
ridges on his back.” (p. 18.) 

At the tender age of seven or 
eight, young Douglass was sent 
to Baltimore. How well he had 
been “* rubbed and curried,” will 
appear from his own words. “I 
received this information about 
three days before my departure. 
I spent the most part of all these 
three days in the creek, washing 
and preparing myself for my de- 
parture. I spent this time in 
washing, chiefly because Mrs, 
Lucretia (Col. Lloyd's married 
daughter) told me I must get all 
the dead skin off my feet and 
knees, before I could go to 
Baltimore, for the people in 
Baltimore were very cleanly, and 


would laugh at me if I looked 
dirty.”’ (pp. 27, 28.) 
“Our food was coarse corn- 
. meal boiled. This was called 
| mush. It was put into a large : 
| wooden tray or trough, and set 
; down on the ground, The chil- 
: dren were then called, like so 
| many pigs, and like so many 4 
; pigs they would then come and : 
devour the mush; some with 4 
oyster-shells, others with pieces ; 
of shingle, some with naked 7 
hands, and none with spoons, % 
He that ate fastest got most; he 4 
that was strongest secured the ;. 
best place; and few left the r 
trough satisfied.” (p. 27.) 4 
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“He was too hot, or too “T suffered much from hunger, 
cold.” (p. 17.) but much more from cold. In 
hottest summer and coldest win- 
ter, I was kept almost naked— 
no shoes, no stockings, no jacket, 
no trousers, nothing on but a 
coarse, tow-linen shirt, reaching 
only to my knees. I had no bed. 
I must have perished with cold, 
but that, the coldest nights, I 
used to steal a bag which was 
used for carrying corn to the 
mill. 1 would crawl into this 
bag, and there sleep, on the cold, 
damp, clay floor, with my head 
in and feet out. My feet have 
been so cracked with the frost, 
that the pen with which I am 
writing might be laid in the 
gashes.” (p. 27.) 

We are much too apt to consider the slave as a mere abstraction— 
as something to be flogged and starved with comparative impunity. 
Could we, however, be brought into actual contact with this class of 
our fellow-creatures, our feelings on the subject of slavery would be 
very different. Let us endeavor for one moment to identify the 
trembling little fellow creeping like a pig to his feeding trough, and 
condemned to habits almost as filthy; or meekly acquiescing in 4 
wa process little short of suffocation, for the sake of that warmth which 
cin was really necessary to keep body and soul together; with the fine 

stalwart figure of Frederick Douglass, as we listen to his manly elo- 
quence, and attempt to estimate his mental stature and acquirements; 
and we shall feel our whole spirit stirred within us at the eontempla- 
tion of that unparalleled atrocity which seeks to cast individuals of 
nobler mould than their aggressors, into the thrice-heated furnace of 
bodily, mental, spiritual bondage! America may well be proud of her 
“ stripes ;"" but let her, for the sake of all that bears the semblance of 
consistency, blot out for ever from her banner, the “ stars’ that have 
too long looked down upon her blood-stained institutions, and listened 
to the daring impiety and hypocrisy of her loud vauntings of liberty. 
The Celts, of old, boasted that they feared nothing, but that the 
heavens should fall, With how much more reason may those fear it, 
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the cry of whose wickedness has so long gone ‘up, and whose soil is 
still watered with the ‘‘red rain” of human blood, drawn from the 
veins, not only of quailing men of full stature, but of women, and of 
children who can scarcely distinguish between the right hand and the 
left ! 

We have seen that Frederick Douglass went to Baltimore when quite 
achild. Here he continued till 1832, when he went to live with a 
grandson of Colonel Lloyd, and shortly afterwards with Mr. Covey. 
Here, before the expiration of a week, he received a severe flogging, 
And what do our young readers think this was for? For being run 
away with, and twice escaping death almost by miracle; his master 
having entrusted him, for the first time in his life, with the charge of 
two unbroken oxen! For one year he suffered under this heartless 
wretch, scarce a week passing without a whipping. 

Happy is it for human nature that man cannot by the most brutal 
and debasing cruelty enchain the mind. He may shut up the ordinary 
avenues of instruction, but it has still “ meat to eat that he knows not 
of.” Borne down by excessive labor, and “ made to drink the bitterest 
dregs of slavery,” the soul of Frederick Douglass would still catch the 
inspiration of the scene, as he stood on the wide-watered shore of 
Chesapeake bay; and thoughts—great, God-begotten thoughts—of 
liberty, find entrance to his heart of hearts. 

“ Our house,” says he, “ stood within a few rods of the Chesapeake- 
bay, whose broad bosom was ever white with sails from every quarter 
of the habitable globe. Those beautiful vessels robed in purest white, 
so delightful to the eye of free men, were to me so many shrouded 
ghosts, to terrify and torment me with thoughts of my wretched 
condition. I have often in the deep stillness of a summer's Sabbath, 
stood all alone upon the lofty banks of that noble bay, and traced with 
saddened heart and tearful eye, the countless numbers of sails moving 
off to the mighty ocean. The sight of these always affected me 
powerfully. My thoughts would compel utterance; and there, with 
no audience but the Almighty, I would pour out my soul's complaint 
in my rude way, with an apostrophe to the moving multitude of 
ships. 

“You are loosed from your moorings, and are free. I am fast in 
my chains, and am a slave. You move merrily before the gale; and I, 
sadly, before the bloody whip! You are freedom’s swift-winged angels 
that fly round the world: I am confined in bands ofiron. O! that I 
were free. O! that I were on one of your gallant decks, and under 
your protecting wing. Alas! between me and you, the troubled 
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waters roll. Goon! goon! O! that I could also go. Could I but 
swim! If I could fly! O! why was I born a man, of whom to make 
a brute! The glad ship is gone: she hides in the dim distance. I 
am left in the hottest hell of unending slavery. ..... I have only 
one life to lose. I had as well be killed running as die standing. 
Only think of it: one hundred miles straight north, and I am free! 
Try it? Yes: God helping me, I will.” 

Are these the drivellings of an idiot—a brute—a man-monkey, fit 
only to be enslaved? Are they not rather the high resolves and rea- 
sonings of a thinking, noble, intellectual, piece of workmanship bear- 
ing the stamp and signature of God's own hand? Yet these are the 
communings of a slave, now resolved in God’s strength to be a slave 
no longer. 

Douglass, after exchanging masters, and enduring another year of 
bondage, makes the attempt he speaks of and is betrayed; but his 
purpose remains unchanged. By some means or other, which he 
prudently refrains from detailing, a second attempt proves successful, 
and on the 3rd of September 1838, he leaves his chains and reaches 
New York, without the slightest interruption. Here he changes his 
original name of Bailey to that of Johnson, and marries a free woman, 
named Anna Murray, about a fortnight afterwards. The name of 
Douglass, by which he is now known, he found it necessary to assume 
at New Bedford, the Johnsons, in that place, being rather more 
numerous than the Smiths in this country. 

May God speed his efforts in the good cause of freedom ; and raise 
up thousands of fellow-helpers in the same work, His mission isa 
high one, and we may well believe that In the fact of his being called 
10 it, there je involved this important lesson | that color is not only no 
excuse for oppreasion, but no criterion of mental stature, The mere 
circumstance that a negro is to be the schoolmaster of the “ greatest 
nation upon airth,"’ as the slaveholding “freemen’’ of the New World 
delight to call themselves, is indeed, not a little calculated to “ give 


us pause” in our supercilious bearing towards our dark brethren of 
the south. 
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Wuew I see the husbandman well contented with the cold of frost 
and snow in the winter, because though it chilleth the ground, yet it 
killeth the charlock ; though it check the wheat somewhat in growing, 


yet it choketh the weeds from growing at all; why should I be moved 
at the Winter of Affliction ’— Warwick. 
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THE CHILDLESS. 
From Hogg's Weekly Instructor. 
When I think upon the childless, how I sorrow for the gloom 
That pervades the silent chambers of their still and joyless home! 
They do not hear the gleesome sound of infant voices sweet, 
The gush of fairy laughter, or the tread of tiny feet. 


Their hand the little shining head can never fondly press, 

They never on the coral lip imprint a warm caress, 

They never hear a lisping tongue pronounce their name in prayer, 
Or watch beside the cradle of a slumberer calm and fair. 


Their age is dull and lonely ; in the solemn hour of death 

No fond and weeping offspring receive their parting breath; 

And they feel the hollow nothingness of honors, lands, and name, 
Knowing that those who love them not the heritage must claim. 


Thus I sorrow'd for the childless; but, ere long, in happier mood, 
I thought how Providence o’errules each earthly thing for good : 
With the pleasures of the parent their lot I had compared, 

But dwelt not on the trials and the troubles they were spared. 


They know not what it is to stand an infant sufferer by— 

To mark the crimson fevered cheek, the bright and restless eye ; 
And feel that in that feeble breast, that form of fragile make, 
Their happiness is garner’d up, their earthly hopes at stake, 


They know not, as the mind unfolds, how hard it is to win 
The little heart to eling to good, and shun the ways of sin ; 
They reck not of the awful charge, amid a world of atrife, 
To train a tenant for the skies, an helr of endless life, 


They see not the small coffin laid beneath the heavy sod, 

Striving to school their bursting breasts to bear the stroke of God, 
Then turning to the dreary home, once gay with childish mirth, 
To view the silent nursery—the sad, deserted hearth. 


Yet, is it not a blessed thought that we have One above 

Who deals to us our varied gifts with such impartial love ? 

Let not another’s favor’d lot our anxious minds molest ; 

God knows alike his need and ours, and judges for the best. 

He wisely with some shadowy cloud o’erspreads our brightest day; 
He kindly cheers our deepest gloom with some benignant ray; 
And we may safely rest on Him, whose loving mercy lies 


Not only in the good he sends, but that which he denies. 
Mas. Aspyr, 
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MORNING HYMN. 


While sleep enchained me ; 
Lord! till the morning light : 
Thou hast sustained me, 
Through the dark night ; 
And now my infant voice would raise 
The simple notes of grateful praise, 
And thank Thee for the tender care 
Which every hour I share. 


Repose has been pleasant, 


Poetry. 


Unbroken by distress, 
For thou wert present, 
To guard and bless ; 


How great, O Lord, muat be thy love, 

Thus to watch o'er me from above, 

Shielding a helpless child from fear. 
And dangers ever near. 


Many in sadness 


And pain are waking now, 


But joy and gladness 
Beam on my brow ; 


Oh! let health’s cheerful glow impress 
Upon my heart deep thankfulness ; 
And the fair bloom of childhood be 


Devoted unto thee! 


H. M. W. 


A THOUGHT, FROM AN OLD AUTHOR. 


Man fares, too often, as those drunkards fare 

Who know they have a house, but know not where ; 
And though their object and their way be plain, 
Disguised by wine, seek for them both in vain. 


How like the man who looks on earth for bliss ! 

Now that way turning, blindly, and now this ; 
Assured by something stirring in the breast, 

That He who made him, made him to be biest ; 

Yet failing to attain, and doomed to roam, 

A wand'rer, with a guide, and homeless, with a home ! 
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KINGSTHORPE. 


Tse pretty village of Kingsthorpe,;—situate a short 
distance north of Northampton, ‘obtained : considerable 
notoriety some years since from a foolish speculation’ con- 
nected with the place, A number of adventurers presuming 
on the probability of finding ¢oal at a moderate depth below 
the surface, commenced mining operations,.and for some 
time carried them forward with great spirit, till the paid-up 
capital of the eompany being: expended,. they were com: 
pelled to desist, just as match coal being; abstracted from 
the shaft as had beém previously thrown in by some 
designing speculators. A similar undertaking had béen 
entered into some time before, in the néighbourhood of 
Hastings, with the same ill-success, the adventurers having, 
in their wisdom, rejected such light as they might have 
obtained from practical geologists. 

In Domesday Book, Kingsthorpe is called Torp-——an old 
name for a village. Asami mnie, it received its present 


prefix; and the spring, fepresented to the left of ow 
engraving, is to this day called the King’s well. 
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THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuap. [X.—oNLY BELIEVE. 


Ir was during a second residence at Geneva that our beloved 
christian father, Mr. Thornton, enquired of us how we sped on 
our way, and heard with much interest all we had to relate 
respecting the glorious graces of that Holy One who dwelleth in 
eternity: and yet, as a father pitieth his children, so does He 
mercifully regard his chosen ones, for he knoweth their frame, 
and remembereth they are but dust. 

“Since you were here last year, my dear friends,” said Mr. 
Thornton, “‘ I have made the acquaintance of a pious old pastor, 
who has a little cure some ten or fifteen miles from Geneva. 
He is poor, it is true, and his chalet on the mountains is small, 
but the fresh water from the spring; the honey from his bees; 
his poultry-yard, and garden, fruitful with herbs, supply his 
table so abundantly, that his benevolent heart, like the patriarch’s 
of old, welcomes every guest, hastening to fulfil the command of 
the apostle who bids christian brethren to use hospitality one to 
another without grudging. ‘As every man hath received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” (1 Peter iv. 10.) 

“Should the day be fair to-morrow,” added Mr. Thornton, 
‘what say you, my young friends—shall we procure mules and 
visit our pastor of the mountains, in his own domains ?” 

You may be sure that we heartily expressed our pleasure at 
the proposition, and eagerly asked for more information respect- 


‘ing the history of the pastor Claude. 


“When a young man,” said Mr. Thornton, “he studied at 
one of the German Universities, where he gained for himself 
such a reputation for classical knowledge, that he had many 
pupils placed under his care, both German and English. His 
fame as a tutor spread far and wide, and he was offered the 
situation of instructor, I may say to a royal family, whose 
domains at one point touch upon Switzerland. This offer was 4 
high salary during the term of his tutorship, and a pension for 
life, with sundry perquisites, and chances of advancement, which 
would depend upon how he gained the good will of his 
employers ; but the family being Romanists, and he a Protestant, 
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it was stipulated that he should promise on his honor, that he 
would not speak to his noble pupils on or subjects. He 
was therefore forced to decline it. 

“Tl have said the pastor Claude was a pretaitainl and that he 
was not so in word only, is evident from this step, for God gave 
him strength to refuse all earthly gain that he might not be tempted 
to deny the fulness of his Saviour’s righteousness. And now, 
owing to this refusal of the high office that the great ones of the 
world in which he dwelt, had offered to him, princely favor was 
at once withheld; and its displeasure, and its frown, were made 
deeply to be felt by the pious Christian. His credit asa teacher, 
too, became blasted, as his enemies pointed out the danger of 
placing young men with him, whom they termed a zealous bigot; 
and thus, with his prospects blighted, and his once brilliant 
career tainted, he was led, divinely no doubt, to recall the days 
of his youth, the home of his childhood, the scenes of his 
fatherland; and an earnest longing came on him to return to his 
country, and to pass the rest of his life in teaching the un- 
educated mountaineers the truth as it had been revealed to 
himself. ‘‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good; that publisheth salvation; that 
saith unto Zion, thy God reigneth !"” 

“And now you must picture to yourself the pastor Claude, 
with staff in hand, and wallet, containing his few earthly 
possessions, and a small sum of money, fastened on his back, 
treading his way to his mountain-home. Much reading and 
mental study had turned his once-dark locks of an iron grey, 
which hung in curls upon his shoulders. His eyes beamed 
with holy love; for as the apostles of old, his mission was a 
divine one, and its purifying spirit breathed over his countenance. 
They were often raised in prayer; often dimmed with tears, for 
his lost parents, and for those sweet companions who had made 
his mountain home a little paradise. His step was firm, for the 
weight of his worldly goods could not hang heavily upon him 
by reason of their fewness, and he was still in the prime and 
vigour of manhood, though a stranger might have taken him for 
three-score. His purpose was to return to his paternal cottage 
in the mountains, and with his savings to live in great humility ; 
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tending the poor; reading, and praying to them; and as far as 
they would permit (for it must be understood, his native village 
professed to be under the rule of the Romanists) to teach them 
for what real end the Son of God had died. From those who do 
not understand the kind of life he intended to live in the moun- 
tains, his humble faith and Christian humility cannot receive the 
meed of approval they deserve. He was giving up a bright 
worldly career of luxury and honor, for a lowly chalet, and 
constant privation, for his income was extremely limited; and 
the society of the learned and gifted, for the ignorant peasant, 
and superstitious believer in false doctrines. Nor is it possible 
for the mere man of the world to comprehend that feeling by 
which one fitted for the most polished society, may be brought 
to delight in that of the most humble and simple among men. 

** When the good pastor,” continued our friend, “ arrived at 
his chalet, which had for years past been under the keeping of a 
peasant and his wife, he found his garden a wilderness: the 
fences of his smal! pasture ground broken down, his bee house 
without a roof, and his rustic porch fallen amid the weeds, whilst 
the coarse habits of his rude tenants, had allowed dust and litter 
to destroy every appearance of comfort in the interior. He did 
not remove the honest people, but urged them to such exertions 
as they were capable of, by laboring together with them at the 
rougher toils; whilst at other times, when their slow natures 
required rest, he added the finer touches to his improvements 
under the guidance of his own cultivated skill and taste. And 
thus he soon restored his mountain-home to what it had been 
An its best days ; making the most, as he said, of those weeks of 
‘the bright summer in which the shades of night rest only a few 
hours on the mountains which indent the horizon of his chalet. 

“But whilst thus engaged with these material objects of 
improvement, his mind was busy with that one great purpose 
for which he had thus withdrawn himself from the society of his 
equals. He found himself shut up within a valley approachable 


_ only by a narrow gorge, with aset of as ignorant boors as are 


to be found in any valley of Switzerland; some of them being 


: nominally papists, though probably few of them saw the interior 
sof a popish church oftener than twice a year; and others, 
*nominally of the reformed church; which last had as little 
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of real knowledge, and less even of forms, than their more 
misguided neighbours. 

“ For some time, as he himself tells the story, he was so left 
to himself that he could not see what he had best begin with, 
in effecting the good of these poor people.” “ But,’ added Mr. 
Thornton, “if it is settled that we are to visit our pastor to- 
morrow, I would much rather you should hear the account of 
what has been effected, from himself, than from me.” 

We were all of one mind as to undertaking the little scheme ; 
and it was at the first blush of morning that we were all en-route, 
each on his or her hired mule; to which was added a sumpter 
mule, with various provisions, lest we should press too heavily 
on the pastor's humble means. 

We first wound round that foot of the Saleves which lay in 
the way of a direct flight towards Chamouni, and being arrived 
on the other side, on a terrace road above the valley of the Arve, 
as it was hastening to throw itself into the Rhone, we entered 
on the view of the mountains, presenting glorious lights and 
shades, deeply indenting the horizon, and Jong lines of sparkling, 
dazzling snow, only interrupted where the rocks were too 
precipitous to support the slippery masses. 

But, I am not writing an itinerary, and.therefore shall proceed 
to say, that after having ambled away, nae more clatter than 
speed, until the sun was sufficiently high to illuminate every 
tin coping in the valley, we entered a short gorge or pass a@ little 
out of the direct road to Chamouni, and hence little known to 
wayfarers, and soon came out into a little valley in which was 
concentrated every feature, which in a larger, bolder way, renders 
Swiss scenery the wonder of all travellers of taste. On each side 
above us, as we entered towards the bottom of the valley, were 
lines of green alps or mountain-pastures, shut in at their highest 
edges by ranges of rocks; groups of magnificent trees were 
scattered here and there, and pure sparkling torrents dashing 
down from all quarters, and pouring their united streams along 
the bottom of the dell with a perpetual murmur. There, too, 
were to be seen the snowy mountains gleaming above the rocky 
edges of the ravine, on all sides, and in every direction, as if 
nothing were to be wanting to complete the landscape. On each 
side, along the ledges of the bank, were sweet cottages, with 
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their bee-houses, and flowery gardens, the store-houses of the 
bees; but we had advanced some way in this sweet region of 
quiet beauty, before Mr. Thornton pointed out the pastor’s 
domain to us, known by its more elegantly arranged garden, its 
porch, and shutters of green lattice work. It might have been 
known, too, by a second building at the bottom of the garden; 
one indeed of larger size than the house, yet, formed only of 
timber, and thatched, the doors and window frames, however, 
being painted, and, as Mr. Thornton told us, by the same hand 
as had painted those of the house. Could we have doubted the 
designation of this building we must have been made to under- 
stand it by a little pent-house on the roof wherein was suspended 
a bell. 

As we advanced, we observed the pastor himself, seated in a 

bower of his garden reading a small volume, which he suddenly 
shut on hearing the steps of our mules coming forward, with all 
the alacrity of one desiring to welcome the comer, be he whom 
he might. He was already a man past his prime; but his eyes 
were still bright, and although in his hair the grey tints prevailed, 
it fell in rich waves about his temples and over his shoulders. 
He reached the garden-gate before ourselves, and standing with 
it open, *“‘Come in, come in, dear friend,” he said to Mr. 
‘Thornton, “‘ most welcome are you with all those smiling ones 
‘nm your train.” No anxieties nor questionings as to how so 
‘many of us were to be entertained, seemed to trouble his 
welcome of us; he would give us all he could command, and 
what more could be required of him? However we had provided 
against this difficulty. 
* I could say much of the manner in which he led us into his 
house, and into his parlour, of which he had decorated the walls 
with Swiss views, painted by his own hands; and of the sweet 
and courteous manner with.which he proferred refreshment; 
which, however, we declined until dinner should be ready. But 
we expressed a wish to sit still awhile before we went out to 
explore the lovely environs. 


“You must shew us your garden, my friend,” said Mr. 
Thornton, “‘ and your chapel: I see that, since I have been here, 
you have added a bell-house and a bell. You are becoming 
extravagant, my friend, in your old age?” 
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“The bell was needed—it was needed : it is no luxury, dear 
brother,” replied our host, “ but you have not discovered a still 
greater acquisition which has been added; it is a stove for our 
chapel: so now our old people sit warmly when they come 
through the snow to our worship, and the little ones who come 
daily for instruction, are no longer liable to be stupified by cold 
during the winter months. Thus are we enriched to all bounti- 
fulness, and beyond all that in our faithless hearts we ever could 
have expected.” 

“ Faithless!” repeated Mr. Thornton; “do you call yourself 
faithless? Why, dear brother, is not that chapel which we see 
beyond those flowering shrubs, a standing proof of your faith? 
Have you not often told me, that when you had made no farther 
progress towards the acquirement of a building wherein to collect 
your poor neighbours for worship, and their children for instruc- 
tion, than forming its ground plan upon paper, you felt as fully 
assured that the plan would be carried out, as if all the money 
required were already in your coffers? What call you this but 
faith, dear friend ?”’ 

“ For which,” replied the pastor, “I can take no more merit 
to myself, than a child of Israel in the Wilderness could take 
merit for his daily supply of manna. Christ is the source and 
fountain of all excellence, and hence the apostle says, ‘I live by 
the faith of the Son of God.’ Through his faith, and his only, 
we are enabled to manifest the grace of faith, it not being our own 
in any other sense than in being continually supplied by the 
Divine Spirit. If, then, we are enabled to manifest this grace, 
we can take no credit to ourselves on that account, and must 
attribute all the glory to Christ, even when we seem to exercise 
it in the most remarkable manner.” 

So satisfied did the pastor seem with our entire acquiescence in 
this opinion, that at once throwing off all fear of being misunder- 
stood, he began to amuse us with his accounts of the various aids 
which had seemed, as he remarked, almost to have fallen on his 
undertakings like rain on the parched wilderness. “ It was one 
evening,” he continued, immediately after I had drawn my plans, 
fixed my site, and summed up my ways and means in a cipher, 
that standing on the very spot where now is erected the little 
platform in which I and the other elders read, I saw the figure of 
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a youth making leng steps up the valley; I knew by his long 
hair, open collar, peculiar coat and knapsack, that he was a 
stranger, probably from some distance; though I was not prepared 
to be clasped within a few minutes in his strong arms, nor to 
hear him cry, ‘ My father!’ ‘ My father!’ in tones as tender as 
those of the infant boy when he is first able to call his mother. 
This was Wilhelm Von Stretten, whom I had known as a 
small boy, vears before, when he was an apprentice to a builder 
ig Heidelberg, and whose young heart [ had won through the 
Divine favor, by presenting him witha copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, at that time a thing more difficult to be got at than now it 
is. The youth had served his time, and having been sent out to 


see the world, and to make his way in it according to the well- . 


known German custom; the first use which he had made of his 
liberty had been to come to me. He remained with me many 
weeks, and when | opened to him my plans respecting my chapel, 
his answer was, ‘ Silver I have none; and gold I have none; but 
you shall shew me your plan, and I will take proper measure- 
ments, and will dig your foundation. And when we have our 
foundation, he added, ‘ we need not be anxious respecting the 
superstructure’ His faith was not a vain one. He had scarcely 
deft me, when a young Englishman, whom I had known before I 
Jeft the public haunts of men, came to see me, finding his way, 
fMfor a day and a night, from Geneva; and when he saw the lines 
of poor Wilhelm’s foundation, and heard the story, he lamented 
his want of power to help me with money; ‘But,’ he said, ‘if 
you approve my plan, you shall make the flowers of the vallies 
and the mountains, the mosses and the moors, contribute to your 
undertaking. Send forth the young ones of your flock to gather 
specimens of all your plants, from the hyssop on the wall to the 
eedar on the mountain; you are a botanist, you can dry them, 
mark their names, and arrange them in herbals, and send them 
to me in England. He then pointed out the means,’ adding, ‘ if 
I do not exchange them for silver and gold, I will send you a 
free gift of the first twenty guineas I can honestly obtain.” 
“And this was done,” continued the pastor, “‘ and we were 
enriched beyond—vyes, far bevond—all! that even faith had ever 
enabled me to hope for, and in a way so sweetly that every little 
child in our humble valley has an added cause for loving our 
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place of worship, in feeling that the Almighty despises not even 
the smallest services of their little hands, when he is purposing 
a work of love.” 

“Oh,” added the pious pastor, as he arose to lead us out to 
explore his valley, ‘*‘ Grant, Lord! that when we have been 
enabled to bring forth a fruit of faith, we may never forget that 
thou who art its Author, art also its Finisher, Amen. 

M. M.S. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GENERAL ELECTION, 


We are no politicians, and have little faith in parties. We 
know very little, indeed, relative to the principles of government, 
and are not unfrequently led to believe that this little is of the 
wrong kind. As subjects, we ought, perhaps, to study, rather, 
how we may be ruled, than how to rule others; yet we are 
often forward to condemn those who govern us, and to set them 
right in matters of which we probably know much less than they 
do. 

Men talk of great principles in the political world, and never 
more loudly than on the eve of a General Election; but we 
usually find that these great principles mean neither more nor 
less than their own opinions ; — frequently very narrow, and some- 
times utterly contemptible, as resulting from hereditary prejudice 
or educational bias. Our only great principle in politics is that 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” If we have any wish to have a voice at such a juncture 
as the present, it is only that we may be instrumental in return- 
ing to Parliament, good men, in the highest sense of the expression 
—‘‘men fearing God and hating covetousness ;” and we have no 
sviopathy whatever with those who merge all other considerations 
in the desire to send partisans, and bigots, and special pleaders, 
whether in religious or secular matters, to the Commons. 

Yet we are far from feeling no interest in political elections. 
They seem to us to be fraught with a variety of useful lessons ;— 
the activity and energy they call forth, the thorough sifting and 
shaking, and threshing of opinions, theories, prejudices, and 
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traditionary tenets; the enunciation of broad and stable funda. 
mental principles which they elicit, and the shrewdness and 
worldly wisdom they bring into play, are often very instructive. 
Even the perfect liberty of thought, and good-tempered non- 
chalance of the masses on such occasions, are pleasant to the eye 
and ear of an Englishman; and he must be a crabbed fellow, in- 
deed, who can look on these passing drolleries of the people with 
contempt or indifference. 

‘The history of such elections is in itself a profitable study. 
Lm us look back only for a single generation, and realize, if we 
can, all the riot and drunkenness and wholesale bribery; the 
byter hatred and violence; the thorough subversion or suspension 
of all regular business for a week ora fortnight, and the pro- 
fligacy and prodigality of the rival candidates on such occasions ; 
and whatever may be our opinion upon general matters, we shall 
be compelled to allow that, upon this subject, the people of England, 
in our own day, have greatly the advantage of their predecessors. 
To get into Parliament was once only another phrase for getting 
into place, or at all events for lifting an individual into such a 
position as would assist him in advancing Ais own interests. 
Now, itis no such thing. Many a man goes into the legislature 
with a single eye to the good of his country, so far as he can 
understand the question. Though he has, of course, (as who has 
nots) his partialities and prejudices, he really means well, not 
merely to himself, his class or cligue, but to the land he lives in. 
We believe in patriotism; and we do not, and will not, think 
that a man is the less a patriot because he differs from us on 
questions of financial policy or church government, or holds his 
oWn convictions, on civil and religious matters, as sacred as we 
go ours. 

An election, in our own time, is a spirit-stirring thing, although 
be conducted with all possible order and decorum. Enthusiasm 
is in its very nature contagious, and it is almost impossible to 
Witness the ardour of the rival parties without ourselves becoming 
active partisans, But it is on such occasions, especially, that we 
are impressed with a sense of our high prerogative, as English- 
men, of thinking and acting with the most thorough independence. 
WVe feel that we are freemen. And every one else appears to 
geel it too. Even in the preliminary arrangements there is 
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nothing like coercion or compulsion, but our very predilections 
are respected; and beyond a card left at the door, — 


THE FAVOR OF 


YOUR VOTE AND INTEREST 


IS REQUESTED FOR 
MR. TURNER SCREWIN, 
CANDIDATE FOR 


‘ MUDHAVEN. 


—no solicitation is resorted to. On the polling ground the same 
independence is apparent on both sides.. A rude booth—some- 
thing between a common hoarding and a log-hut, is erected in 


the most convenient spot, probably on some large field or common; 
| and at this temporary shed all the active business of the election 
is carried on. You go there early in the morning and there is 

very little bustle. There are no barkers, nor touters, nor canvas- 

sers, to pull you here, or to push you there; to hurry you off 
nolens volens to vote for Screwin, your old and tried member, or 
to persuade you that Blabber is your true friend. No. Every 
thing is left to yourself, and you may vote for this man or that, 
| either or neither, as you feel inclined. The polling booth has 
; a gallery and ground floor. In the first, seated at a table with a 
few papers before him, sits the returning officer in conversation 
probably with a friend, or some elector whose right to vote is, 
pro hac vice, questionable. Except by these, the gallery is at pre- 
sent unoccupied, and the whole place has little of the air of 
business about it. Yet on the turf below, arranged in their proper 
compounds or divisions, are the poll-clerks, busily recording the 
votes of the electors, which you find amount, at this early period, 
to many hundreds. Loitering around, and especially in front of 
the hustings, are a good many idlers, with some of whom you 
have just a speaking acquaintance, though the majority are quite 
unknown to you. “ Screwin has it all his own way,” says one. 
‘Aye, but Blabber has not brought his best men up yet,” says 
another. “Think get in?’’ asks a third. “Sure of it ;” 
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replies a fourth. And thus the time passes on. The usual 
barriers around the common are removed, and coaches, cabs, flies, 
and vans, roll silently over the grass, set down their living cargoes, 
and either drive off again or draw up at a place appointed for 
them, in the rear of the polling-booth. The peripatetic tradesmen 
are all alive, and one great hulking fellow, with a truck as large 
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asm dining-table, takes up his stand in the very front of the 
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hustings quite heedless of the number of curious listeners or spec- 


tators he may displace by so doing. “‘ Now then! now then! 


I don't mean to se/! ‘em he shouts—‘I’m giving them away— 
here they are, twelve for a half-penny—rich mellow pears—|look 
at "em— here's a lot—who'll buy?—Screwin for ever! —Blabjgr, 
if you like—Wote for Hipps! it is all the same—here they are! 
Buy while you can,— now then—theresa handful.’ That fellow 
is an Englishman, and he feels it. He knows he is safe, and is 


perfectly at home in the very heart of the crowd, and during the 


- = 


intense excitement of an election. He is not one of your grum- 
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blers who is perpetually talking about thgintolerance and despot- 


ism—civil and religious—of the British constitution. If he have 
not as much liberty as he might have, he will never find out his 
want of it. Let him be happy, then, in his ignorance, and let us 
see if we cannot learn something from his example. 

The day is a very brilliant one; the sun’s excessive heat being 
tempered by a light breeze that plays with the flags decorating 
the poll-booth and the vans of the rival candidates. The scene 


~~ 


is enlivened also by several bands of music, and the moving 
panorama has a most exciting aspect as the contest becomes more 
serious, and the crowd thickens. Though the result must be 
anything but pleasing to the losing candidate, the most perfect 
good humour appears to pervade the whole assembly. And now 
the great questions of the day begin to tell upon the chances of 
the candidates. ‘“ No popery!"’ “ No flogging!” ‘ No palace- 
prisons!” ‘Cheap bread!” A day's wages for a day's work !” 
“Civil and religious liberty!”” “No monopoly!” ‘“ No class- 
legislation !"" These and other war cries have been raised by the 
several candidates and their supporters; and the electors are now 
prepared to give its due weight to each and all. Perhaps they 
are wrong in their opinions—perhaps they are right. But 
whether wrong or right in mere matters of detail, almost all are 
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agreed in the great principles involved. No one, for instance, 
doubts that popery is a bad thing—a grievous curse—a soul- 
destroying system. The cry, to be sure, is rather antiquated, 
and has served as many and as widely different purposes in its 
day, as many others; but it is still sound at the core, and there 
is something calling for deep thankfulness in the fact that rich 
and poor have not only a voice, but a vote, in the matter. The 
masses are really awake to the atrocities of Romanism ; and by 
this standard, their “ old and tried member ” is to be tried once 
more and—found wanting. His opponent heads the poll by hun- 
dreds. Let us all, as Englishman, use our right as not abusing 
it, and declare to every constituency throughout the kingdom 
that Amalek shall be destroyed for ever. 

You may tell by the starch and consequential air of that old 
gentleman in the long gaiters, that he is not unfriendly to severest 
discipline. The “no flogging ”’ cry is to him a silly, squeamish, 
thing. ‘“* We must have order in the army, cost what it may.” 
This is his doctrine: he has been brought up in it, and he means 
now to act it out, for he gives a plumper for its advocate in the late 
parliament. He might be right were not discipline a growing 
thing. With brutes, brute force may be necessary; but when 
the brute becomes a man, we should try, perhaps, some gentler 
influence. God never made his crowning-work to be thus mur- 
derously dealt with—to writhe, perhaps to die, beneath the lash 
of his fellow. If we cannot loosen, let us cut, the gordian knot, 
and change our cry of “‘ No flogging in the army !"’ for “‘ No army 
to flog in!’ What a burning curse is war upon the morals of the 
country! What a drag on its resources—a very dragon of 
Wantley, eating up nine-tenths of our national revenue, enormous 
as it is, and drawing from the pockets of every householder in the 
kingdom six or seven times as much as all his other taxes put to- 
gether. Avoiding, as we do,; all party questions in politics, we 
give no opinion as to the expediency of a national plan of educa- 
tion. But figures are of no party; and figures tell us, so far as 
the expence of such a proposition is concerned, that for every 
shilling required for the mental and_moral training of our fellow 
creatures, we now contribute five and twenty pounds to drill and 
decorate, and teach the arts of murder and manoeuvring to, these 
so-called guardians of our lives and liberties. 
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What can we say of the other topics of the day. Shall we 
champion a class ourselves, whilst crying out against class- 
legislation? Shall we make the air ring again with shouts of 
** No monopoly!”’ when we bear about with us the veriest monopo- 
list in the world—a heart that, whether renewed or unrenewed, 
still seeks its own, and strives to agcrandize itself? Shall we 
clamour for cheap bread and high wages, without considering for 
a moment that our two demands are antagonistic; or voci‘erate 
for our rights, that we may make wrongs of them? Let us rather 
be thankful that we have wiser heads to plan and abler hands to 
work for us than we possess ourselves. Shall we protest, with 
some, that our religious liberties are assailed, and yet refuse our 
support to religious men when we have the opportunity of return- 
ing them? Is it not possible that these “ religious " grievances are 
mis-named? Are they not rather sectarian crotchets, in which 
we have been born and brought up, seeing how unwilling we are 
to trust their settlement to those whom we cannot for one moment 
ddhbt are as much men of God as ourselves, though they recog- 
nize a different form of church government, and pass under a 
different name? | 

“ But think,” say some grumblers, of “ our civil disabilities!” 
Why! the very joyousness of the scene before you ridicules 
such an idea. Do we look like bondmen? The whole moving 
mass upon this wide common seems laughing in the sun light 
for very liberty. 

Four o'clock is passed, and the returns have come in from 
the various polling places. Hipps has lost his election, and 
Blabber is returned. After many years of arduous servitude— 
whether faithful in all points or not, never mind, just now— 
after a long, hard-working, self-denying, unremunerated atten- 
tion to your interests for many years—Hipps has been placed 
at the bottom of the poll, and your new candidate comes 
in. 

Look at him! How blandly he smiles on the multitude before 
kim; and while he thanks them for the triumphant position he 
dccupies, there is no flattery on his part—no self-seeking nor 
servility amongst his auditory. Those who have chosen him and 
those who have opposed him stand side by side in friendly chat ; 
whilst the men who had no voice in his election confront and ques- 
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tion him as closely and independently as those who had. He is 
the free choice of a free people. 

And now the second favorite comes forward—a man of high 
standing and of vast wealth—who, if he had not waived the offer, 
might have been a peer long since. But he has no higher title on 
the hustings than that of fellow-countryman ; and he wants none. 
See how that mechanic in the fustian jacket puts in a word of 
question, or of censure, or of satire, now and then; and hark! 
how courteously it is warded off or answered, by the peer-desig- 
nate. Is this oppression? Is this nothing like liberty of the 
subject? And now our friend with the “mellow pears ” grows 
vociferous, and is somewhat angrily appealed to by a by-stander. 
“I must sell my pears,”’ he says, good-temperedly—“ my pears 
are more to me than your member is to you ”—and the non- 
content is silent. 

The unsuccessful candidate next elbows his way to the front 
of the hustings, and is received with loud shouts of ridicule. If 
any one has reason to complain of oppression, it is surely less the 
elector than the ex-member. Yet he is perfectly good-tempered. 
Ile stands forward like a man, and tells his mind. He holds out 
no threats—he does not even complain of ingratitude. He has 
been unpaid; he has been unprejudiced ; he has worked for them 
long and arduously, and this is their return. They may do as 
they please: they may forget him, but he will not forget them. 
Is he an Englishman, so is every one before him—as free to choose 
another, as he is free to ask their choice. 

If such, then, be civil and religious thraldom in England, what 
must be that chimera of which we hear so much under the name 
of liberty? We really do not know, and are contented to remain 
in ignorance, if whilst thinking of the many and undeserved 
mercies enjoyed in this our own happy land, we can say, with 
deepest gratitude and with heartfelt sincerity—“ He hath not 
dealt so with any nation. Praise ye the Lord!” 


— 


BAD GREAT ONES. 


A bad great one, is a great bad one: for the greatness of an 
evil man, makes the man’s evil the greater. 
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A VOICE FROM MADETRA. 


Cuar. Mowuntars 


Ir was.a lovely evening in March, Nay, start not, gentle reader ! 
I have made no mistake. I mean neither witching May, nor 
sunny June, nor even tearful April. There are blessed spots in 
this cold world where biustering March comes not, attended with 
his northern retinue of black east wind and nipping frosts, but 
with the softest airs and cheering sunshine of the genial south. 
Such a spot is the gem of the ocean, the isle of health and love- 
liness, bright, beautiful Madeira! Oh how far more beautiful, 
were its moral, equal to its natural, loveliness! How far more 
bright, if the Sun of Righteousness shone over it as gloriously as 
the sun of nature, which there indeed goes forth, rejoicing, from 
the chambers of the east. But the mists of superstition, and the 
thick cloud of priestly tyranny, obscure that blessed Sun, and 
would fain intercept, with their pall of darkness, every cheering 
ray that struggles through the gloom. 

The frugal supper was just finished in the mountain cottage 
of Antonio da Perreira. It had consisted of cakes of Indian corn, 
and broth of herbs and vegetables, the produce of the little 
garden. But though the fare was simple, it had been accompanied 
by the grateful offering of prayer and praise; for Antonio was 
qne “ who feared God with all his house.” In his heart the seed 
of grace had taken deep root, and it brought forth its blessed 
fruits in his life and conversation. His wife and young daughter 
were like-minded with himself, and the younger children were 
carefully, though secretly, instructed in the precious truths of 
scripture, long hidden from their fathers, and taught to bow the 
knee to their Father in heaven, without the intervention of any 
but the “one Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ 
Jesus.”” The chimes from the distant city, swelling up the ravine, 
now struck the hour of six, and the two boys stood by their 
father’s side and repeated the sweet hymn well known to English 
children, 


“ Here we suffer grief and pain,” 
which a kind and zealous lady had translated into Portuguese. 
The little Francisca, seated on his knee, imitated her brothers in 
the broken language of childhood; and then the three children, 
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kneeling with their father, repeated their simple evening prayer, 
and having received the good-night kiss and blessing, followed 
their mother into the inner chamber, the sleeping apartment of 
the whole family. Meanwhile the active Rosa cleared away the 
supper table, depositing the remaining cakes in the large old 
chest, which forms the principal article of furniture in all these 
cottages, and serves the double purpose of pantry and wardrobe. 
From the latter, the maiden now produced a round tippet of blue 
cloth, and a clean white handkerchief, and proceeded to arrange 
her simple toilet. 

The fond father’s eye wandered from the book before him, and 
followed his daughter’s movements as she smoothed her dark 
hair, and pinned the neat handkerchief over her head, so as not 
to conceal the heavy braids which formed its rich ornament: 
His mind almost unconsciously reverted to the scenes he had 
witnessed, not two years before, in the Serra di San Antonio. 
He thought of the insults and cruelties to which many, young and 
lovely as she, had been already subjected, and which still threatened 
the little band of converts. And while he felt willing to go to 
prison or to death himself for the sake of Christ Jesus the Lord, 
he felt also how far more grievous—how almost unbearable—to her 
father’s heart, it would be, to know that the iron hand of persecation 
had touched his darling child. But again he thought within him. 
self, ‘‘Could I wish her otherwise than she is? Was it not my 
first wish and prayer to see her young heart given to the Lord? 
And shall I fear ought that may befal her for His name's sake? 
No, let me leave her confidently to Him, in whom she has believed; 
and may this be my one desire and prayer, that none of us may 
shrink from the conflict, but that we may prove faithful witnesses 
for the truth once delivered to the saints.”’ 

Such thoughts were passing through Antonio’s breast, when 
the sound of an approaching footstep roused him from his reverie. 
lie looked towards his daughter, and a smile passed over his face 
as he marked the deeper hue that tinged her glowing cheeks. 
‘I thought my Rosa’s hair was braided well to-day,” said he to 
her in a whisper, as a fine youth entered at the low door, and 
saluted the father and daughter with the graceful courtesy of his 
country. | 
‘* Welcome, Francisco, always welcome!” said Antonio, as he 
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gave hishandto the youth. ‘‘ Your visit this evening is an unex- 
pected pleasure, at least to me; though I know not how far it may 
have been looked for in another quarter,” added he gaily, with 
an arch smile at Rosa, “ but any way you are welcome.” 

knew not certainly,” replied Francisco, returning the smile, 
*“‘whether I should have permission to come up the hill to-day. 
But my master, who is always kind, thought that my company 
might be useful and agreeable to my friends in their walk to the 
Valle this evening, and he desired me to leave my work in time 
to join you. I should have been here long ere this, but that I 
thought it best to come up by the Caminha Meya, to avoid the 
busy spies on the Mount-road.” 

“Then a long and weary climb you have had,”’ said Antonio, 
“and you must rest for half-an-hour before we set out. Rosa 
shall bring you a cup of milk, and you can sit together under the 
orange tree till the mother and myself are ready.” 

The youthfal pair needed not a second bidding. But as we are 
not writing a love story, we will leave the reader to supply the 
conversation of that happy half-hour, and rejoin the family party 
as they take their way along the mountain-paths of the Little 
Curral. 

Immediately beneath the cottage, the grassy path lay through 
a grove Of tall trees, at whose feet flourished the rich pasture, 
whence the “‘ Curral,” or “‘ Sheepfold,” derives its name. After 
this, the road became more steep and rugged, leading abruptly 
down into one of the ravines of that magnificent amphitheatre. 
It was, as we have said, a lovely evening. The sun had already 
set upon the inhabitants of the city, but his parting rays still 
lingered on the heights, and gilded the path of the mountain 
traveller. As our party emerged from the wood on the open brow 
of the hill, a gorgeous spectacle burst upon their view, familiar 
to the inhabitants of those favored climes, but of which no des- 
cription can convey an adequate idea to the dwellers in northern 
latitudes. Beneath them, in deep shadow, lay the secluded 
ravine, its steep sides luxuriantly clothed with dark evergreens— 
the pine-tree, the vinhatico, the til-tree, the myrtle—relieved by 
the lighter foliage of the graceful heath, and the golden blossoms 
ofthe broom. Ridge after ridge of mountain heights rose beyond, 
in alternate light and shade, crossing and overlapping one another 
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in every variety of picturesque beauty. Rounding the western 
horizon, and towering above all the intervening heights, the 
majestic promontory of Capo Girao lay bathed in a flood of golden 
radiance. As the fast-setting sun sunk beyond it, towards the 
sea, a rich veil of deep red haze floated over the inner portion of 
the promontory, and descended till it rested upon it, conceal- 
ing its outline like a magnificent shroud; while the extreme 
point of the headland still stood out like an island of burnished 
gold.— 


“It comes! it comes! that matchless glow! 
On heaven above, on earth below!”’ 


says an elegant writer, whose eye had often gazed with rapture 
on the match’ess glories of a Madeira sunset, and who has poured 
forth his lamentations on leaving the sunny isle, in lines of 
touching beauty. 

Nor were our peasant family insensible to the loveliness of the 
scene. Involuntarily they lingered till the last beams of the sun 
had sunk beneath the sea, and each pious heart echoed the senti- 
ment, as Antonio exclaimed, “‘The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth His handy-work.”’ 

‘I have often seen that singular appearance on Capo Girio,” 
said Rosa, as they proceeded on their way, “ but never, I think, 
so beautiful as this evening.” 

‘‘ Everything, my daughter,” replied her mother, “ seems more 
delightful when shared with those we love. Oh! then what will 
it be, when, with all who are dear to us, we appear in the imme- 
diate presence of the Sun of Righteousness, beholding his glory, 
and basking in the beams of uncreated love.” 

“ Do you remember, Senhora Joaquina,” said Francisco, “ to 
what our dear minister, some little time ago, compared the 
setting sun.”’ 

‘1 remember it well,” she answered ; “ he drew a comparison 
between it and the dying christian. Oh! may that blessed end 
be ours !”” 

“It shall be ours, I trust,” said Antonio, “as far as regards 
the most important part of the resemblance,—the calm serenity, 
and the holy joy of the inner man. As to our outward circum- 
stances, we have more reason to expect a cloudy and dark day, 
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than ought that might be compared with the glorious scene our 
eyes have just beheld.” 

“ Yet a martyr’s death is a glorious one!”’ said the young and 
zealous Rosa. 

“Glorious to the willing spirit,” replied her father, “ but the 
feeble flesh shrinks from the open violence of a mob, or the secret 
cruelties of a prison. [Desides, if it be true, as your mother said, 
that every pleasure is doubled by being shared with those we love, 
how much more would every psin and insult be aggravated by 
secing those dearer to us than ourselves, exposed to the like 
suffering.” 

“Ah, that is indeed true,” exclaimed the affectionate girl, 
while a tear glistened in her eye. ‘‘ What a time was that to us 
all when you were dragged away and put into that dreadful 


prison in Funchal! Oh how miserable did I feel every time I 


went with my mother to bring you food,—when I saw you pining 
away in that close woisome air, J] used so to wish I could exchange 
places with you; for I could no longer enjoy my own liberty, and 
often I started from my sleep, dreaming of those gloomy prison- 
grates, and of the pale sickly faces always crowding there, and 
asking alms of every passer-by.” 

“ Dear child!” replied her father, “ well do I remember your 
affection to me in that time of trial. But my imprisonment, 
Rosa, lasted only three months; what then must be the suffering 
of our friends from the Serra, who have already languished in 
that prison for sixteen months, and even now have as little pros- 
pect of relief as ever !’’ 

‘‘Four more were added to their number last week,” said 
Francisco, “‘so that there are now thirty-two prisoners for con- 
science sake. Their sufferings will be dreadful as the summer 
approaches ; especially as they are frequently put into the Momba* 
for refusing to go to Mass.” 

“Do you not think,” said Joaquina, “that if the English 
Protestants, who come here im such numbers, were to unite in 
interceding with the Governor for these persecuted ones, he would 
grant their request? They spend so much money in the island, 
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* The Momba is a room of peculiar wretchedness and filthiness, in the gaol 
of Funchal, into which the converts were thrust for refusing to attend mass ip 
the prison. 
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and have such influence, that I think he would not dare to refuse 
them. He would at least bring the prisoners to trial.” 

“No doubt they could easily do it,” said Francisco, “‘ but my 
master says he has little hope that they will ever be induced to 
unite in sufficient numbers for the purpose. The greater part of 
the visitors, you know, come here for their health, and they are 
too much engrossed with their own illness, or that of their friends, 
to concern themselves much about the affairs of the island. 
Besides this, most of the English, both residents and visitors, are 
too worldly, and too much taken up with their pleasures fand 
amusements to take any interest in our little persecuted church. 
They have indeed heard of the conversion of some of the Portu- 
guese, but they have no idea whatever of the progress and extent 
of the work. I have heard my master say, he has met with very 
many who have been here all the winter, but who did not know, 
till he told them, quite lately, that there were any persons in 
prison for conscience’ sake.” 

“ How strange!” exclaimed Rosa, “ one would think that in 
such a country as England, where all may read the bible, and 
where the gospel is freely preached, there would be scarcely any 
who did not love the Lord Jesus, and who would not gladly 
succour His persecuted people.” 

‘ There never will be such acountry, dear Rosa,” replied Fran- 
cisco, ‘* until our Lord and King shall return to reign over all the 
earth, and the time shall come when ‘the saints shall possess 
the kingdom.’ Remember also what a large and populous country 
England is, very different to our own little island. I have heard 
our minister say, that there are probably more true christians 
there, than in any other kingdom. But there, as here, * God 
hath chosen the poor of this world rich in faith,” and not many 
rich, mighty, or noble, are called. Now as the poor can never 
afford to come here, we cannot judge of the state of religious 
feeling among the English.” 

‘1 am sure,’’ rejoined Rosa, “ it is not for want of generosity 
or activity, that they do not help us. What thousands of dollars 
they spend! what numbers of people they employ! servants, 
hurrogueras, palanquin, and hammock men. Who would buy 
our fine knitting, or my brother's pretty baskets, if it were not for 
them? And as to activity! You cannot go anywhere without 
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meeting a party of them, climbing up and down the mountains, 
riding through the most difficult paths, searching out all the 
beautiful places, where our own gentry seldom care to go. Only 
think how dull the island would be without them.”’ 

“You remind me of what happened just here, a few days 
azo, said Antonio, as they came to a dangerous zig-zag path, 
winding down a steep declivity. “An English lady and gentle- 
man were riding down without any attendant. The lady, | 
suppose, had got frightened, and the gentleman had dismounted, 
and was leading down her horse and his own. By some accident 
the lady's pony became entangled in the bridle of the other horse, 
and began to kick and plunge most furiously. She had only just 
time to spring off quickly, to avoid being thrown over this 
drightful precipice—and her companion had enough to do to 
iquiet the two horses and lead them down. I was too far off to 
give them any assistance, but I met them near the foot of the 
-hill, and the poor lady was looking quite pale with fear.—But 
come, my children, we must mend our pace; the twilight will 
be quite gone before we get out of the Curral.”’ 

They now commenced ascending the opposite side of the 


* ravine, by a steep and rugged path, which wound along its side, 


and round its projecting points. Here the large thick stick, or 
pole, which each carried, and which is the invariab!e companion 
of Alpine rangers, was very useful in steadying their steps, and 
they moved quickly on, conversing little, and in a lower tone, as 
cottages lay here and there in the way, and they feared to attract 
observation. Soon they wound beneath the picturesque villages, 
which lie embosomed in the mountain del!s, on the western side 
of the Curral; and then passing through a belt of fine wood, 
carpeted with luxuriant grass, they came to the romantic path 
which leads directly out on the Mount-road. This smooth and 
beautiful path, with its hedges of fuchsia and mountain strawberry, 
forms a striking contrast to the bold and sublime scenery that les 
beyond. Passing above some rural villas, whither the English 
retreat during the heat of summer, it leads out on the public 
road, immediately below the church of Nossa Senhora do Monte, 
the most sacred and frequented sanctuary in the island. Forty 
or fifty stone steps ascend to the venerated portal ; and up these, 
crowds of deluded pilgrims climb, nearly upon their knees, @ 
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the hope of caining the good graces of our lady, who sits enshrined 
above the high altar, in the shape of a small wax doll, encircled 
on all sides, even up to the very ceiling, with carving and gilding, 
artificial flowers, lighted tapers, and all the other insignia of 
undisguised and triumphant popery. 

“Many a time have I come hither on pilgrimage,” said 
Antonio, as they paused to rest a few moments, “‘ and I never look 
on that church without a mingled feeling of gratitude and shame. 
Blessed be God! we are now bound on a very different errand.” 


‘Well do I remember,” said Joaquina, “‘ coming here many 
years since, my Rosa, to seek a blessing on my first-born child. 
In my ignorance I sought it of a creature; but He who heard 
the prayer of Hannah, beheld the desire of my heart, and He has 
indeed blessed me in my child!” 

A tear of grateful affection stood in the maiden’s eye. ‘‘ Nay, 
my mother,” she answered, “is it not rather you who are the 
greatest earthly blessing to your daughter ?”’ 

‘To God be all the glory, for both of you !’’ exclaimed Antonio. 
Francisco silently drew Rosa’s arm within his, and they proceeded 
on their way. Pr. U. & 
(To be continued.) 


YOUTHFUL CONVERSION, 
(From “ The Sunday School,” by Louisa Davids.*) 
for many years past large sections of the christian church have 
in practice, if not in theory, disbelieved in the reality of youthful 
Parents have not expected to see any traces of the 
renewing influences of the Holy Spirit exhibited by their children, 
till they had almost reached an adult age ; and churches have all 
but refused to admit any to their fellowship, but full-grown men 
Whence has arisen this state of feeling? May it 


not be traced to the hardness of our unbelieving hearts, the torpid 


conversions. 


and women. 


Ugcishness of our natures, and the dwarfishness of our spiritual 
crowth? Is it easier to bend the twig or the tree? Is the force 


such an honest, healthy, thoroughly-practical, and complete work on 
Sunday schools we have never before seen, as this Prize Essay by a lady! 
The whole subject is treated in business like style; and the hints are so sound 
aod so smartly administered, that we look for a thorough reform in these 
‘aluab.e institutions se soon as fhis book receives the attention it deserves. 
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of habit more powerful in the child or in the adult? Is the stil! 
small voice of the Spirit to be heard only amid the din and pres- 
sure of business? Can that voice not reach the heart of a child, | 
‘and mould its ductile passions “after the image of Him that 
‘created him, in righteousness and true holiness ?”’ 

~ If we peruse the pages of Inspired Writ, but few examples of 


€ conversion in manhood are found, where God’s truth had been 


fairly presented to the mind at an earlier age. The “ boy ”’ Joseph, 
the “ child’ Samuel, the “ young”’ Josiah, are familiar instances 
of youthful consecration to the service of God. What kept the 
young Abijah from following his father’s idolatrous courses, but 
the “good thing” that was implanted in his tender heart? 


_ Would Jehoash, at the age of seven years, have ‘‘ done right in the 
sight of the Lord,” had not his heart been opened to receive the 


truths in which Jehoiada the priest diligently instructed him? 
But “time would fail us to tell of” Isaac, Rebekah, Jacob, 
Miriam, Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, Elisha, Uzziah, Esther, 
Daniel, and others, who in early life displayed strength of faith, 
and decision for God, under circumstances of so trying a nature 
as would severely test the piety of any adult believer. They, 
some as poor, and some as rich, some in adversity, and some in 
prosperity, obtained, while young, a “good report,” that their 
hearts had been prepared to seek the Lord. _ 

The apostles never seem to have felt any difficulty on this sub- 
ject. Timothy, it appears, was called a “ believer” when a mere 
boy, and was ordained to the ministry when so young, that many 
& wary cautious saint would, in the present day, have denied him 
admission to christian privileges and fellowship. In the early 
ages of the church we find youthful christians, youthful teachers, 
youthful martyrs, almost without number. Leonidas, the father 
of the celebrated Origen, was a plain, scriptural christian; he 
daily instructed his son (whose excitable temperament and ardent 
mind, even in infancy, foreshadowed his future greatness) in the 
word of God, making him repeat portions of it daily, and explain- 
ing it in the most simple manner. When a boy, Origen believed; 
when a lad, engaged in prayer; and, at the age of eighteen, be- 
came famous as a teacher and an author. 

The christian church, though sunk in superstition and a 
sin, never, even in its darkest ages, dared to call in questio® 
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the reality of early piety: that sin was reserved for modern 
times. 

The reformers themselves were mostly very young when 
thoughts on “ the one thing needful ”’ first began to occupy their 
enquiring minds. Zwingle, under the training of Wittenbach, 
early devoted himself to theology, and, when only nineteen, be- 
came the pastor of Glavis. Melancthon, Calvin, and others, were 
noted for their love of the sacred scriptures, and their fresh and 
vigorous faith, when comparatively children. They, even when 
most engaged in controversy, advocated early instruction, and 
believed in early conversions, At one anxious season in 1525 
when the protestant divines met to deliberate and to pray, 
Melancthon, leaving the room where they were consulting, re- 
turned, joyfully exclaiming to Lather, “Oh Sir! let us not be 
discouraged, for I have seen our noble protectors, the little chil- 
dren of our parishioners, whose earnest prayers I have just 
witnessed ; prayers which I am satisfied God will hear, for out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings he has ordained strength, that 
he might still the enemy and the avenger.” — 

JONAH’'S GOURD. 

Tue gourd usually resembles an orange or melon, but is. so 
bitter, that it has been called “the gall of the earth.” It js ‘not 
eatable, and hollowed out, is used for flagons, being ight, 
smooth, and capacious. It is about eight inches in diameter, 

The gourd of Jonah is a plant well known in the east. It 
grows to a considerable height, and projects many branches with 
large leaves. Its growth is rapid; the stem is thick, distin- 
guished by many knots, branching at the top, of a sea-green color. 

Under such a gourd, which covered the booth or arbor which 
he had made, sat Jonah to see what would become of Nineveh. 
An account of this “ great city” ‘will be found in our volume for 
1846, page 433. 

The history of Jonah is well known. He was commanded 
to go and proclaim to Nineveh its speedy destruction, on account 
of its great and aggravated sins. He endeavored to evade the 
command of Jehovah, and fled to Tarshish.  Thither he was 
followed ; punished for his disobedience in an extraordinary way, 
and brought eventually to perform his commission; for “ who is 
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| ‘ | he that contendeth against God, or who shall prevail against 
him ? ”’ 


Having proclaimed the denunciation of Jehovah, he retired to 


' : the suburbs, and sat on the east side of the city. There he made 


a booth, reposed under its shadow and waited with longing and 
I 4 impatient expectation to see the result. The gourd which the 
Lord had prepared protected him from the fierce rays of 
“the sun, and filled him with delight. He was “ exceeding 


of the gourd.” 


. 7 " Yet it was but an earthly comfort. It came from God; for 


all our earthly blessings come from him. He “ prepared the 

i’ _ gourd. ” ‘Whatever creature or thing contributes to our comfort, 

; 4 : it is his divine bestowment ; for “we brought nothing into this 

x ‘ world.’” Our blessings, domestic, or relative, or personal, come 

« down from the Father of Lights, with whom is no variableness 

s nor shadow of turning. We are too much disposed, indeed, to 
arrogate to ourselves the creation of our temporal enjoyments, 
and to say with Nebuchadnezzar, “Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built?’’ The youth is often proud of his talents and 
attainments, but he should remember that he holds those talents 
from God, and must account to him, for the way in which they 
have been employed. 

All earthly, comforts, like the gourd of Jonah, which came up 
ina night, amd perished in a night, are frail and temporary. 
Children are often taken suddenly from the fond embraces of 
their parents. Health fades away; beauty vanishes like a cloud. 
Riches elude the grasp of their possessors; the laurel withers 
on the wearer's brow. 

The dear delights we here enjoy, 
And fondly call our own ; 

Are but short favors borrowed now, 
To be repaid anon. 

Frailty and uncertainty are written upon every created object. 
The cloudless sky suddenly changes; the summer quickly 
departs; the bloom of youth soon vanishes! Oh, there is 
nothing certain here! nothing firm and substantial. All things 
are like the passing waves! They excite our wonder, they 
attract our love, they engage our attention, but while we gaze, 
they are decaying and soon vanish away. 
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How elated are we with our earthly enjoyments! Like Jonah, 
we are exceedingly glad because of the gourd. It requires much 
grace to treat creatures, as creatures ought to be treated, and to 
view our blessings here, as earthly, and liable to decay. The 
‘man of wealth, too, frequently forgets that riches are uncertain ; 
and he, whose enterprises have been crowned with success, 
forgets that he is mortal; takes an overweening delight in his 
enjoyments,.and loses sight of the hand that has led him and 
prospered his undertaking. How often has the fond mother 
idolized her child, and the successful author idolized his talents. 
Even Christian congregations, have sometimes made an idol of 
their minister, and God has taken him away in his anger. He 
was a wise prince who desired to be daily reminded by his page, 
“Remember that thou art mortal;”’ and he was a thoughtful 
nobleman who chose for his motto, “I can scarcely call these 
things my own.” 

Earthly comforts are often removed suddenly; ‘* they come in 
a night, and perish in a night;” “God prepared a worm, when 
the morning rose the next day, and it smote the gourd that it 
withered.” All that we behold here are “revolving views.” 
Even while we gaze upon them, they are changing, and eventu- 
ally disappear. A worm, unexpectedly and unseen, preys at the 
root of our enjoyments, and they wither and dieinaday. We 
should take heed that our hearts are not drawn away from God, 
Job said, ‘‘I shall die in my nest,”’ and David exclaimed, “* My 
mountain is strong, I shall never be moved,” but he soon com- 
plains, ‘*‘ Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled.”” All our 
possessions should be held with a loose hand. ‘“* Let not the 
wise man glory in his wisdom, nor the rich man glory in his 
riches, nor the strong man glory in his strength. He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 

The removal of our earthly enjoyments often elicits angry and 
unsanctified feelings. Jonah was not merely affected at the loss 
of his gourd ; he fainted, became dispirited, lost his confidence in 
God, wished in himself to die, and said, “It is better for me to 
die than to live!" We may well be astonished at such language. 
and that from a prophet! Here we see the fidelity of Scripture 
in recording the failings of good men, and are reminded that 
Jonah was a man of like passions with other men. He forgot 
that he who gave could, and had a right, to take away. In 
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holding our earthly comforts, we are but tenants at will; we 
have no right to a perpetual renewal. God takes from us what 
and when he pleases. 
| He gives, and blessed be His name, 

He takes but what He gave. 


- It is recorded of one who had been deprived of a beloved 
wusband, that she refused all comfort and consolation, devoting 
fierself to grief and despondency. A friend called to see her, 
and beholding her still grieving and complaining, exclaimed, 
“ What! madam, have you not forgiven God Almighty, yet?” 
She felt the reproof, dried her tears and turned to Him who had 
smitten her. 

The removal of our comforts is designed to lead us to God. 
If he take an earthly gift, it is to present us with something 
more valuable. “It is good for me,” said David, *‘ that I have 
been afflicted ; for before I was afflicted, I went astray ; but now 
have kept thy word.” 

Our hearts are fasten’d to this world 
By strong and various ties ; 

But every sorrow cuts a string, 
And urges us to rise. 


Affliction brought the prodigal to think of home, and to 
resolve toreturn to his father. Sorrow, sanctified, leads us to 
the cross of Jesus. Afflictions sanctify us, wean us from the 
world, lead us to think of God and eternity. A female lost her 
only child: she was inconsolable, but she eventually thought of 
God, and told the writer, that the words of the Psalmist were 
her avowal, “‘ Unless thy law had been my delight, I should have 
perished in my affliction.” The Word of God sustained her, and 
caused her to acquiesce in the will of Jehovah as just, and right, 
and good. 

Youthful reader! are you rejoicing in your gourd? Is it 
pleasure, or honor, or the smile of the world? Oh, remember, it 
it is fading and uncertain! Trust not to it. Let your delight 
be in God: in him who never changes. Of him only can it be 
said, “Thou art the same!” Seek his favor, his mercy, bis 
smile, and then you may sing, 

Though creatures change, God is the same, 
Then let me triumph in His name. 
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POPISH MISSIONS. 

How little satisfies an infant! Meat, drink, warmth, and a 
mother’s tenderness compose the whole catalogue of its require- 
ments. 

The infant becomes a child, but it wants little more. The 
body may require action, and the opening mind may put now 
and then a curious question for solution, but both are soon met; 
or if not met, are easily waived, and the little one is satisfied. 

The child grows into a youth, and a new world opens before 
him. He feels as he never felt before, and his heart leaps up 
as he contemplates the vast prospect around. He is now 
conscious that he cannot live by bread alone, and his mind 


"> 


kindles with a thousand anticipations of enjoyment. He realizes 
something of its capabilities and destiny, and proposes schemes 
of study, the very magnitude of which is overwhelming. Yet 
with a good hope and a buoyant heart, and bounding spirits, he 
overlooks the difficulties which lie in his path, because he is 
absorbed in the contemplation of the glorious ends to be attained. 
He is, as yet, the subject of that love and trust which cast out 
fear; but he cannot rest in present blessedness. He wants 
something still. Body and mind are both employed, and in a 
certain sense, happy in such employment, but the mental appe- 
tite, growing by what it feeds on, asks for more; and joyous aad 
light-hearted as he seems. he is nof satisfied. 

liow much less then, the perfect man! The pursuits in 
which he engaged with so much eagerness a few years since were 
then followed for their own sakes alone. They were their own 
reward —often, as he thought, an “ exceeding great” one; but 
the fancies and the speculations, and the high resolves of youth 
are now become matters of hard and stern compulsion, and every 
thing is measured by its uses and results. Necessity is now laid 
upon him, where there was before little inducement beyond the 
love of action, and the testing and proving of the mental and 
moral powers. You may, has grown into, you must. His 
standing in society, and indeed almost his very existence depends 
upon success. He studies and toils and hopes on, but even as 
regards his worldly prospects merely, he is not satisfied. He is, 
perhaps, a man of average intellect, and more than average 
shrewdness. All his desires may be comprised under one 
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master-passion—an anxiety to do well and to stand well, 
without, however, losing sight altogether of his better nature. 
His object is a finite one, and yet is unattainable. We know 
that, if attained, it could never satisfy, but this forms no element 
in his calculation. He thinks it would; and restless, even under 
this assurance, spends a long life in reaching after it, and dies 
unsatisfied. 

If then the purely selfish man, whose wishes all centre in his 
pwn well-being—whose whole world is himself, finds no satis- 
faction in the very circumscribed sphere in which he toils—if 


Yeven that little spot has its untasted fruits, and its unvisited 


districts—if he cannot grasp the whole of that idea, insignificant 
and limited as it is, how can the man of more enlarged views, so 
realize the wished-for in every thing around him, as to sit down 
in complete complacency, and say that he is satisfied ? 

Let us suppose a man of highest intellectual culture, and deep, 
influential, spiritual attainments—a man like Paul, fully alive 
to all the delights and wonders of the natural, the mental, and 
the moral world—a poet, a philosopher, a metaphysician, & 
scholar, and above all, a christian in its fullest and most influen- 
tial sense, constrained in all he purposes and does by the love of 
Chris*, and willing to become all things to all men, that he may by 
all meuns save some. What a stupendous field lies before such 
aman. What heights he has to scale, what depths to sound, 
what obstacles to surmount, what difficulties to compass. What 
thoughts, and wishes, and inward wrestlings, and joys, and 
sorrows make up his every day’s experience. What a universe he 
is in himself, and what a universe he has to do with—a body 
with all its working capacities on the one hand, and all its wants 
upon the other; and a mind, the miniature reflection of the 
Great Mind Himself, filled with the most lofty aspirations, and 
yet groaning and travailling in pain, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit the redemption of the body. And that mind as it grows in 
wisdom and grace and, spiritual attainment, rises nearer and 
nearer heaven, enlarging its horizon, as it ascends, and taking in 
new fields of labor just as its sympathies are quickened to more 
earnest yearnings over those previously within its range. It 
cannot therefore overtake its work. The higher it rises, the 
more it finds to do; the closer it approaches the great source of 
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sympathy, the more awfully it feels its duties and its responsi- 
bilities : its anxieties are quickened, and its susceptib lities burn 
more ardently, for with a wider field around it, it experiences a 
larger want within. It is not—it cannot be—satisfied. 

How then, think you, can it be with the mind of Christ? If 
in Him dwell all the fulness of the Godhead bodily—if He have 
all knowledge, “ seeing,’ to use his own language, “‘ under the 
whole heaven,”’ and discerning the thoughts and intents of every 
heart, how much must be required before He can be satisfied ? 
He has nothing to learn, for all wisdom centres in Him: He has 
nothing to perform on earth; for He is seated for ever at the 
right hand of the majesty on high. But He has much to expect, 
much to feel, much to desire before his mediatorial blessedness 
can be consummated. ‘“ He shall see of the travail of His soul 
and shall be satisfied.” 

The Bible represents Him as in an attitude of expectation— 
‘*¥xPEcTING, till His enemies be made his footstool.”” Nothing 
less than this can wipe away the traces of anxiety from his 
majestic brow. He can be satisfied with nothing less than wit- 
nessing the bitter travail of his soul, in the recovery and 
salvation of a ruined world. No progress short of that from 
darkness to light, and from the power of sin and Satan unto 
God can dissipate the cloud that overshadows his beaming and 
benignant countenance—he must see the many “ justified” by a 
knowledge of his righteousness—the whole world renovated by 
the mystery of his blessed passion. 

This then is the philosophy of missions —to meet the expecta- 
tions of their Great Head—to minister to that satisfaction which 
can accrue from nothing else but a sight of the travail of his 
precious soul—to bring the kingdoms of this world under the sole, 
sovereign and undisputed rule of our Lord and of His Christ! 

What an impious mockery is it then, to suppose that a few 
outward formalities, many of them ridiculous and childish, and 
all inefficient to spiritual enlightenment, can be of any real value in 
the eye of Jesus—even though performed in his dear name, and 
by those who call themselves followers of the Faith, and members 
of a society that takes its title from Him. Much less can they 
be acceptable if wrought by those who would rob Him of His 
glory, and wage war with ‘heresy’ under the banners of a 
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- gonclave whose very name has the double merit of being at once 
blasphemous and of Mary—our 
Lady. of Good Hope.”’ 
 Anmals of the Propagation of the. Faith,” containing some 

Missions of Oceana—a mission which 
1 our young readers. well know was begun in fraud and tyranny, 
' and consummated by an act of the most atrocious cowardice and 
cruelty, of which the gallantry, of, France was ever guilty; 

Mg’: be that-countey they. have stood in this respect, 

before: its recent conduct in the Pacific. As long ago as 1833, 

» the:tusk of bringing under Popish: rule the lovely isles of this 
ocean; was confided to the society of Picpus. Towards the end 
of 1836, two priests in connection with the Society, having 

_ @landestinely landed in Tahiti, were civilly ordered, and ulti- 

mately compelled, to re-embark. A. similar attempt, with the 
eee Saag been made in the following year, complaints 

to the Pope and the,French government. The 

eat party accordingly forwarded. instructions to its officers im 

‘und the so-called “ Protectorate” set up. 

| Judge him out of his: own mouth: The end proposed by, the - 

the evangelination of this portion: of: the 

globe. But Popery, ever insidious;is in this mission-more: fall 

of °gubtilty. and mischief than Seeking by the most 

epecious:artifices, to:make the outside of the cup and platterat 
 Sappesing that it really represents ‘things as they are, as 

ite statements. go, we' cannot tee what good it has 

to do to the svals ‘of: ite poor victims. - What 

ewlally ineficient substitute are all ‘its fooleries, for thé 

, themes of the goeped:,. It pretends to offer 

gives a vtene. It professes'to preach and teach, end 

childish wammeriét. 80 far froin healing the hurt thet sie 

even slightly, it'weppines' uone: to: exist 
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very small capacity: Our, first extracts ere-deted from Wallis, 
these pseado-evangelists epend their time, | 
| What particularly. distingniahes. the natives of, Wallia be shale 
decided taste for music. /It may.be said that they sing habitually, 
whether they work, walk, carry loads, or prays: Harmony. has ag 
much attraction for them, ‘that they. willingly sacrifice to, it the 
hours set apart for rest; it might/be.eaid that, after having borne 
the weight of the day and of the heat,. they recreate: themselves 
better by the charm of their sengs.than in the calm. of a:tranguil 
sleep. In the fine summer evenings, wheh the island is refreahed 
by the breeze, and that a milder star. has replaced the tropical sun, 
the population assembles in some pleasant apot, under.a large tres 
orat the door of a church. Then ourold, men eit Gown 
mats; ata little distance the young take their place upon the grass, 3 
in groups of from five to six, rangedin acircloand 
these groups are so many parties of male and female,musiciags, ‘% 


perfectly trained. Although. the Wallisians. have almesteli'very 
fine voices, they do not admit any ‘one, whe desiresiit taka pass 

Then each party sings ie 
sion the barden of the song, others cag. the 
more animated expression taithe secitatives 
times of cosmic descriptions 
ascembly,. we mever’ sen. the 
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“ Besides these nocturnal concerts, Wallis has also walking and 
marching songs. It often happens that on Sunday I hear all 
on a sudden the men and young persons entone their lo (song) 
with stentorian voices. They thus traverse with a solemn step 
the different quarters of the village. When they are asked into 
a house to take the cava, they accept the invitation, and then 
resume their march until the hour of the rosary or evening prayer. 
Their musical theme is almost always inspired by gratitude or 
religion. The following are the most popular phrases: ‘ Friend- 
ship to Father Roudaire, to Father Mathicu! they are our priests 
and our pilots; they guide our canoe to heaven.’ Or else: 
* Love and respect to the sovereign pontiff who reigns at Rome!’ 
Or, ‘ Let us pray Saint Peter, who holds the keys of paradise, 
that he may open to us the gate.’ : 

“There are innumerable songs in honor of his Holiness Pope 
Gregory XVI., and of the prince of the apostles, to whom they 
have a greatdevotion. They adapt likewise to music the histories 
of the Old and New Testament, and all the truths of religion, 
according as they learn them.” 

Our readers may well be at a loss to know what all this has to 
do with the great end of missions, But setting aside this 
enquiry, we may, perhaps, ask what it has to do with common 
sense? What is meant by the remark that “ the burden of their 
song’ has often no connection with “‘the rest” of it? By the 
burden of a song, we understand its substance or subject- 
matter—the theme that pervades it; and how this can have 
nothing to do with “the rest of the song” we are at a loss to 
imagine. This “ burden,” too, is “ usually’? some new word—is 
‘almost always” inspired by gratitude, or religion; is in “‘ innu- 
merable instances’’ in honor of the Pope; and is “ frequently” 
adapted to the histories of the Old and New Testament! 

In order to give an idea of these pious hymns, (which is cef- 
tainly very much wanted after so contradictory an account of 
them) the writer transcribes a canticle composed by the king’s 
daughter, when Dr. Bataillon left the island on a visit. Itis4 
miserable parody on some of the genuine heart-effusions poured 
forth on similar occasions when the lamented John Williams and 
his colleagues were amongst them. So flimsy a forgery we have 
seldom seen, though it opens well, beginning with an ominous 
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valediction, which would go very well to the tune of “ Begone 
dull care 
Bishop, set out! for me, I weep,” 

Almost the whole of this letter is a miserable attempt to shew 
how palateable to the South Sea islanders, are the fripperies of 
Romanism. It thus proceeds— 

Lam disturbed by a woman of the parish, who 
comes to look in at my door in order to see what I am doing; it 
is their custom. She asks me to whom I am writing.—I answer 
her, that it 1s to my parents. I must decline for her all your 
names. In my turn, I ask herif she has any thing to say to you. 
Yes. She presents her friendship to Azeleka, (Angelica); she 
would be very glad to see her here to instruct the women of Oovea; 
she begs of me to thank you for having sent a Priest who can give 
them the sacraments and the holy communion ; for, she adds, 
the island was very unfortunate before the arrival of the Mission- 
aries. 

‘It is very amusing to see the astonishment of these savages 
when there arrives from Europe any thing of which they have 
never before seen the like. After having well viewed it, they 
touch it, feel it, and turnit in every Way; they then express their 
wonder by an exclamation or a slight clacking of the tongue. I 
puzzle them greatly with a pen-making machine. There is a 
shout of admiration every time that the pen comes out ready made. 

“A few days ago there was landed.a horse, which the French 
governor of Tahiti sent as a present to the king of Wallis. The 
poor beast had been so ill used by the rolling of the vessel that it 
excited compassion. Immediately on being landed, it was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of natives, who passed a long time in contem- 
plating so large an animal. They called it after this a big dog; 
but they were afraid of it, and at every movement it made, they 
took to flight. They asked if it were wicked, if it eat [ate] men 
when it was in anger, if it liked meat, if it bit like the dogs. I 
caressed it in order to give them courage. They brought it leaves 
and grass; and, for a long while they watched it eating, seeing 
how its teeth were made: at length, after having wearied them- 
selves in observations and conjectures, they went away, saying to 
me, ‘Now we know this great beast; we have seen him do every 
thing ; it only remains for us to hear him sing.’ 
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** The houses of the Wallisians consist of a large roof of a circu- 
lar form, covered with leaves, and supported upon stakes. In the 
interior are spread mats, upon which they lie and eat. Although 
the habitations are scattered upon nearly all the coast, there are, 
however, three principal points or villages in which we have built 7 
churches. One is dedicated to our Lady of Good Hope, the other sf 
to St. Joseph, and the third to St. Peter. These churches are of : 
wood. Alli the pieces are joined with cords of cocoa fibre; the . 

planks even are secured in this way; and yet the most violent 
storms cannot shake them. In each sanctuary there is a lamp 
which burns before the Blessed Sacrament. The women maintain | 
it with extraordinary care. Every time that a strong wind blows 
I see them keep beside the lamp with a burning brand, during the 
night as well as the day, in order to light it again in case it should 
happen to be extinguished. Ata few paces from the church 
there is a square house, divided into small chambers for our col- 
leagues, and near it a dwelling for the youths who wish to share 
in our toils. 

We should very much like to know what these “ toils’ are. 
To listen to the songs and witticisms of the Wallisians, to exact 
a superstitious devotion to the persons of the missionaries, and a 
reverence for their blind rites; to minister occasionally the holy 
communion, to revile our Protestant brethren, to teach French 
politeness and French licentiousness, and, lastly, to invent and 
compile on the basis of our own missionary journals, the pretty 
stories they transmit from time to time to this country, are no 
very arduous duties. Yet these form the chief employment of 
‘the pro-vicars and missionaries apostolic, of the society 5t. 
Mary. 

We were not before aware that dancing formed any part of the 
rites of Romanism. But one of their missionaries thus writes 
from Tonga.— 

“On the occasion ofa great feast, one of the principal chiefs 
made a decree which forbid [forbade] dancing to our neophytes, 
and commanded it, under a heavy fine, to those who were not 
baptised. Perhaps you will laugh; but we saw in this ordinance 
serious danger for the mission, inthis way : On our arrival in the 
island we had told the natives that several of their dances were 
permitted : in point of fact, there are some which are executed 
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with perfect propriety; they take place between persons of the 
same sex, and to perform them they put on more decent clothing 
than usual. If we permitted to be forbidden to our Christians 
what we had first allowed to be lawful, our adversaries were on 
the spot to accuse us of lying; they would not have failed to say 
that their predictions were being realised; that, after having 
introduced ourselves under the mask of toleration, we were 
beginning to tyrannise over our disciples, and that we would not 
stop until we had made them slaves. We wished, then, to 
maintain literally what we had professed : in the very first outset 
we had promised freedom ; we did not wish that in the name of 
religion a chief should make an attack on it.” 

So, because ‘‘ some’’ dances were decent, “‘ several’’ were per- 
mitted; and several being permitted, the popish missionaries 
take up the cudgels against a chief who forbids any! The 
reasonings, and the policy of these Papists are much upon a par. 
But what can we expect from men whose regard for truth itself 
is so conspicuous in the following extract.— 

‘‘As to the accusation that had been made against us of im- 
posing our religion by violence, as I found myself ina tribe which 
the Protestants had converted witharms in their hands, I answered, 
‘Yes we swell our ranks by force; our religion is a religion which 
kills, which aims at the ruin of men; yours, without doubt, is pro- 
pagated by mild persuasions; it is a religion of peace and love; 
through whatever place your ministers have passed you see marks 
of that evangelical charity ; I myself here see the proofs of it, and 
in coming to visit you to-day I have crossed the territory of Hule 
(this was a tribe which was entirely massacred for not becoming 
Protestant) ; I sought there for men, and I found only bones, 
That is love, I allow; but that love which the cats have for 
the rats, the sharks for the other fishes.’ Here an old man, 
who was of the tribe of Hule, and who had seen all, interrupted 
me. ‘Thy tongue is severe,’ he muttered ; ‘ but it is true: speak 
no more of that; spare us grief.” 

We suspect this “ old man” to be the one of ancient fame, who 
was “a liar from the beginning.” But we have done with such 


puerile and revolting details. 
Let us revert to the sublime position with which we set out. 


The great object of missionary enterprise is to satisfy Christ. 
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He who is all love and pity for a fallen world, looks for nothing 
less than its redemption from the curse of sin. Can such 
profane and old wives’ fables as those on which we have been 
remarking, be long permitted to usurp the place of gospel truth 
in those sweet islands of the southern ocean where that name 
which is above every name has been fully and faithfully pro- 


_claimed, and converts have flocked around it as doves to their 


windows? We know it cannot be, and though a cloud now rests 
upon them, we feel assured of its withdrawal; remembering 
that He who is now seated at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, expecting the overthrow of Antichrist, bears upon 
his shoulders the government of that church which must achieve 
it, and will sooner or later rise up to take the prey, and dash in 
pieces, as a potter's vessel, all that oppose themselves to His 
righteous and eventually triumphant rule. 

“So perish all thine enemies JeEnovan ! 

“And they who love thee, as the sun shine forth 

“The Sun in all his glory.” 


— — 


wGuguiries and Correspondence. 


Quench not the Spirit. 


Dear Sir,—Will you oblige a youthful reader of your Magazine, 


with an explanation of 1 Thessalonians vy. 19? 
XERXES. 


The operations of the Holy Spirit are frequently compared, 
in scripture, to those of fire, in melting, enlightening, purifying, 
and warming the heart. To “ quench the Spirit,” therefore, im- 
plies to interfere with its influence, or in any way to resist its 
full and free agency. 

We are in danger of quenching the Spirit whenever we attempt 
to dissipate serious or salutary impressions, or act in a manner 
which we feel to be wrong, however unimportant that act or its 
consequences may otherwise appear. The scriptures assure US 
that the Holy Spirit is exquisitely sensitive, and susceptible of 
the slightest wrong, and we cannot therefore be too cautious oF 
prayerful with reference to His intimations. 
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Religious Education. 


Dear Sir,—Would you be so kind as to answer the following 
question in your next Magazine,—Whether parents who have the 
means of educating their children religiously will be responsible 


whether they do so or not? 
Yours sincerely, E. P. P. 


Undoubtedly they will. Whilst a child is under the control 
of his parents, on whom can the responsibility of his education 
rest, if not on them? 

If Eli, good and holy as he was in other respects, were not 
only censured, but punished, for declining to exercise a salutary 
discipline towards his sons, can we suppose any man guiltless, 
who neglects the religious training of his children. 

The parent is not, however, responsible for the consequences 
of such an education, should it fail of producing its legitimate 
end; though we do not think this is often the case when due 
vigilance and prayer are resorted to. 

We often hear it urged in excuse for unpardonable indifference 
on the part of parents, that conversion is not their work. But 
we never hear these same parents affirming that life is not their 
business; though means are as essential in the one case as the 
other. God can as easily impart or prolong natural existence 
without their intervention, as He can create and keep alive the 
work of grace in the heart; but He has, in his wisdom, ordained 
otherwise. 


Answering a Fool. 


Dear S1r,—Will you favor me with an explanation of Proverbs 
xxv. 4, 5. “Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou be 
like unto him.” “ Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest he be 
wise in his own conceit.” 


Yours very respectfully, 
VIRTUE. 


An answer “according to folly” is a foolish answer. A 
foolish answer implies a foolish speaker; and a foolish speaker 


is very like a fool. 
A foolish answer to a foolish question would leave an impres- 
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sion on the mind of the questioner that his enquiry could not be 
met in any other way, and would consequently tend to raise him 
in his own estimation; or make him, in the words of the text, 
“wise in his own conceit.” 


Revelation xxii, 11. 


Dear Sin,—You would be conferring a great favor upon an 
unexperienced reader, by explaining Revelations xxii, 11. in your 
Magazine. Your's sincerely, 


The time was at hand when the canon of Revelation should 
be closed, and the destinies of man determined by the completion 
of that Book by which he must ultimately be judged. No con- 
cessions could therefore be made to the unjust, or the filthy; 
and they must consequently remain in their iniquities, if they 
rejected all the invitations, warnings, and denouncements of 
God's Word. On the other hand, the righteous and the holy, 
assured of their happy position, were to continue steadfast in 
the faith, knowing that the God of Inspiration would never 
supersede this, His glorious gospel, by any other. 


Perpetual Priesthood. 


Dear S1r,—How is Deuteronomy xviii. 5, to be understood, if the 
ceremonial rites were abolished at the death of our Saviour? 
I remain, 


Your’s respectfully, 
Henry. 


The words “for ever’? must necessarily be understood in & 
limited sense as they apply to human succession, which it is 
quite within the bounds of probability to suppose might fail, as 
it has, in fact, done in this particular instance. We use the 
same expression in legal conveyances at the present day, without 
for one moment assuming that it must be understood literally. 
“* Tenant en fee simple, est celuy g’ad t’res ou tenemens, a tener 4 
iuy et a ses heires a tout jours.”” Tenant in fee-simple, is he 
which hath lands or tenements to hold, to him and his heirs for 
ever.—Coke on Littleton, c. 1, § 1. 
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Cyrus. 


Sin,—Will you, through the medium of your valuable Youths’ 
Magazine, favor me with an answer to the following enquiry :— 

Did Cyrus die a christian? as it says in Isaiah xlv, 4. “ Though 
thou hast not known Me;” and yet in Ezrai, 3, he acknowledges 
that the Lord is the God. 


Your’s respectfully, 
M. S. 


We have no reason to believe that Cyrus either lived or died a 
christian, using the term of course as applicable to pious jews. 

The text, first quoted seems indeed fairly to deny such an 
assumption. When he makes the avowal recorded by Ezra, that 
the Lord is the God, he does no more than worldly men do in 
our own day, without any worthy ideas of himself or his method 
of salvation. | 

Cyrus was no doubt acquainted with the prophecy of Isaiah, 
and it appears to have influenced his operations with reference 
to the re-building of the Jewish temple, but farther than this we 
have no good reason for supposing him a believer in Revelation. 


Infidels. 


Sir,—Is it right to argue with infidels ? 


Yours respectfully, VERITAS. 


Infidels are of different grades. With the man who denies the first 
principles of truth, and says that ‘ there is no God,’ we should certainly 
decline entering into controversy. The Bible styles him “ a fool ;” 
and we believe the Bible. 

But with many classes of infidels we see no objection to such a 
course. The Christian, if he be grounded, as he should be, in scrip- 
tural and natural truth, need fear nothing, as his own good cause is 
sure to bear him through. 

We cannot, however, recommend Veritas to obtrude himself into the 
company of such men, but would advise him to act on the defensive 
only; never losing an opportunity of qualifying himself for such 
encounters by reading and study, In these days especially, it is not 
enough to be good only, we must be wise as well. We have philo- 
sophical infidels in plenty; let us have more philosophic Christians. 
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The lips of a fool. 
Dear Srrx,—Will you oblige me with an explanation of Ecclesiastes 
x. 12, “ The lips of a fool will swallow up himself?” 


Iam, &e.,  G. D. 


The mouth of a foo) is a very dangerous weapon, not only injuring 
others, but eventually destroying, or “‘swallowing up” himself. How 
often do we say of such an individual, “ That man’s tongue will be the 
ruin of him.” The idea is amplified and explained in the subsequent 
verses. 


Roman Privileges. 
It is recorded in Acts xxii. 25, ef seq. that Paul was about to be 
scourged, but when the chief captain discovered he was a Roman, he 
was afraid, and let him go. Was there any peculiar privilege apper- 


taining to a Roman which prevented his suffering punishment? 
Marie Antornetre be J, 


Yes. By their laws the Romans were protected against being either 
bound or scourged. See Clarke's Commentary in loc. 


THE DEPARTING MINISTER. 


Tut Rev. Jostas Wiison, late of Islington, was probably well 
known to many of our readers. From a little volume of “ Memorials”® 
consisting of sermons and addresses relative to the deceased, we have 
compiled the short narrative which follows :— 

“ Our acquaintance” says Dr. Morgan, “ commenced in boyhood, at 
the University, where he was well known and loved, as an affectionate, 
hearty, and joyous youth. From that period to the present, we never 
lost sight of one another, but lived in habits of great intimacy and 
friendship. 

** Though at all times pure and circumspect, he began to discover 
unusual progress in knowledge and piety in the last year of his college 
course, before he obtained the license of his Presbytery to preach the 
Gospel. | 

“ He had scarcely obtained that license and begun his work, whet 
his popularity was spread far and wide. I remember at that time 


* These “ Memorials,” published by H. N. Cotes, Cheapside, are well @& 
serving the attentive perusal of our young readers. Independently of theif 
intrinsic excellence they are issued in that cheap, neat, and portable form 
characteristic of the present day. | ee 
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have heard it remarked, that there was no vacant congregation in the 
Church which would not thankfully receive him as its minister. 

“ His first settlement was in Tassagh, a rural district in the county 
of Armagh. His period of continuance there was short. And although 
his removal was not of his own seeking, but by the express desire of 
his brethren in the ministry, who wished him to undertake a new and 
more difficult station, yet I have often heard him speak of the singular 
mercy of God in separating him from that quiet and easy settlement, 
He thought it probable, he said, had he remained there, that he would 
have fallen into the habits of the country, and become half a minister 
and half a farmer, and, in the end, been in danger of sinking the 
minister of Christ in the man of the world. 

“ His removal was from Tassagh to Drogheda, a large provincial 
town in a dense Roman Catholic population. He was its first Presby- 
terian minister, and he may be said to have found in it neither church 
nor congregation. He assembled a few who adhered to his ministry, 
in a room hired for the purpose. His eloquence attracted more to 
hear him, and the idea was entertained of erecting a church. By the 
collection and expenditure of some thousand pounds, he secured a 
handsome church, a comfortable manse, and a convenient school- 
house. The remainder of his time in Drogheda was occupied with his 
spiritual charge. God greatly owned his ministry there. And after a 
period of thirteen years, he left it a prosperous, healthful, and vigorous 
Church. 

“From Drogheda he came to Belfast. The church was built, but he 
had little more than the empty walls. Materials were, however, at 
hand, and he was not slow to begin his work upon them. His pulpit 
services proved to be exceedingly attractive. These were mightily 
reinforced by his domiciliary visits, The church was speedily crowded. 
It was enlarged, and still there was not room. He built a manse and 
a school-house, and then laid himself out exclusively for the spiritual 
building of the temple of the Lord. An extraordinary attachment 
bound him and his flock together. Nothing, while he remained, 
occurred to break the bond that united them. And at the end of nine 
years’ labour he left behind him the largest congregation of Protestanty 
in Belfast. His name is an household word there to the present time, 
and it never ceased to be universally honored. 

“ He came to Islington from Belfast, at. the earnest solicitation of 
some friends, who thought him specially qualified for such a post, and 
not at all from his own desire, and only by the acquiescence of his 
brethren in the ministry.* 


© Sermon by Dr. Morgan, pp. 62, 6. ; 
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On his arrival there, not three years since, ‘‘ it seemed to be doubt- 
ful whether he or his ministry would ever become known in the vast 
metropolis. His church was small, and not entirely occupied, while 
at the first dispensation of the Lord’s Supper there sat at the table 
102 communicants. His public services speedily awakened attention 
in the neighbourhood. He began without delay to visit the members 
of the congregation from house to house. He soon made his visits 
more general, and called upon many families in the neighbourhood, 
who were supposed not to be connected with any particular congre- 
gation. By these means he became extensively known in Islington, 
and his labors were greatly appreciated. The interest which began to 
be awakened in his ministry increased. Overflowing congregations ren- 
dered it necessary that the church should be enlarged, and it was 
extended so as to accommodate more than double the amount of its 
original occupants. There was a proportionate increase in the number 
of communicants. At his death 433 families held pews, or portions 
of them, in the church, and the number of names on the commu- 
nicants’ roll, reached to nearly 480. A remarkable spirit of liberality 
was poured out on the congregation. They contributed largely to Home 
and Foreign Missions, and cheerfully met the expenditure of their 
own church improvements by frequent and large subscriptions. The 
spiritual interests of the people were advanced, not less than was 
indicated by the outward prosperity. There is reason to believe that 
many were brought to a knowledge of “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” 
by means of his ministrations, and the people of the Lord were much 
edified. Altogether, the suecess of Mr. Wilson’s ministry in London 
was remarkable. It is questionable whether more was ever accom- 
plished in it, within the same period of time, by any minister of 
Christ. His name was known, and his labors were spoken of through- 
out London, by those who took an interest in the progress of religion.” 

“ During the three months of his last sickness, I had never seem 
him; but on the last Monday morning of his life, obedient to the 
message of a friend, I hastened to his chamber. Feeble and worn 4 
the body was, the mind was fresh and clear; and, whilst the light of 
his sunniest days sometimes sparkled in his eye: his words were sil- 


gularly distinct and deliberate. He told me, ‘I am resting on Christ, 


and I find him sufficient ;” and he added, ‘ At communions and othet 
seasons J have felt more rapturous emotion than at any time during 
this sickness; I have sometimes known what it was to be ravished 
with Christ's love. But I feel that he is with me, and he will g° 


* Preface, pp. iii—v. 
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down into the valley with me.’ Speaking of his experience, he said, 
‘ To me it is a nail fastened in a sure place, that passage, ‘ Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord.’ For long I feel that the Lord has been 
drawing me away from all that is unrighteous and unholy, and draw- 
ing me towards all that is Christ-like; and as I feel that he has been 
doing this in me, I have no doubt of what he has done for me, ‘ and 
he will have mercy upon him; and our God will abundantly pardon.’ 
And even during this attack, he has done more in the way of drawing 
me to himself, than in any former illness. I have an ardent and 
impetuous spirit, and used to be impatient and hasty; but the Lord 
has at length given me a weaned spirit.’ He then took an affecting 
review of his twenty-six years in the ministry. Feeling that his work 
was done, it evidently comforted him him to think that his labor had 
not all been vain, ‘ The Lord gave me souls at Drogheda, and he 
gave me souls in Townsend-street. I began at a little place called 
Tassagh, and though a great deal of it must have been sad stuff, yet 
the Gospel was in it, and my heart was in it, and the old women of 
Tassagh looked up to their young minister as if he had been an angel 
from heaven.’ As he said this, a quaint smile twinkled from his eye. 
Then, with great solemnity, he reverted to his labors here. ‘ Though 
many motives would mingle with it, the great desire of my ministry 
was, that Christ should be exalted. And though I do not know many 
cases of conversion here, yet we have had blessed seasons in that 
house,’ turning his face towards it, as if he were looking into it, 
‘ There have been Sabbath evenings, especially, when the Lord was 
assuredly with us,’ 

“ The tone of his remarks during his closing days showed that the 
same Saviour whom he had proclaimed to others was to the end his 
own trust and treasure. On the last Sabbath, when they were holding 
his aching head, he said, ‘ Christ had no one to hold his head. They 
all fell asléep. How often have I sinned against that holy Jesus; but 
his blood cleanseth from all sin.’ And then he quoted the hymn, 


“ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel's veins ; 

And sinners planged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


He mentioned, that a few weeks previously, when left alone on a 
Sabbath evening, he thought it right to see how his soul stood with 
God, as he felt his disease to be of a very serious nature. He said, 
that he had then had a very precious time with Christ; that he had 
got such views of the Saviour as had comforted and strengthened him 
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ever since; and that be had been enabled to enter into covenant with 
God. That evening, his family sang the 23rd Psalm by his bed-side. 
He joined in it with surprising fervour, and remarked, when it was 
ended, how many of God’s children had gone down to the grave 
singing that Psalm. 

““ Amidst all those recollections of the past which might have 
awakened complacency, he retained a humble and self-renouncing 
spirit. He never alluded to his labors, but he also spoke mournfully 
of the self which had mingled with them; and on the Monday, some- 
thing led him to say, ‘ Our sins are brought out in bold relief when 
we compare our advantages with those of the humble peasant.’ And 
sin was the object of his sanctified abhorrence ; as, on that same day 
he exclaimed with vehemence, ‘ I could not live with sinners.’ 

“The severe sufferings of Monday night, brought forcibly to his 
mind the thought, ‘ Absent from the body, present with the Lord,’ 
And amidst the exhaustion and frequent anguish of the following day, 
the words were often heard, ‘ Christ is precious; Christ is all in all.’ 
During a violent paroxysm, he remarked, ‘He is purging my soul 
from sense and sin.’ And though his pain was great, his spirit was 
serene. When the 23rd Psalm was repeated, at the words, ‘ death's 
dark vale,’ he interposed, “‘ The valley is not dark.’ During the day, 
he had often asked the hour, wishing to know when his medical 
attendants would come. When a fear was expressed that they could 
do nothing for him, he answered, ‘ Oh, dear! I don’t mean that at all.’ 
As last they came, and he energetically asked, “ How long will my 
sufferings continue? Is it one hour, ortwo? For I have a desire to 

Pacpar and be with Christ.’ But the effort of this inquiry exhausted 
his remaining strength. His desire was instantly granted. His head 
fell back on the pillow; the prison opened, and his ransomed spirit 
was with Christ.® 

“ His funeral was one of the largest that has been seen in London 
for some years. The procession of carriages and footmen is said to 
have extended about a mile, as the remains were borne up to the High- 
gate cemetery, where they are deposited, waiting in hope the resurrec- 
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| + | | : tion of the just. His grave has been the resort of multitudes since he 
el Hi] was laid in its silent mansions. While a friend visited it for a minute, 
: | | on the week succeeding his interment, he met three parties at it who 
e, i also had gone to drop the tear of grateful remembrance upon his last 
+ resting-place.’’+ 
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POETRY. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


PERPLEXED On every side 
By sore temptation tried, 
Father, to Thee I cry! 
With fears distressed, 
By sin oppressed, 
Oh leave me not to die! 


Rebellious oft I prove, 
Unmindful of Thy love, 

And erring from Thy way; 
Knowing Thy will, 
Yet swerving still, 

—A sheep gone far astray. 


Yet One to save me died! 
And from his piercéd side 
There flows a healing flood, 
Where sinners may 
Wash guilt away, 
—lIt is Immanuel’s blood. 
Emiry A. 


—_ 


OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY? 


Our fathers, where are they? 
Not in the gladsome homes where once they dwelt, 
And where the sunshine of their love was felt ; 
Hushed are the tones that we were wont to hear— 
The welcome footstep falls not on our ear; 
The tender smile no longer on us beams; 
And mournful memories haunt our troubled dreams. 
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‘Our fathers have departed, and we tread 


Poetry. 


Our fathers, where are they? 
No voice responds to our impassioned cry ; 
Their vacant places silently reply 
Not here! not here! We miss them from our side: 
Through childhood and through youth they were our guide, 
But now we travel on, midst toils and tears, i 
And no sweet counsel calms our doubts and fears. 


Our fathers, where are they? 
The spring returns with all its loveliest flowers, 
But brings not back these long-wept fiiends of ours; 
Oh! where are those around whose cheerful hearth 
We lingered in the pleasant hours of mirth? 
Some are still with us ; but the rest! the rest !— 
— They have departed whom we loved the best. 


Our fathers, where are they? 
Hark! from the spirit-land a joyful strain 
Thrills through our hearts, and soothes our grief and pain; 
“ Blesséd are those who reach that peaceful shore 
Where earthly care and change are known no more; 
Calmly they rest—sheltered from every strife— 
Rich are their joys—unfading is their life! 


Our fathers, where are they? 
Where we would be, if like some gentle dove 
We could but hasten to the home we love; 
On heaven we fix our ardent gaze, and long 
To take our place amidst its white-robed throng ; 
For since our early friends are gathered there, 
Earth's ties are weakened, and life seems less fair. 


Our fathers, where are they? 
Have they not swiftly passed away from earth?— 
Then let their graves become the place of birth 
To new desires and loftier aims,—for soon 
Our sun must fade—it may go down at noon. 


Each moment in the footsteps of the dead. 
H. M. W. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


OCTOBER, 1847. 


CRYPT OF THE NATIVITY. 


In the account of Bethlehem, given at page 481 of our 
last volume, we made some allusion to the church of the | 
Nativity, or as it is sometimes called the “ Basilica of St. 
Mary of the Manger.”. 

Under the East, or chancel, end of this church, the 
crypt or grotto, part of which is represented in our engra- 
ving, is excavated ; and though the monks who shew it to 
strangers, do not pretend that its furniture and fittings are 
the same as those of the stable in which our Saviour was 
born, they insist that it occupies the precise spot which He 
consecrated by His presence when it pleased the Father 
that He should be made flesh, and visit our world for 
man’s redemption. 

This crypt or grotto is of very irregular form, consisting 
of various stair-cases, chambers, and passages, the chapels 
of St. Joseph, and the Innocents, and the reputed study of 
St. Jerome; his tomb, and those of some other saints. 
The principal room, looking eastward, forms the subject 
of our illustration: it measures forty feet in length, and 
varies in width from ten, to eighteen or nineteen. The 
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walls are decorated with tawdry hangings and pictures, 
and to the right of the reputed place of the Nativity, dis- 
tinguished by a large star on the pavement and an altar- 
table having a range of nine lighted lamps below it, may 
be seen a recess on a lower level: by stepping down 
into which, the visitor will have the sacred manger on his 
‘right hand; and on his left, the altar of the magi, distin- 
“guished in our print by the two candlesticks placed upon 
it. The steps leading down into the crypt, are shewn at 
the back of this altar, as well as in the opposite side of the 
chamber. The first-mentioned flight conducts us to the 
«chapel of the Circumcision ; the other to that of the Three 
"Kings, in the church above. 


— 
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THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuar. X.—Mexrxness or Wispom. 


The little narrative, which I am about to bring forward as @ 
most striking example of the power of the Divine Spirit to bring 
forth its fruits, and to carry them on to a high degree of perfec- 
tion under the most adverse circumstances, was related to me by 
a Mrs. Blaney, an old lady residing not many years ago in the 
city of Bath, who is now, I trust, in heaven, for it pleased the 
‘Almighty to enable her to receive the truth as it is in Christ our 
Redeemer, and to walk according to the glorious light, some yeart 

before her death. Without farther preface, I shall therefore 
Commence her narrative, 

“ Having tried various plane of life,” said Mra, Blaney, “all 

of which failed in pleasing me, 1 came to Bath when I was near 

*upon entering my sixtieth year, took handsome lodgings in Gay- 
street, and, because I had wearied out one lady's maid after 
another, I proposed to adopt another kind of victim, and, by the 
recommendation of a friend and neighbour, Mrs. Bearcroft, re- 
ceived a very pleasing looking young girl into my family as ® 
companion, the same Olivia Sedley, who now, as you must have 
seen, is more precious to me than a daughter, as I desire @ 
render myself dear and indulgent to her as a mother. 
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“ Well, then, my friend, picture us together, myself and Olivia, 
in the drawing-room in Gay-street, on the first Sunday evening 
after her arrival, the poor young thing having just found light 
enough to finish one of Blair’s sermons to me, whilst I sate up- 
right as an arrow, directly opposite to her, and gathering ill 
humour every instant from the contemplation of the sweetness of 
her appearance and the blameless neatness of her attire; for I 
should have been more gratified by any legitimate cause of fault- 
finding, as it was meat and drink to my dissatisfied mind at that 
time to pick out blemishes in the persons about me. 

“* Well,’ I said, as soon as her voice ceased, ‘ put a marker in 
the place—I must have another segmon after tea. I trust that 
you have been so brought up as to take a delight in profitable 
reading; that your mind has not been wholly given to dress and 
vanity. By the bye, that dress which you wear must have been 
very expensive, such an one as is more than you could have re- 
quired at home.’ 

“*T thought, ma’am,’ she answered, ‘ that when I came 
here ——.’ 

“I cut her short by finishing her sentence—‘ that you would 
be required to dress better than you did at home. Very true; 
but ¢haf is not a new silk; it has been worn before to-day, or 
yesterday,’ 

“Even the growing dusk did not conceal the blushes of my 
hapless victim, and her voice faltered when she replied, ‘ It was 
my mother’s best gown some years, and was altered for me,’ 

‘* | understand your parents have had losses?’ | asked, 

loss of health,’ she anewered, My father was a clerk, 
with a good salary; he lost his health, and was forced to retire 
to a cottage which he posseseed in his native village, and he has 
now but a very small income from his savings. My dear parents 
are much fallen. 1 sought a situation that I might assist them ; 
and I was very thankful when you were so kind as to take me, 
ma am.’ 

“* Fallen!’ I said. ‘ What a number of persons one hears of 
now, who are fallen! An*old beggar at the door of the pump- 
room, but yesterday, pleaded to me that he had fallen.’ 

“ Not a word of answer did she give, and I was left in doubt 
how far she understood my last insolent sneer. 
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i “ The dropping in of my friend, Mrs. Dory Page, as she re- 
tarned from the afternoon service at the Octagon Chapel, was 
probably some relief to my companion, but I took good care that 
ii should not be so complete an one as it might; for, guessing 
that she was meditating a retreat to her own room, I told her that 
she must not go out of the way, as we should speedily want her 
t> read another of Dr. Blair's excellent discourses ; which hint 
tp the poor young creature elicited a deep breath from Mrs. Dory, 
vith a further compliment to these said discourses, which ‘ were 
penned,’ she said, ‘in a most popular and captivating style.’ 

« * We then pursued our ordinary routine of discourse, retailing 
the gossip then afloat in the most genteel circles of the city; and 
thus time went on, until Mrs. Dory hinted that she had certain 
j'tivate communications for my especial ear, on which, without 
the smallest ceremony, I informed my gentle attendant that her 
} Wesence was no longer required. None but the unhappy com- 
‘yanion of such a tormentor as myself can comprehend the relief 
forded by those little temporary withdrawals into privacy, which 
wometimes will occur even under the rule of the most persevering 
tyrant. Had I, however, marked any great alacrity in obeying 
the direction to leave my presence in poor Olivia, either then of 
at any other time, I should certainly have discovered some means 
of creating a disappointment. The poor young creature weit 
out, however, this evening with so respectfully quiet a manner, 
that she had hardly closed the door behind her, when Mrs. Dory, 

her neck over the table, whispered, ‘ What do you 
of her? She seems to me to be tame to a degree; has the 
put on?’ 
$ “* It is early days yet,’ I answered; ‘but I have already 
‘watched her closely, and I flatter myself I am not easily taken it 
My present opinion of her is, that she is either playing « part 
that she is naturally the poor passive thing you see.’ 

“ Mrs. Bearcroft,’ said my visitor, ‘who knows the 
well, and was the means, as you know, of her being 
#o you through me, says that they are very quiet, good sort of 
people—very poor though ; and that there was a sad crying sceu® 
when they parted with their daughter ; but it was a matter of 
bose I trust that the girl will not prove a hypocrite.” =~ 
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“«]T am much more inclined to think that she will prove 
nothing more than I have already found her—a passive thing, 
without a will of her own,’ I replied. 

“* A sad look-out for you, Mrs. Blaney,’ returned Mrs. Dory, 
‘ to be so constantly associated with so dull a creature. I declare 
I don't know whether I would not sooner put up with sucha 
pert thing as Florence, your last lady’s maid, than with sucha 
yea-and-nay piece of goods as this Olivia. Does the girl know 
how comely she is?’ 

“ « When girls are fair,’ I answered, ‘ they generally have the 
luck to know it; but there are some points about her which will 
bear criticism,’ I added, giving a glance at Mrs. Dory, which 
caused her to reply with a small titter. 3 

“ *« And, may be, you think that it might be a salutary exercise 
for her to hear these criticisms now and then? Well, I don’t 
know whether I should ——, but these inferior persons, I weil 
know, require to be kept under; and you, of course, as always 
having been in authority over a family of dependants, must know — 
how to manage them better than I do, who have not your fortune.’ 

““ Here we dropped poor Olivia, and entered on a certain little 
anecdote of private scandal, for which Mrs. Dory had especially 
sought to be alone with me. bed | | 

“‘ It is as impossible for one born blind to imagine the tints of 
the rose, as it was for me then to comprehend the character of 
the poor girl who bad been selected from various needy aspirants 
for the high preferment of being my companion. Being of the 
earth, earthy, and having no knowledge but that which entered 
my mind through the senses, I had no faculty by which I could 
in the least comprehend the real character of my young com- 
panion, neither could I trace her sweet and blameless conduct to © 
its true source, the grace of God; for ‘ the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually di-s 
cerned.’ (1 Cor. ii. 14.) 

“ If all the fruits of the Spirit had been displayed: to me then, 
in as eminent beauty of perfection as that of meekness was eX- 
hibited in my poor Olivia, I should: have believed,them all to be 
counterfeit imitations of some influences of earthly feelings and 
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it elf most particularly in the conduct of Olivia ; she was a most 
levely example, in very truth, of that lowliness and meckness in 
which the apostle exhorts his Ephesian brethren to walk as mem- 
bers of the one Divine Spirit. Her situation, including all its 
passing obligations—for she was suffering in order to assist her 
parents—admitted not of the manifestation of many of the other 
graces of the Spirit, which are, however, inseparable from this; 
for the Divine Spirit is at unity with itself, and though one grace 
may be more evidently developed than another, the others are in 
lie and health. So genuine and in such full action was this par- 
ti -ular grace in that young creature, that she followed its leadings, 
mj it were unconsciously, as a young child exercises his natural 
ficulties, without being abstracted by other things, or shewing 
tijat he is aware that he possesses them. The meekness of Olivia 
was composed, to speak in human language, (and what other 
bive I to use when I do not absolutely use the words of scrip- 
tyre?) of a most lowly opinion of her own merits and powers, 
of the most pious gratitude for the means put into her hands 
relieving her beloved parents; and as it was inspired, so it 
Was supported, by the Divine Spirit. 

“‘ But as this character was incomprehensible to me, so I con- 
fess that I most cordially despised it, because I attributed its 
gentleness to the most ordinary worldly motives ; and being irri- 
tated by what I thought her imperturbable self-command of 
t»mper, I carried on a system of teazing, which, in the review, 
causes me utterly to abhor the thing I was, nay, the thing I still 
¢m, independently of grace. When I saw her engaged in some 
fine piece of needlework, I insisted that my eyes required the 
blinds to be kept down; when she was chilly, I always com- 
plained of heat, and let the fire nearly out; and when she was 
warm, I heaped it up and made her stir it. If I saw her busy, I 
ras sure to let down a stitch in the bag which I was knitting ; 
‘end as I was one who could never rest long in a place, I often 
walked her till she looked quite pale, and then worried her with 
ncessant petty errands when we came home. The only rest she 
jinew was when I went out to card-parties, where I did not take 
‘yer; but when I ascertained that she would bear it, I always 


jeft her something to do in my absence which would fill up bef 
whole leisure, and at last went so far as to direct her one night 
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when I was going out with Mrs. Dory, to comb my lap-dog and 
wash his eyes. 

“ Mrs. Dory and I were going in a coach to the upper part of 
the city, and as we were proceeding, ‘ Well, to be sure, Mrs. 
Blaney,’ she said, *‘ you Aave brought things to a pass! Why, 
Florence, had you asked Aer to wash Fan's eyes, would have an- 
swered, ‘ You may do it yourself for me!’’ 

“ « Florence was a woman of sense,’ I answered, ‘ if she had 
not been so very impertinent; but Olivia is a poor, soft thing, if 
she is not acting a part; and then she is deep as the grave. I 
have not yet asked her to do the thing which she has refused ; 
but to be sure, her parents are in great necessity, and self-interest 
will carry any one a long way.’ 

“« She is just the sort of poor, soft thing,’ remarked Mrs. 
Dory, ‘ who would be led to do anything, however bad, where 
she saw it to be her interest.’ 

“ * Exactly so,’ was my reply. 

‘“ | was very fond of a card-party of four, in my own lodgings, 
with a nice bit of warm supper, and a little negus after it, and we 
were to have such a party the evening after I had set Olivia to 
perform the office of hair-dresser to Fan. The party was to con- 
sist of an old officer, my cousin, Major Blaney, Mrs. Dory, and 
another old lady. On such occasions Olivia sat by with her 
needle, after having made tea. Mrs. Dory and the Major came 
at the usual time; but whilst we were deliberating whether to 
pour out the tea, an excuse for non-attendance came from our 
fourth whist player, and we looked very blank at each other, 
until, when the table was set, Mrs. Dory said, ‘Cannot Miss 
Olivia hold a hand ?’ 

“* Very good,’ I replied. * Olivia has sat so often by our 
table, that I am certain she knows the game; and I put the 
question to her, to which, at least, she gave no denial. 

“ « Silence gives consent,’ remarked the Major. ‘ Come, little 
miss, I will be your partner.’ 

“ No,’ I replied; ‘ we will cut for partners, as usual. 

“*Oh! ma’am,’ said the poor girl, ‘ I cannot play; indeed I 
cannot.’ 

“© If you do make a few mistakes, little lady,’ said the Major, 
‘ we won't be very angry.’ 
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* cannot,’ she repeated. 

““* You cannot! Strange words, indeed,’ I said. ‘I suppose 
“if I say you must, you will at least condescend to try? 
* Her lips moved, but I could not make out what she said. 
< “ «If it is the fear of losing money,’ I answered, with my usual 
@nkindness,—‘ for I know you are scraping and hoarding every- 
thing for private purposes,—lI will stand your losses ; so sit down,’ 

** She raised her eyes, and brought her hands together, saying, 
* I cannot, ma’am—indeed I cannot.’ 

“ *« What!’ I retorted, ‘ when I bid you?’ 

*« She replied again to the same purpose as before. Mrs. Dory 
‘lifted up her eyes, and her mouth assumed a sort of sneer, whilst 


“the Major looked from one to another of us, as if he half-enjoyed 


‘the scene. I was greatly vexed that these two persons should 
witness this extraordinary act of perverseness in the very com- 


~panion of whose submission I had made such great boastings ; 


and, being almost afraid of giving way to my anger in the presence 
of my visitors, | commanded my victim either to sit down and 
take the cards, or to leave the room, as she chose. But though 
she burst into tears, and came forward as if she would have knelt 
to me, | commanded her to be silent, and saw her the next minute 


M. M. &. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue following ingenious and conclusive arguments, proving 
the common origin of all races of the human family, derive 
additional value from the fact that they are the result of an un- 
willing conviction on the part of the writer—an infidel of the 
French school, who is anxious, not only to set aside the necessity 


“Sf a Divine Revelation, but actually to dispense with a Creating 


Cause. They are copied from a recent book which has obtained 
considerable popularity—rather, perhaps, from the novel use made 
of certain exploded theories in connection with the modern dis- 
closures of physical science, than from any closeness of reasoning, 
or originality of idea. It forms one of a large class of books of 
which it has been well said, that all in them which is true, is not 
‘new; and all that is new, is not true. 
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We are sure that our young friends will rejoice to find that 
even the unbeliever is thus compelled to allow the Bible to be. 
true in the statement that all men sprang from one and the same 
stock, and are not, as many have contended, perfectly distinct 
races. He thus states the case: 

“The human race is known to consist of numerous nations, 
displaying considerable differences of external form and color. and 
speaking, in general, different languages. This has been the case 
since the commencement of written record. It is also ascertained 
that the external peculiarities of particular nations do not change 
rapidly. While a people remain upon one geographical area, and 
under the influence of one set of conditions, they always exhibit 
atendency to persistency of type, insomuch that a subordinate 
admixture of various type is usually obliterated in a few geneta- 
tions. Numerous as the varieties are, they have all been found 
classifiable under five leading ones 

1. The Caucasian, or Indo-European, which extends from India 
into Europe and Northern Africa. 

2. The Mongolian, which occupies Northern and Eastern Asia. 

3. The Malayan, which extends from the Ultra-Gangetic 
Peninsala into the numerous islands of the South Seas and 
Pacific. 

4. The Negro, chiefly confined to Africa. 

5. The aboriginal American, 

Each of these is distinguished by certain general features of 80 
marked a kind, as to suggest to many inquirers that they have 
had distinct or independent origins. Of these peculiarities, color 
is the most conspicuous: the Caucasians are generally white, 
the Mongolians yellow, the Negroes black, and the Americans 
red. The opposition of two of these in particular, white and 
black, is so striking, that of them, at least, it seems almost 
necessary to suppose separate origins. Of late years, however, 
the whole of this question has been subjected to a rigorous in- 
vestigation by a British philosopher, who has been remarkably 
successful in adducing evidence that the human race might have 
had one origin, for anything that can be inferred from external 
peculiarities. 

It appears from this inquiry, that color and other physiological 
characters are of a more superficial and accidental nature than 
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“was at one time supposed. One fact is at the very first extremely 
startling, that there are nations, such as the inhabitants of 
> Hindostan, apparently one in descent, which nevertheless contain 
groups of people of almost all shades of color, and likewise 
_ discrepant in other of those important features on which much 
stress has been laid. Some other facts, which may be stated in 


iy brief terms, are scarcely less remarkable. In Africa, there are 
|!) ‘s Negro nations,—that is, nations of intensely black complexion, as 
a the Jolofs, Mandingoes, and Kafirs, whose features and limbs 
iG are as elegant as those of the best European nations. While we 
in have no proof of Negro races becoming white in course of genera- 


- tions, the converse may be held as established, for there are Arab 
and Jewish families of ancient settlement in Northern Africa, 
who have become as black as the other inhabitants. There are 
also facts which seem to show the possibility of a natural transi- 
tion by generation from the black to the white complexion, and 
from the white to the black. True whites (apart from Albinoes) 
are not unfrequently born among the Negroes, and the tendency 
to this singularity is transmitted in families. There is, at least, 
one authentic instance of a set of perfectly black children being 
born to an Arab couple, in whose ancestry no such blood had 
intermingled. This occurred in the valley of the Jordan, where 
it is remarkable that the Arab population in general have flatter 
features, darker skins, and coarser hair, than any other tribes of 
the same nation. 

The style of living is ascertained to have a powerful effect in 
modifying the human figure in the course of generations, and 
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projecting jaws with large open mouths, depressed noses, high 
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¥ 14 this even in its osseous structure. About two hundred years 

ie ago, a number of people were driven by a barbarous policy from 

ne the counties of Antrim and Down, in Ireland, towards the se®- 

Hs coast, where they have ever since been settled, but in unusually 

| lie miserable circumstances even for Ireland ; and the consequence 

f be | i is, that they exhibit peculiar features of the most repulsive kind, 
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* Not in the number, or arrangement of the bones, but simply in slightly 
modifying their forms, as every body knows. The statement in the text & 
greatly calculated (perhaps, intended) to 
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cheek bones, and bow legs, together with an extremely diminutive 
stature. These, with an abnormal sienderness of the limbs, are 
the outward marks of a low and barbarous condition all over the 
world ; it is particularly seen in the Australian aborigines. On 
the other hand, the beauty of the higher ranks in England is very 
remarkable, being, in the main, as clearly a result of good external 
conditions. ‘ Coarse, unwholesome, and ill-prepared food,” says 
Buffon, “makes the human race degenerate. All those people 
who live miserably are ugly and ill-made. Even in France, the 
country people are not so beautiful as those who live in towns; 
and | have often remarked that in those villages where the people 
are richer and better fed than in others, the men are likewise 
more handsome, and have better countenances.” He might have 
added, that elegant and commodious dwellings, cleanly habits, 
comfortable clothing, and being exposed to the open air only as 
much as health requires, co-operate with food in increasing the 
elegance of a race of human beings. 

Following a natural analogy, philologists have thrown the 
earth's languages into a kind of classification: a number bearing 
a considerable resemblance to each other, and in general geo- 
graphically near, are styled a group or sub-family ; several groups, 
again, are associated as a family, with regard to more general 
features of resemblance. Six families are spoken of. 

1. The Inpo-Evrorzan family nearly coincides in geographical 
limits with those which have been assigned to that. variety of 
mankind which generally shows a fair complexion, called the 
Caucasian variety. It may be said to commence in , Ipdia, and 
thence to stretch through Persia into Europe, the whole of which 
it occupies, excepting Hungary, the Basque provinces of Spain, 
and Finland. Its sub-families are sixin number. 

1. The Sanskrit, or ancient language of India. 

2. The Persian. 

3. The Slavonic, including the modern languages of Russia and 
Poland. 

4. The Gothic, comprising the Scandinavian tongues, the 
Norske, Swedish, and Danish; and the Teutonic, to which 
belong the modern German, the Dutch, and our own Anglo- 
Saxon. 

5. The Pelasgian, or group scattered along the north shores of 
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the Mediterranean, the Greek and Latin, including the modifica- 
tions of the latter under the names of Italian, Spanish, &c. 

6. The Celtic, which was, from two to three thousand years 
ago, the speech of a considerable tribe dwelling in Western 
Europe ; but these have since been driven before superior nations 
into a few corners, and are now only to be found in the highlands 
of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, and certain parts of 
France. The Gaelic of Scotland, Erse of Ireland, and the Welsh, 
are the only living branches of this sub-family of languages. 

The resemblances amongst languages are of two kinds,— identity 
of words, and identity of grammatical forms ; the latter being 
now generally considered as the most important towards the 
argument. When we inquire into the first kind of affinity among 
the languages of the Indo-European family, we are surprised at 
the great number of common terms which exist among them, and 
these referring to such primary ideas as to leave no doubt of their 
having all been derived from acommon source. Colonel Vans 
Kennedy presents nine hundred words common to the Sanskrit 
and other languages of the same family. In the Sanskrit and 
#ersian, we find several which require no sort of translation to 
an English reader, as pader, mader, sunu, dokhiter, brader, mand, 
vidhava : likewise asthi,a bone, (Greek, osteon ;) denta, a tooth 
(Latin dens, dentis ;) eyeumen, the eye; brouwa, the eye-brow, 
(German, brawe;) nasa, the nose ; karu, the hand, (Gr_ cheir ;) 
genu, the knee, (Lat. genu;) ped, the foot, (Lat. pes, pedis ;) hrti, 
the heart ; jecur,the liver, (Lat. jecur ;) stara, a star; gela, cold, 
(Lat. gelu, ice ;) aghni, fire, (Lat. ignis ;) dhara, the earth, (Lat. 
terra, Gaelic, tir ;) arrivi, a river; nau, a ship, (Gr. naus, Lat. 
navis ;) ghau, a cow ; sarpam, a serpent. 

The inferences from these verbal coincidences were confirmed 
in a striking manner when Bopp and others investigated the 
grammatical structure of this family of languages. Dr. Wiseman 
pronounces that the great philologist just named, “‘ by a minute 
and sagacious analysis of the Sanskrit verb, compared with the 
conjugational system of the other members of this family, left 0 
doubt of their intimate and positive affinity.” It was now dis- 
covered that the peculiar terminations or inflections by which 
persons are expressed throughout the verbs of nearly the whole 
of these languages, have their foundations in pronouns; the 
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pronoun was simply placed at the end, and thus became an 
inflection. ‘“‘ By an analysis of the Sanskrit pronouns, the 
elements of those existing in all the other languages were cleared 
of their anomalies; the verb substantive, which in Latin is 
composed of fragments referable to two distinct roots, here found 
both existing in regular form; the Greek conjugations, with all 
their complicated machinery of middle voice, augments, and 
redupilications, were here found and illustrated in a variety of 
ways, which a few years ago would have appeared chimerical. 
Even our own language may sometimes receive light from the 
study of distant members of our family. Where, for instance, 
are we tg seek for the root of our comparative beffer? Certainly 
not in its positive, good, nor in the Teutonic dialects in which 
the same anomaly exists. But in the Persian we have precisely 
the same comparative, behter, with exactly the same signification, 
regularly formed from its positive beh, good.” 

II. The second great family of languages is the Syro-Paont- 
CIAN, comprising. 

1. The Hebrew. 

2. The Syro-Chaldaic. 

3. The Arabic, and 

4. The Gheez, or Abyssinian, being localized principally in the 
countries to the west and south of the Mediterranean. 

III. Beyond them, again, is the Arrican family, which, as far 
as research has gone, seems to bein like manner marked by 
common features, both verbal and grammatical. : 

IV. The fourth is the Potyngestan family, extending from 
Madagascar on the west, through the Indian Archipelago, be- 
sides taking in the Malayan dialect from the continent of India, 
and comprehending Australia and the islands of the western 
portion of the Pacific. This family, however, bears such an 
affinity to that next to be described, that Dr. Leyden and some 
others do not give it a distinct place as a family of languages, 

V. The fifth family is the Cuinzse, embracing a large part of 
China, and most of the regions of Central and Northern Asia. 
The leading features of the Chinese language are, its consisting 
altogether of monosy lables, and being destitute of all grammatical 
forms, except certain arrangements and accentuations, which 
vary the sense of particular words. It is also deficient in some 
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of the consonants most conspicuous in other languages, b, d, r, 
v, and z; so that this people can scarcely pronounce our speech 
in such a way as to be intelligible : forexample, the word Christus 
they call Auliss-ut-oo-suh. The Chinese, strange to say, though 
they early attained to a remarkable degree of civilization, and 
have preceded the Europeans in many of the most important 
inventions, have a language which resembles that of children, or 
deaf and dumb people. 
VI. Crossing the Pacific, we come to the last great family, in 
the languages of the aboriginal Americans, which have all of 
them features in common, proving them to constitute a group by 
themselves, without any regard to the very different degrees of 
civilization which these nations had attained at the time of the 
discovery. The common resemblance is in the grammatical 
structure as well as in words, and the grammatical structure of 

this family is of a very peculiar and complicated kind. The 
; general character in this respect has caused the term Poly- 
: synthetic to be applied to the American languages. A long 
many-syllabled word is used by the rude Algonquins and Dela- 
q wares to express a whole sentence: for example, a woman of the 
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% latter nation, playing with a little dog or cat, would perhaps 
et be heard saying, kuligatschis,” meaning, “give me your pretty 
| little paw ;"’ the word, on examination, is found to be made up 
in this manner: k, the second personal pronoun; wii, part of the 


’ 
word wulet, pretty ; gat, part of the word wichgat, signifying & 
| i i | leg or paw: schis, conveying the idea of littleness. In the same 
Maite tongue, a youth is called pilape, a word compounded from the 
: Ft i first of part of pilsit, innocent, and the latter part of lenape,® 
ai a | man. Thus, it will be observed, a number of parts of words are 
, “f ; i taken and thrown together, by a process which has been happily 
termed agglutination, so as to form one word, conveying 
7 ‘ii complicated idea. There is also an elaborate system of inflection; 
| att “ in nouns, for instance, there is one kind of inflection to express 
ATE? i the presence or absence of vitality, and another to express number. 
. + ! The genius of the language has been described as accumulative; 
© i 4 it “tends rather to add syllables or letters, making farther dis- 
A. I b. tinctions in objects already before the mind, than to introdace 


pew words.” Yet it has also been shown very distinctly, tha 
these languages are based in words of one syllable, like those of 
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the Chinese and Polynesian families; all the primary ideas are 
thus expressed : the elaborate system of inflection and agzlutina- 
tion is shown to be simply a farther development of the language- 
forming principle, as it may be called—or the Chinese system 
may be described as an arrestment of this principle at a particular 
early point. It has been fully shown, that between the structure 
of the American and other families sufficient affinities exist to 
make a common origin or early connexion extremely likely. The 
verbal affinities are also very considerable. Humboldt says, “In 
eighty-three American languages examined by Messrs. Barton 
and Vater, one hundred and seventy words have been found, the 
roots of which appear to be the same; and it is easy to perceive 
that this analogy is not accidental, since it does not rest merely 
upon imitative harmony, or on that conformity of organs which 
produces almost a perfect identity in the first sounds articulated 
by children. Of these one hundred and seventy words which have 
this connexion, three-fifths resemble the Manchou, the Tongouse, 
the Mongol, and the Samoyed; and two-fifths, the Celtic and 
Tchoud, the Biscayan, the Coptic, and Congo languages. These 
words have been found by comparing the whole of the American 
languages with the whole of those of the Old World ; for hither- 
to we are acquainted with no American idiom which seems to 
have an exclusive correspondence with any of the Asiatic, African, 
or European tongues. Humboldt and others considered these 
words as brought into America by tecent immigrants; an idea 
resting on no proof, and which is much discountenanced by the 
common words being chiefly those which represent primary ideas; 
besides, we now know, what was not formerly perceived or 
admitted, that there are great affinities of structure also. I may 
here refer to a curious mathematical calculation by Dr. Thomas 
Young, to the effect, that if three words coincide in two different 
languages, it is ten to one they must be derived in both cases 
from some parent language, or introduced in some other manner. 
‘‘ Six words would give more,” he says, “ than seventeen hundred 
to one, and eight near 100,000; so that in these cases the evidence 
would be little short of absolute certainty.” He instances the 
following words to show a connexion between the ancient Egyptian 
and the Biscayan :— 
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Biscayan Eguptian 


Now, as there are, according to Humboldt, one hundred and 
seventy words common to the languages of the new and old 
continents, and many of these are expressive of the most primitive 
ideas, there is, by Dr. Young's calculation, over-powering proof 
of the original connexion of the American and other human 
families. 


— 


AS HAPPY AS A QUEEN. 


“Mamma! mamma!”’ exclaimed the joyous voice of little 
3 Martha Vernon, one bright morning, as rushing into the room 
Bad where Mrs. Vernon and her elder sisters were sitting at work, she 


displayed the cause of the delight with which she was filled. 
ey “‘See! mamma, see! I do believe Agnes loves me as much as 
she loves herself; I asked her for a little bit of paper for me to 
cut up, and she has given me all this.” So saying, the little 
creature tried to spread out a newspaper which completely 
concealed her tiny person behind its ample sheet, —“ Oh I am 
as happy as a fween! indeed I am.” 
“Poor Martha,” said her sister Mary, as the child trotted 
away to show her prize to the rest of the family,—* that is all 
she knows about ‘tweens’ as she calls them: she has much to 
learn yet, poor thing.”’ 
‘I don’t think it is ‘poor Martha’ at all,” said Sophia; “! 
dare say she really is as happy just now as if she were a queen; 
what say you, mamma?” 
“Why,” replied Mrs. Vernon, “I have no hesitation in saying 
that many a crowned head would give a good deal, for even a8 
occasional burst of such happiness as that dear child enjoys almost 
every hour of her life; I, for one, have always pitied queens: # 
far from envying them, I have always thought that there al 
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disadvantages in their lot, from which I am very thankful to be 
exempt.” 

‘‘] suppose I must not ask if the grapes are sour, mamma?” 
said Mary, with a merry laugh; “ but do forgive me laughing, 
for indeed it strikes me as something quite new, to be thankful 
not to be a queen. Just think, dear mamma, of all the things 
you could do then, that you cannot now, and that I know you 
would like so very much. What delightful journeys you would 
take, and what beautiful paintings yeu would indulge in, and 
how you would become acquainted with all the great and good 
people, not only in your own kingdom but in others; and how 
you might carry out your favorite idea of giving money to people 
in their life time, when it would be really serviceable to them, 
instead of giving it to their memories in the form of monuments. 
I don’t say anything about the great, big, charity-purse you 
would have, mamma; for that would be the first thing you would 
think of. Iam only talking about et ceferas. Then the beautiful 
flowers we should have ; I say we, because you know then I should 
be the princess Mary: only think of that Sophy; and you and 
I would not have to wish for a new piano, nor for new music 
when we are tired of all our old pieces. Now, dear mamma, have 
I not drawn a tempting picture: won't you recant?” said the 
lively girl, as springing up, she gave her mother a loving kiss, 
adding, “‘ and we should then have such a sweet portrait of our 
royal mother, instead of that gloomy little daguerreotype which it 
makes one’s heart ache to look at.”’ 

‘‘ Now Mary,” said Mrs. Vernon, “ suppose you sit down and 


draw the other side of the picture.’ 
‘‘Oh no, mamma, indeed I cannot do that. Miss Falconer 


always told me that I never could take more than one view of a 
subject; she said my mind was particularly one-sided, as the 
Germans call it; and ¢hat being the case, there is no use in my 
trying to change it.” . 

“I don't agree with you,” said Sophy; “‘I think that now we 
have left school and have to educate ourselves, our great duty is 
to find out where our weak points lie, and endeavor to conquer 
them; and when a thing is right, just in proportion to our 
natural incapacity for it, must be the struggle we are called upon 
to make till we succeed.” 
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* But,” pursued Mary, “ it is such strong language to say you 
are thankful you are not a queen, mamma, that I should really 
like to hear why, if you will be so kind as to tell us? I know 
you will remind us of the many reverses to which crowned heads 
are subjected, and I certainly can understand that the recollection 
of having been happy once, must increase the weight of misfortune 
when it arrives; but, of course, I mean the situation of a queen 
under the most favorable circumstances—in time of peace, both 
external and internal.” 

“ Well then, Mary,” said Mrs. Vernon, “I must tell you that 
the loss of my domestic quiet would be one of the things that 
would be most deeply felt by me. Now were I a queen, how 
many hours I should have to sacrifice to ceremonies of state; 
how many painful efforts it would cost me, when not feeling very 
well, to keep appointments which if broken, would not only expose 
me to the risk of having false constructions put upon my actions, 
but would, if frequently occurring, tend to alienate the affections 
of my people from me. And then, to have every movement of 
my life chronicled in the newspapers, every expression of my 
countenance criticised. Oh! no Mary, I have neither strength of 
mind, nor strength of body, to be suited for aqueen. Then there 
is another thing, princes have so seldom an opportunity of 
hearing the truth. The trammels of etiquette lie so heavily on 
all around, that when the royal sentiments on any subject are 
known, it must be difficult indeed for a dissentient opinion 
reach the ear, and from this cause too, all freedom of intercourse 

must be suspended in a courtly circle. Besides, to those who are 
accustomed from childhood to every luxury and the anticipation 
of every wish, one great source of domestic enjoyment must be 
wanting which is afforded to us in middle life—I mean the 
gratification of wants which have been felt. Now I am sure 20 
queen could have half the pleasure in the most sumptuous 
refitting of her state apartments, that I had on my return from 
my late visit, when I found that your father had prepared 9 
pleasant a surprise for me in having the drawing room 
and the bay-window thrown out, just as he had heard me 67 
that I thought would be such an improvement. 

“ But after all, these things are but trifles compared with the 
one great point of the responsibility which attaches to all 
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authority, and pre-eminently to a sovereign. Not only the 
temporal welfare of thousands depends upon their decision; but 
when we know that kingdoms can only be dealt with as kingdoms 
according to their national acts, and reflect how large a share of 
influence a sovereign exercises as to these acts, it is fearful to 
think of all the consequences of one wrong step. And this alone 


would make me reverse Martha’s proverb and say rather “ As 


wn-happy as a queen.”’ 

“ And here have I been all this time talking as gravely as if I 
had my choice whether I would be a queen or not! Oh! it is 
well for us that we have no choice in these matters; that our lot 
in life is fixed for us, and that the great point is, not is it a high 
or a low one, but do we seek to discharge its duties faithfully, and 
for that purpose to know them thoroughly ?” 

“Indeed, mamma,” said Mary, “ you have put the thing in a 
very different light to that in which my imagination had viewed 
it. I certainly am so very apt to be attracted by the glitter and 
sparkle of externals, that I forget to look whether all is solid 
below, or whether they merely cover a hollow surface. But do 
you think it is wrong to have one’s eyes open to what is evidently 
advantageous in other people’s lot? For I have such a habit of 
comparing my own with that of every-one I know or hear much 
about; and each one is so different, that there is almost always 
some point I would gladly appropriate to myself?” 

Sophy here interposed by remarking that at any rate Mary 
concealed her regrets very well, for she was always so lively, and 
looked so happy, that no one would suspect she was not 
thoroughly contented with her lot in life. To this Mary replied 
that she really was thoroughly contented, and that the habit she 
alluded to was indulged in more as an amusement than anything 
else. 

“There is one thing to be considered,” resumed her mother, 
‘and that is, that we can scarcely ever be sure that we form a 
correct estimate of the happiness of another. It is so truly salid— 

‘ Each in its hidden cell of weal or woe 

‘Our hermit-spirits dwell, live apart: 
“you must have often felt that what at one time would have 
given you the greatest enjoyment, at another, would be either 
distasteful or positively disagreeable, The state of our health, the 
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state of the weather, and above all, the state of our tempers —all 
these influence us to a degree that without a careful analysis of 
your feelings would surprise you. And I firmly believe there is 
so much compensation in this world, that were we all clearly to 
measure lots with one another, we should feel as reluctant to 
make any exchange of them, as of our dearest relations.” 

. “ And then we must remember,” observed Sophy, “ we were 
not sent into this world merely to be happy now, but that we may 
pe prepared for being happy hereafter, and even where there is 
anything in our circumstances that is not very pleasant, if we 
“Ahink how soon it will be over, it will help us to bear it more 


cheerfully.”’ 
*“* We began by talking of the happiness of 


** said Mrs. 


Vernon; “I have often tried to realize the condition of a captive 
monarch—deprived of all the luxuries that he had been 
accustomed to from childhood, scarcely even allowed to breathe 
the free air, or at least only allowed to take exercise within 
very limited bounds; without books, without tidings from the 
external world, often ignorant of the lot of those dearest to bim, 
or if aware that they still live, yet not knowing any of those 
particulars on which affection delights to dwell ; or whether from 
the influences to which they were subject, even should they meet 
again, it might not be as strangers, or perhaps as political enemies: 
I have often thought that their surmisings and doubtings must 
constitute the worst part of captivity. But supposing such @ 
captive had the clear, undoubted assurance, on authority that 
could not be disputed, that the time would come when his 
captivity would cease, when he should be re-instated in all his 


” lost possessions—when all he most loved should be restored 


him unchanged, except in so far as added experience and growth 
in every loveable quality of their characters had changed them} 
and if he was fore-warned that the time of his release although 
so uncertain that years might roll away before it took place, might 
yet occur at any moment, do you think there would be much time 
spent in murmurings and complainings? Would not rather the 
spring of hope in such individuals overflow in all their words aud 
gestures ; and would not every thought and every desire tend @ 
that bright future? I do not think they would expend modi 


grief upon the discomforts and dilapidations of their prison.” /) 
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“ But,” said Mary, “ no captive could have such an assurance ; 
so it is all hypothesis.” 

“O! I see what you mean, mamma,” said Sophy; you are 
thinking of the christian, and how light to him all the troubles 
of this world must seem when contrasted with the glories of the 
world in which we are to live for ever. And yet how difficult it 
is to realize that this is actually not our home,—that after all it is 
only a prison house.” 

“We call ourselves,” said Mrs. Vernon, “the children of a 
heavenly King; and although now we are sojourning in an 
enemy's land, yet it is but for a little while. By-and-bye we 
shall see things in their true light whether we will or no: let us 
be thankful that we have not, even now, to grope in the dark— 
that we have a Book in which our prospects, and our privileges, 
and our duty with reference to them are clearly set before us.” 

Here the door burst open, and Martha rushing in, with a 
tearful voice, told how Henry had taken her beautiful newspaper 
to make a kite of, begging her mamma would tell him it had been 
given to her own self ; for she could not make her brother believe 
she had a right to so much.” 

“Thank you, my dear mamma,” exclaimed Mary, as Mrs. 
Vernon was leaving the room with her little daughter—* thank 
you for this nice chat; and whenever I feel elated by any new 
possessions, I shall recollect dear little Martha’s reverses, and your 
recipe for making one's self always as Happy as a Queen. 

: | L. N. 
THE WESTMINSTER WORKS OF ART. 


THReEx years ago we offered a few remarks on the Frescoes at 
Westminster, having on a former occasion detailed our impres- 
sions with reference to the Cartoons exhibited at the same place 
in 1843. This year we paid a visit to the oil paintings executed 
at the instance of the same body—the Royal Commission of Fine 
Arts, in pursuance of their notice dated the 15th July, 1644, 
offering three premiums of £500. ; four of £300.; and four of 
£200. each, to be awarded by jadges, consisting partly of artists, 
according to the relative merits of the works sent in. 

As Englishmen, imbued with a lively interest in all that relates 
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to the cultivation of the useful and elegant arts, we could not but 
feel a deep interest in this truly national measure for their ad- 
vancement; but there are secondary and indirect ends resulting 
from such exhibitions, the benefits of which we are disposed to 
rank still higher in usefulness, as they are unquestionably more 
extensive in their scope and bearing on society. We rejoice to 
see the people, and especially the lower classes, cared for, and 
their comfort and interests consulted; we rejoice to sce them 
drawn away by thousands from the haunts of dissipation and 
frivolity —from the unhealthy excitement of the tavern, the fair, 
the theatre, or the nightly resort of dissolute and giddy pleasure- 
seekers, to find amusement and instruction of a sober character 
in such places as the fine old hall at Westminster. 
We possess no correct returns of the numbers admitted to the 
present Exhibition of these Works of Art, but it amounts to 
| many thousands daily, we should think not less than ten, at the 
Hf lowest calculation. At this rate, about a quarter of a million 
| - individuals pass up and down this magnificent picture-gallery in 
4 the course of a month; and speaking from personal knowledge, 
x we can safely affirm that these throngs are mainly composed of 
‘the very persons whose position in life, habits, and associations, 
render it at least probable that they would be less innocently 
employed elsewhere. 

It has been well remarked that the character of poet does not 
belong only to those who write poety. Every one who cao 
appreciate it, though he may never have put pen to paper, oF 
uttered a single idea worthy of the muse, is entitled to the name; 
and what is true of poetry, is true also of its sister-art of paint- 
ing. We believe, therefore, that amongst the many who pass 
through this exhibition there are hundreds of poets and painters 
too—poets whose thoughts have as yet found no adequate de 
velopment, and painters whose talent is at present latent. Os 
these, such galleries of art are not without their influence in Te 
fining, elevating, and giving a new and higher direction to the 
tendencies of their hitherto-subordinated intellects. 

Many evidences of such feeling we have detected on our oct 

) sional visits to the present exhibition. Whilst on the one hand, 
ik ; perhaps, we have been amused by witnessing the ad-captandus 
4 effect of gaudy coloring and highly contrasted lights and shadow 
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we have been edified, by proofs innumerable, of the existence of 
right ideas of the truthful and the beautiful, amongst those classes 
who are commonly supposed to have no worthy conceptions upon 
matters of the kind—men and women whose every hour has been 
employed in manual labor or domestic drudgery, and whose 
converse has been only with the gross, the material, and the 
mechanical, 

Speaking of influence, we cannot withhold a remark on the 
character of the present exhibition as contrasted with those 
which preceded it. To the first of these-—the Cartoons—it is, in 
our opinion, immeasurably inferior. The rage for medieval 
monstrosities so much insisted on by our ecclesiologists and 
popery- restorers, has greatly damaged the simplicity of British 
art. To give the character of this year’s exhibition, in one word, 
we should say it was meretricious. As regards many of the works, 
we are disposed to style it a Race of Colours. Bright, gaudy, 
dazzling, masses of polychromy are substituted for severely correct 
drawing ; and thunder and lightning shadows, for the amenities 
and proprieties of nature. Distemper and stained glass, and the 
barbaric splendour of miscalled Christian art are answerable for 
this; and, sorry as we are to say it, it is the least of all those 
manifold evils which it has entailed upon the nineteenth century. 

Yet of these Gothic students, we could not help remarking 
that ‘ they have their reward,” such as it is, in the gaping won- 
derment and unqualified approval of the lowest of the low. 
Before the blazing allegory of the reign of Queen Victoria, or of 
Ireland in 1847; or the pretty doll in smart clothes, catalogued 
as “ Blondel discovering the place of Richard Coeur de Lion's 
captivity’’—these classes stood as thick as corn, whilst many of 
the best pictures in the hall were comparatively neglected. Not 
altogether free from this fault is the fine figure of Wisdom by 
J. E. Lauder, though there is too much mind in the composition 
to allow of its being classed with any of the tea-board paint- 
ings on which we are animadverting, and we do not wonder that 
with all its defects, it was found deserving of a premium of two 
hundred pounds. 

We were delighted to witness the kindliest sympathies of the 
visitors drawn forth by these pictured lessons. But nothing 
pleased us more than to find the “ baby” in many of the designs, 
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the cynosure of all. An infant is the poetry of humanity—the 
aew, bright, coinage of God himself, current everywhere. And 
‘yere, wherever his image was met with, he had but one greet. 
‘ing—* Do you see the baby?” “ There's a love.” “ What a little 
Beauty the darling.” “Pretty little innocent.” Talk’of 
political favorites! No “ popular candidate” was ever so popular 
asababy. We could not help remarking as we witnessed this 
general homage, how decidedly, yet unconsciously, those who 
rendered it were “ consenting to the law that it is good”"—how 
they were admiring that which God himself admires, and has 
furnished as the ideal of conformity to his acquirements. To 
become a child is to become a Christian ; and to feel the whole 
heart drawn out towards these little ones, what is it but toad 
mit that simplicity is the best knowledge, and docility the noblest 
talent? How can we translate this hearty and diffusive devotion 
to the beautiful and the good, better than by these words 
** Except ye be converted, and become as little children, yee 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven ?”’ 

Whilst ou this sabject,’let the ‘interesting desig 
Mr. R. 8. Lauder—“ Christ teacheth humility.” We observed 
with much gratification the subduing influence which it appeared 
to exercise on the numbers who drew up before it. Mothers, 
an under tone, were teaching its impressive lessons to their little 
ones, whilst the rough horny-handed and bronzed artisan gazed 
on it with becoming silence. Others, anxious to bring all the 
information they possessed to bear upon it, were scrupulously 
reading to their companions every word relating to it im the 
catalogue. Not one light or foolish remark did we hear, though 
we visited it many times, and lingered long before it. Someof 
the figures may perhaps be slight and faulty, but as a whole we 
should class it amongst the best pictures in the collection 
although unrewarded. ‘Christ bearing the Cross” is a touching 
theme, most touchingly handled. It may be fancy, but we seem 
to trace in all compositions from our Saviour's life the refining 
and softening influence of the subject on the painter's mint 
Their power is the “ power of gentleness,” addressed rather®? 
the heart than the eye. In the absence of all the usual appliante 
resorted to to produce effect, they are infinitely more effecti® 
than any other. They are real; and this truthfulness is sure™ 
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tell more than the contorted anatomies or “start theatric” of our 
painters for sensation. Look at our Saviour, either as he walks 
on the sea, or teaches in the temple—in the one case proposing a 
sure conquest, far greater than that of “taking a city”—man’s 
rule of his imperious spirit; and in the other, actually victorious 
over winds and waves, those embodiments of Omnipotence; and 
then contrast the godlike calm of such a figure with the tumultu- 
ous acting of an earthly prince in an enterprise of far inferior 
glory. Compare it, for example, with the fine painting by 
Watts, of “ Alfred inciting the Saxons to prevent the landing of 
the Danes ;” and then say which is the loftiest conception of 
true majesty. Yet this last is a noble picture, well meriting one 
of the first class premiums of £500. awarded to it. But it suffers 
from the false glare of many of its neighbours, the subdued tone 
of its coloring being thus aggravated almost to poverty. 

Of battle, murder, and violence, we have of course numerous 
examples. From Boadicea to Buonaparte, the pedigree of the 
Destroyer is almost unbroken. And as if this were not enough, 
we are treated with a *“* Battle of Meeanee,” to shew the wonder- 
fal advantages of an encounter “where no quarter was given ; 
none called for; none expected.” Very different seems to have 
been that of Blenheim, if we may judge from the appearance of 
the Duke of Marlborough after it. Dressed as for a ball-room, 
with lace cravat, and flowing wig, scrupulously curled and pow- 
dered, without one hair out of place, and appearing altogether 
the beau ideal of courtly grace and splendour, he has just torn a 
leaf out of his pocket-book to write a couple of lines to his 
duchess. Yet we are told, in the catalogue, that he has been 
sixteen hours on horseback, and is in “ hot pursuit of the run- 
aways!” Had they been walkaways, we could scarcely have 
believed it. We think the picture should have been classed 
among the poetical, rather than the historical, subjects in this 
gallery. It would have made a worthy companion to the pigeon- 
winged Victoria at the farther end of the hall. 

Apropos of Blenheim, we are reminded of a touching anecdote. 
After the action was over, the duke discovered one of the privates 
in an unusually thoughtful attitade, and kindly asked what could 
make him so downcast and serious when every one else was 
rejoicing over the glorious victory.” The soldier was a cool, 
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calculating Scotsman, and looking up to the questioner with 
streaming eyes, answered with grave deliberation, ahd in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, ‘ Eh, but I was jest theenkin’ hoo much 
blood I've sheed for saxpence.” 

“The Departure of the Primitive Puritans,” in 1620, has the 
important advantage of a good subject in its favor. Yet it is 
theatrical and incongruous. Some of the figures are good, but 
there is no keeping in it asa whole. There is no unity of object 
in the group, and they are rather placed on the canvass for the 
benefit of the spectator, than drawn together for any purpose of 
their own. Not the least pleasing of the historical pictures is that 
of “ Luther burning the Pope’s Bull of Excommunication at 
Wittemberg” in 1520. As the catalogue gives no account of this 
proceeding, we subjoin a few words on the subject. 

“On the appointed day the people assembled at nine o'clock 
in the morning, and proceeded in regular divisions to the spot in 
the neighbourhood where the ceremony would be performed. 
The concourse of people was immense; and after a slight repast, 
aneminent member of the university, erected a kind of funeral 
pile, and set it on fire; after which, Luther took Gratian’s 
Abridgment of the Canon Law; the letters commonly called 
Decretals of the Pontiffs ; the Clementines and Extravagants; 
and, last of all, the Bull of Leo. All these he threw into the fire, 
exclaiming with a loud voice, ‘ Because ye have troubled the holy 
of the Lord, therefore, let eternal fire trouble you !’ 

“ Having remained to witness their consumption, he returned 
into the city, accompanied by the same multitude, without the 
occurrence of the slightest disorder.” 

The figure of Luther, at this period in the prime of life, is 
commanding ; and his countenance, though placid, expressive of 
high and serious thought. Im the physiognomies of the by- 
standers may be traced every variety of expression, though the 
whole affair has more tameness about it than would have been 
supposed in the absence of direct testimony that it was unattended 
by the “slightest disorder.” The portrait of Chaucer, at the 
court of Edward the Third, strikes us as displaying, mot 
felicitously, the shrewd, quaint humour of that prince of poet 
There is a mirthful play about the mouth, and a manly glow 
on the whole face highly characteristic of the gusto and heart 
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ness of his delineations. The queen appears to have caught the 
infection, as she smiles approvingly on the laureate, but the king 
is a king all over, and not to be moved by such passages of com- 
mon life. 

The landscapes are generally good; and on such gentle scenes 
as ‘‘The Merchantman,” we could spend more time than our 
readers, perhaps, would like to do. For the present, however, we 
must content ourselves with this scanty notice of one of those 
humanizing and elevating exhibitions for the people which we 
should like to see multiplied a hundredfold. 


A VOICE FROM MADEIRA, 


Cuar. Il.—Tue Hippen Ones, 


From the Mount Charch to the city, a distance of more than 
two miles, the descent, being nearly in a straight line down the 
mountain, is so exceedingly rapid, that to an English eye it seems 
at first impossible for horses to keep their footing on the smooth 
and well-paved road. The rough-shod island ponies, however, 
manage it admirably ; and the beauty of the ride soon banishes 
every sense of danger. Wherever the eye turns, it rests on 
something new and lovely; fruitful vineyards—cottages with 
rustic trellis-work, luxuriantly festooned with enormous gourds 
and pumpkins—hedges of cactus and the magnificent flowering 
aloe—while everywhere the delicious heliotrope grows rampant as 
the woodbine in England, and loads the air with its delicate 
fragrance. Half a mile above the city, the road begins to be 
enclosed with the stone walls which support the terraced gardens 
of the beautiful ‘“quintas” or villas, chiefly occupied by the 
English. A range of low pillars generally rons round the top of 
these wails, which serves to support one side of the vine corridor 
within. Between them the graceful dafura hangs down its pale 
green boughs with their dense clusters of white funnel-shaped 
flowers, and thick clumps of geranium, covered with a ceaseless 
succession of rich blossoms, push their exuberant masses far over 
the edge of the wall, intermixed with scarlet and cluster roses, 
and the ever-flowering, ever-present heliotrope. The first ride on 
that Mount Road is an hour of enchantment never to be forgotten. 

The moon had not yet risen, but that was rather a favoring 
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traverse the well-known road. They descended at a rapid pace, 


circumstance to our cautious travellers, who needed little light to 
| till they came within a quarter of mile of the Valle—a name 


given to the assemblage of quintas and gardens immediately above 
" the town. , 
| pH q “You had better go on alone now, Francisco,” said Antonio, 


“and we will follow you slowly. It will not do for us to be seen 


together here.”’ 


“] will go straight to my master’s,” replied the youth, “ and 
; wait until I think you have passed. I can then go in at Mrs. W’s. 
higher door.” 

5 ‘* Which way had we better go ?” asked Joaquina. 
** By the lower way, certainly ;”’ he answered ; “there are too 
i. many curious eyes on the upper side. You can get in by the gap 
* into the lower garden, just above Mr. D’s. and be sure afterwards 
. that you do not take the wrong turning—like some of our friends 
last week, who actually went up to the next quinta, and enquired 

for Senhor Ministro.”’ 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Rosa,—* it might have led toa 
discovery !”’ 

“‘We were all alarmed about it,” said Francisco; “ for the 
servants in that house are very hostile to us; but be careful to 
turn to the left soon enough, and the darkness will conceal you. 
I can knock openly at the public door, as I have to go there 
constantly with notes and messages from my master.” 

The plan, thus cautiously arranged, proved quite successful. 
Two or three sinister-looking people were indeed standing about 
near the suspected door; but as they passed leisurely by, and 
continued their way down the hill, our party continued to elude 
suspicion, and carefully following Francisco's directions, 8000 
found themselves safe in Mrs. W’s. inner court, where many of 

_ their friends were already assembled. Affectionate greetings were 
. interchanged among the little band, endeared to each other, not 
. Only by the close ties of Christian fellowship, but also by a sense 
of their common danger. The greater number came from the 
“ Serra,” a weary walk of fifteen miles, which these devoted ones 
regarded as nothing compared with the delight and privilege of 
hearing the words of truth from the lips of their beloved minister. 
Nor were the weak neglected by the strong. A venerable and 
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majestic old man, the richest peasant of his district, and thence 


familiarly called the “ King of the Serra,” having lost the use of 


his legs, was carried the whole way in a hammock by his dutiful 
subjects. He was seventy years of age; and till within a year 
and a half, had been an open sinner, and opposer of the truth. 
Now he was indeed sitting like a child at the feet of Jesus, and 
was exceeded by none of his brethren in humility and ardent love 
of the Saviour. 

Their young minister now came out of his little study, which 
opened into the court where his beloved flock was assembled. 
They crowded around him with eager and affectionate greeting, 
which he returned with equal warmth,—and having taken the 
hand of each, and enquired kindly for their health and their 
families, he led the way into the parlour, which had often been the 
hallowed scene of their happy meetings, and left them for a few 
minutes to summon the few friends who had the privilege of 
attending. 

They arranged themselves round the table, giving the place of 
honor to the old man; and drawing forth their precious Bibles, 
paused a moment in silent prayer, before turning to the passage 
which was to be the subject for the evening. It was not a general 
meeting of the converts, and the number now assembled was only 
seventeen. These had for some time been selected from their 
brethren, as persons whose eminent piety and superior endow- 
ments qualified them to become instructors of the rest. Three 
women only, including our two friends, had been admitted into 
this chosen band, as being singularly fitted for usefulness among 
their own sex. They had now met thus regularly every week 
through the winter, and their beloved minister had carried them 
through a complete course of plain practical divinity. This was 
to be the last meeting, for the flock were about to lose their 
pastor; and it was easy to see in the suppressed emotion and 
sorrowful countenances of the whole party, that a slight occasion 
would suffice to cal! forth a burst of deep and ardent feeling. 

Mr. H. now returned, accompanied by a few English ladies, 
who were admitted by special favor, to witness the interesting 
scene. They seated themselves at the lower end of the room, and 
the minister took his place at the table, and began the service by 
giving out a hymn—a protestant Portuguese hymn. This was a 
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novelty hitherto unknown in that country of inquisitors and 
persecutors. Our readers will perhaps like to see a stanza. 
Jesus Christo ja morréo, 
Por peccados ja pagou ; 
Pela morte che elle softréo, 
Vida para nos comprou.’’* 
_ They ventured to sing this precious hymn, as the room where 
‘they were assembled was far removed enough from the public 
sroad; and then, having knelt together for solemn prayer, their 
¢dear pastor began to address them in a strain which soon brought 
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the ready tear into every eye. 

He took a review of the deeply important subjects which had 
successively been brought before them on the previous meetings; 
the Fall of man, and his consequent corruption of heart and aliena- 
tion from God; the love of the Eternal Father in the gift of his 
dear Son; the love of that blessed Son who himself *‘ bare our sins 
and carried our sorrows ;" the love of the indwelling Spirit, who 
having once brought “a clean thing out of an unclean,” still 
maintains his own work, and preserves it unto everlasting life— 
justification by faith only, and the fruits of love to God and man 
which spring of necessity from a true and lively faith. Having 
thus reminded them of the corner-stone once laid in Zion, and of 
the super-structure to be built thereon, he went on to speak of the 
glorious time when “the top stone should be brought forth with 
shoutings’”—when the Lord Jesus “shall come in his glory, and all 
the saintswith him,” to ‘‘takeunto himself the kingdom;”’ to “make 
all things new ;"’ to restore the revolted province of earth to its 
rightful allegiance, and make it one of the courts of heaven. On 
this transporting theme—so dear to the church of Christ, and 
especially dear to his persecuted ones—the preacher enlarged with 
glowing eloquence; and as the little band of believers hang 
eagerly upon his lips, they felt lifted up above earth, and fortified 
to meet its trials; and, looking for “‘ that blessed hope,”’ forgot 
awhile the space that lay between. Sometimes one or another 
would ask such questions, as shewed both the interest they took 


*“ Jesus Christ has died for us, 
All our sins discharging thus ; 
By the death that he endured, 


Having life for us procured.” 
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in the subject, and the clearness of their views regarding it; and 
it was begutiful to see the care with which the minister adapted 
his answers to their understandings, and the respectful attention 
with which they listened. 

Having continued his address much more than an hour, Mr. H. 
in conclusion, alluded to his own approaching departure, and his 
wish to appoint some of his present hearers, as being better 
instructed than the rest, to be teachers and guides to their 
brethren. 

‘‘You have already begun to labor in the vineyard,” he said, 
‘‘and God has greatly blessed your work.” ‘“* How many were 
present at your house last Sabbath evening, José?” he continued, 
addressing one by name. 

“Thirty-five, Senhor Ministro,” answered José. 

“ And at your's, Antonio?” 

“ Fifteen, Senhor, most of them from a distance.” 

* Yes, you are in the midst of enemies,I know. And at your's 
Manoel?” 

‘‘ Seventy, Senhor; more than my small house could well con- 
tain, and so anxious were they in their enquiries, that we could 
not break up till midnight.” 

‘That is indeed encouraging,” said Mr, H. “‘ the Lord hath 
opened to you a great door and effectual, but I need not remind 
you “there are many adversaries.” You will need the greatest 
caution in continuing these meetings, and it is time they were 
placed on a more regular and permanent footing. But I will 
speak more of this to-morrow, when we hope to meet at the 
communion. It is now time to part. Weep not, my friends,” 
he continued (for tears and sobs were again bursting forth) “this 
is indeed the last of our pleasant bible meetings; bat remember, 
that you will soon be ‘ pillars in the temple of your God, and shall 
go no more out.’ Let us now commend each other to the 
watchful care of the Keeper of Israel.” 

Again they knelt in prayer; and Mr. H. having prayed, called 
upon Antonio to conclude the devotions of the evening, which he 
did in a sweet and simple manner, praying especially for every 
blessing on their beloved minister, and for guidance and pro- 
tection for themselves, who were about to be left as sheep not 
having a shepherd. They then separated for the night. 
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‘* Where are you going to stay?” said Joaquina to one of her 
friends as they passed through the gardens, “You surely will 
not return to the Serra to night!” 

“No,” replied he, ‘‘ we are all going down to the minister's 
house below, where the communion is to be held. It will be 
easier getting in at this time of night than in the morning, and 
no one will suspect what a swarm of bees (or nest of hornets as 
they would call us) is buzzing in that empty-looking house.” 

“ Why don't you stay too ?” said Francisco to his friends ; “ itis 
now past ten o'clock, and we are to meet at nine to-morrow 
morning, and there is plenty of room for all, and a chamber up 
stairs for the women.”’ 

“Room enough for all!’’ said Antonio, smiling, “ why there 
will not be room for all our friends to lie down, even on the bare 
floor; and they could well take a better resting-place after their 
long walk. Besides, what is to become of the poor children at 
home?” 

* There will be at least sitting-room for us all,” said Manoel, 
“and we shall be tired enough to sleep anywhere. As to the 
children—why yours are big boys by this time, Antonio, able to 
take care of themselves. I warrant you, there’s enough supper 
put away for their breakfast.” 

“ There are plenty of cakes,” said Rosa, ‘‘I put them away 
myself,” 

“There! you see we have the meinina on our side,” said 
Manoel; “ Come, mother Joaquina, what say you ?” 

I have never yet left the children for a night,” she answered, 
“but, as you say Joao is a great boy, and can take care of his 
brother and little Francisco, we might perhaps stay. What do 
you think, Antonio?”’ 

“ What pleases you pleases me,” replied her husband. As % 
our own breakfast we can easily do without, and not the first 
time, neither.” 

‘Oh, our friends will manage that! and now good night to 
you all,” said Francisco, as they came out on the cross-road 
which divided the gardens of the two quintas. One moment the 
youth lingered with Rosa, behind the rest of the party; and thea 
bounded off in the direction of his master’s house. 

A few steps more brought them to the unoccupied houst 
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belonging to Mr. H., and now used by him and his friends as a 
kind of hospital, or dispensary, for the poor. Here our Curral 
party were joyfully welcomed by several of their female friends 
from the Serra, who had accompanied their husbands and 
brothers, to be in readiness for the morrow’s meeting. They 
had already kindled a fire in the lower room, and having pro- 
vided themselves for the occasion with that rare treat, a little tea 
—the refreshing cups were soon prepared, and the various 
contents of the baskets being produced, the happy party sat down 
to their social pic-nic with cheerful and grateful hearts. Before 
retiring for the night, Manoel offered up their united prayers and 
praises to the Throne of Grace; and then the women betook 
themselves to the upper chamber, and the men arranged their 
sleeping-places as best they might, leaving to the dear old 
“ King” the best corner by the fire-side. 

Early the next morning all were astir, and having made their 
toilette with as much care as circumstances admitted, and break- 
fasted on the remaining store of the baskets, they again met 
together for prayer, in preparation for the solemn services of the 
day. A chosen number then assisted Francisco to arrange the 
large upper room, in which they were wont to hold their feasts 
of love. The tables and benches were placed, the bread and 
wine set in order, and the simple chalice and communion plate 
covered over with a fair white cloth. They also took the needful 
precaution of hanging a thick cloth against the window which 
looked into the garden, lest some laborer, or perchance some 
lurking spy, should catch a glimpse of figures passing within. 
Fortunately a thick venetian blind screened the window looking 
into the public road, where numbers of enemies were passing 
every hour, who, had they received the slightest intimation of 
what was going on within, would have desired nothing better 
than to break in upon the little band of worshippers, and 
“‘haling men and women, to commit them to prison.” But “‘ the 
hand of their God was good upon them,” and though spies 
were abroad, and the police were ready, and the communicants 
came stealing in by twos and threes from various quarters—yet 
here, in the face of day, close to a crowded thoroughfare, and 
hardly a stone’s throw from a large popish convent, were more 
than forty of the Lord's “hidden ones” permitted to meet 
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together, to make a thankful remembrance of their Saviour’s 
dying love. 

At nine o'clock their minister joined them, accompanied by 
the same ladies who had been present the evening before, and 
who were again the only English privileged to attend. So 
necessary indeed was the strictest secrecy, and so great the 
danger to the converts in case of a discovery, that the fact of 
these communions being held was communicated to very few of 
the English, even of those who were favorable to the cause; 
and doubtless the greater part of the visitors to Madeira, in the 
season of 1845,—1846, if questioned on the subject, would 
altogether deny that any such meetings were held. Must we 
add, alas! with shame and sorrow, that in too many instances, 
any discovery made by them was almost as much to be dreaded 
as if made by the priests themselves! 

The appointed number being now assembled, and the door 
being shut, the meeting was begun with solemn prayer. Any 
attempt at singing would have led to instant detection; so the 
hymn was dispensed with, and the young minister proceeded 
to address his flock on the sweetest of all themes to a true 
pastor’s heart —the dying, bleeding love of the blessed Lamb of 
God. Never had he spoken with greater energy and unction; 
his lips seemed touched with a coal of fire, and it soon became 
evident that the Spirit of the Lord was powerfully present with 
that little company. For awhile all appearance of emotion was 
carefully repressed; but as the love of Jesus, pictured forth by 
the memorials of His body and blood, was brought home to 
every heart, tears soon began to flow down each cheek, and 
many an audible sob bore witness to the intensity of the feeling 
within. The men were not less affected than the women; the 
feeble frame of the venerable old man shook with irrepressible 
emotion, and none of those simple warm-hearted people thought 
it shame to give the tribute of a tear to the memory of the Man 
of sorrows. Amidst this flood of sacred feeling, the bread and 
wiue were distributed to every one present; and seldom, perhaps 
has that holy feast been kept unto the Lord with more humble 
love and ardent zeal since it was first celebrated in the uppé 
chamber at Jerusalem, or in the catacombs and subterranea® 
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chambers whither the early christians retreated for shelter, from 
the rage of pagan Rome.* 

The communion being over, the minister again addressed his 
hearers on the subject he had referred to the evening before— 
the appoiatment of some among them to be guides and teachers 
for the reat. After enlarging with much earnestness on the 
respective duties, he selected fifteen to fill the office of elders 
and deacons—to each of whom, having commended them in 
fervent prayer to the great Shepherd of the flock, he gave the 
right hand of fellowship. Nothing could exceed the interest 
and emotion which pervaded the whole assembly during this 
scene; and it would have been difficult to say, whether the 
humility and devotion of those chosen, or the warm sympathy 
and affection of those who acknowledged the choice, were the 
most delightful. Two more were added to the number, at the 
urgent request of their friends, who bore eager witness to their 
piety and ability; and the meeting which had already lasted 
more than three hours, was at length concluded—each one in 
turn pressing up to grasp the hand of their devoted minister, 
whom they so deeply loved and reverenced. Then, after many 
affectionate farewells to one another, the little company sepa- 
rated; and going out quietly in small parties, and by different 
ways, they gradually mingled with the throng of passengers, and 
got safely into the city. 

Antonia, now an elder, with his wife and daughter, accom- 
panied some of his friends into the town; and then, with hearts 
cheered by christian communion, and animated with a Saviour’s 


love, they returned to their mountain-home. 


P. C. &. 
(Te be continued.) 


LOVING CORRECTION. 

Axoettna STAPLETON might have been a sensible kind-hearted 
rirl, had she been educated in a desirable way. But she was 
sent as a parlour-boarder to one of our fashionable establishments, 
where the chief instruction consisted in outside accomplishments, 
with little to inform the mind, and still less to influence the heart. 


: © See our Volume for 1846, p. 537. 
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Nor did the hours of recreation bring any change calculated to 
give a healthful tone to mind or body. Separated from her 
school-fellows, and taught to consider herself above them, she, 
with one other companion, whiled away the monotonous hours 
as best they could. Their favorite resource was a circulating 
library, in which novels and high-wrought tales of fiction, formed 
the staple commodity. When the young ladies therefore met at 
dinner, with spirits exhilarated by youthful merriment, and appe- 
tites quickened by exercise, they joined them, worn by the feverish 
excitement that had led them on from page to page, weary of 
the engagement, yet unable to relinquish it. With languid eye, 
and pallid countenance, they took their place on the right and 
left hand of Madame Danton, while the exchange of many a look 
of sympathy shewed that their sickly appetites had little relish 
for the plain and wholesome food presented to them. In fact, 
they looked as far removed from the rude health of their blooming 
companions, as their romantic minds could wish. 

There was one fortnight in the year which brought some little 
profit to the mind of Angelina. It was during the summer vaca- 
tion, in which she visited her uncle and aunt Hamilton, and was 
kindly entertained by her simple and elegant cousin, the active, 
cheerful, pious Rosa. She wrote to her school-friend in that 
romantic strain to which young ladies of her turn of mind are too 
much addicted. “ It is impossible not to love Rosa, if you have 
a spark of goodness, taste, or feeling. I love her in the first place 
because her name is Rosa, and she is just what a Rosa ought to 
be; and then her mind, so etherial, quick in its refinement, to 
anticipate every wish: shining in her daily place like the genius 
of home-happiness, and going,—a messenger of benevolence— 
from school to school, from cottage to cottage. Then, on Sunday, 
her spirit seems to commune with an unseen world, though ever 
ready to descend and shed a ray of holy sunshine upon all around 
ber. How I wish you could see my charming cousin, that we 
might together fancy the interesting circumstances of her future 
history.” 

Such was the inflated account of Rosa which flowed from the 
pen of her cousin, Angelina. She was, however, in sober truth, 
most worthy of love and imitation; for the source of all het 
excellence was, that she had been engrafted into Christ the living 
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vine, and drew from him daily, hourly, grace. Abiding in Him, 
she brought forth much fruit, and herein was her heavenly Father 
glorified ; while in her happy soul was fulfilled the Apostle’s 
prayer, “‘ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing.” Very different, however, were the events which 
awaited Rosa from those which her romantic friends would have 
imagined. There are other promises made to the child of God 
beside those of spiritual enjoyment; namely, the promise of 
spiritual training and pruning. And for this purpose it pleased 
the Lord of the vineyard to remove many an earthly prop round 
which her tendrils were too fondly twining, in order that the 
branches might shoot upward, and offer no impediment to the 
free circulation of the Holy Spirit’s influence. 

The death of her beloved father, was the first stroke that shook 
Rosa's domestic comfort, and the large income that repaid his 
daily exertions departed with him. A friend, dear as her own 
soul, had been disappointed in expectations, which, if realized, 
would have enabled him to take her to a future home. But for 
christian resignation and faith, the youthful sufferer would have 
felt ready to exclaim, ‘‘ All these things are against me.” 

Angelina heard the heavy tidings just as she was about to ac- 
company a relative on a fortnight’s excursion to a fashionable 
watering-place. With equal grief and astonishment she perused 
the mournful note, and rushing to her chamber, penned the fol- 
lowing answer. With her uncle’s death, which happened some 
weeks before, she was of course, fully acquainted; but of Rosa’s 
additional sorrows she had till that moment heard nothing. 

“ My Betovep Rosa.—Is it a sad dream, or can it indeed be 
true, that the cruel arrows of misfortune have pierced, with thrice 
repeated wounds, your affectionate heart? Oh, Rosa, mine bleeds 
in unison; and fearful questions are arising in it. Can that 
benign Providence, of which I have often heard you speak in 
words of holiest tone, can it be existing and awake, yet regardless 
of you, its precious charge. If my dearest Rosa be unworthy of 
its care, who may presume to rest beneath the shadow? Dearest 
girl, do you remember interesting me last summer in the history 
of Daniel? Those words of Darius are now bursting from my 
heart :—‘Is thy God whom thou servest continually, able to 
deliver thee.’ One source of comfort, dearest, still is your's, 
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if you will pardon such a word as comfort, amidst your over- 
whelming sorrows ; it is this,—while many see in their distresses 
the effect of their own misconduct, you are but the innocent 
victim of capricious fortune. May the next turn of her heartless 
wheel restore all to you that is still in her power. Alas! the 
venerable guide of your unpractised youth can return no more, 
My bereaved cousin, I could fill the sheet with sympathy ; but 


even now I hear the carriage wheels, and must not keep my aunt 


waiting. Adieu, my darling Rosa; write when you can, if it be 
only one line, to 
“ Your ever fond and deeply mourning cousin, 
“ ANGELINA,” 

Little as Rosa felt equal to the task of writing, a fortnight had 
not elapsed before she thus replied to Angelina’s note :— 

“My very pear Cousin.—lI feel truly sensible of the kind- 
ness which led you, in so hurried a moment, to write me this 
affectionate, sympathizing note. It is always soothing in the 
hours of sorrow to feel that we are loved and remembered; and 
I thank you most sincerely. We did at first feel almost stunned 
by the suddenness and extent of the shock; but I trust we cas 
now see our heavenly Father’s hand, and though tears will flow, 
our hearts softly, yet steadfastly, say, ‘ He doeth all things well.’ 
Blessed be his name, dear Angelina, we are not left to cruel Chance, 
or capricious Fortune. No; the Lorp ovr Gop ordereth all 
things in heaven and earth; while chance and fortune are mere 
names, originally invented by those who wished to lose sight 
of a superintending providence. When we think of the just 
sovereignty of Him who is our Maker, in whom we live, aud 
move, and have our being, we shall meekly say with respect t 
all his appointments, ‘I was dumb; I opened not my mouth be- 
cause Thou didst it!’ This, however, I own, is a thought te 
silence, rather than comfort us. It is not till we can see the 
great supreme Jehovah as our reconciled God and Father in Christ 
Jesus, that we yield willing submission, and welcome all his 
sacred will, because that will is love. And then, my kind, bat 
mistaken friend, as pardoned rebels, saved from everlasting miselys 
and made heirs of everlasting life, through the grace of a cove 
nant-redeeming God, we reckon our light afflictions that are but 
for a moment, not worthy to be compared with the exceeding and 
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eternal weight of glory to which we are hastening. We receive 
them as a proof of our heavenly Father’s love and care; for whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, as a father the son in whom he 
delighteth. And we believe they are sent to accomplish His 
gracious will, even our sanctification. For in seasons of sanctified 
sorrow, the christian feels profitably weaned from this world, 
while his affections are drawn to high, heavenly, and eternal 
things. The promises of Divine support and consolation become 
precious to his soul; he pleads them in prayer, finds them ful- 
filled, and learns to seek his happiness in God. No longer 
dependent on the changing, unsatisfying streams of earthly bliss, 
he drinks from the fountain head, and his weary spirit is refreshed. 
His treasure is above ; and if sorrow be made the means of rais- 
ing his heart there, he gratefully exclaims, ‘ It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted.’ And while he is one with Christ, contin- 
ually in heart and mind ascending whither his Saviour is gone 
before, Christ is one with him; giving him, by his indwelling 
Spirit, light in darkness, strength in weakness, peace and joy in 
tribulation, life in death, and everlasting glory in exchange for 
the shadows of earth. 

‘My beloved cousin! have I not fully answered your enquiry 
—‘Is thy God whom thou servest continually, (O that such a 
name really belonged to me,)—‘is thy God whom thou servest 
continually, able to deliver thee?” Surely I may say with the 
Apostle, ‘He hath delivered, he doth deliver: in Him I trust that 
He will yet deliver.’ Affliction, dear Angelina, has not come 
upon me unexpectedly, nor was I, blessed be God! altogether 
unprepared. Often have I written down references from the 
Word of God against the evil day; praying that at that needful 
time they might be brought to my remembrance as a spring of 
consolation. I do not feel equal to writing much, and yet I long 
you should know what a friend and comforter the child of God 
has. His Father is the very ‘ Father of mercies and the God of 
all consolation.’ That loss which cannot be repaired on earth, 
is indeed the one we feel most keenly. But, my dearest mother 
and all of us, desire to say, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord!’ What an incal- 
culable benefit has it been, so long to enjoy the presence of such 
a guide and guardian. And when we think of his felicity, we rise 
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above our selfish sorrow, and say from the heart, ‘We praise 
Thee, O Lord, on behalf of thy dear servant, departed this life in 
thy faith and fear.’ . 

“ Again, dear, I know that as soon as we can arrange matters, 
we must make some exertion for our future maintenance. And 
here also is mercy ; that such an education has been given us, as 
will make this step comparatively easy. Instead of being chained 
down to some employment, calculated to narrow our minds, or 
draw away our hearts from God, we shall but find our oppor. 
tunities of usefulness enlarged, by the high and honorable office 
of training young immortal spirits for this world and the next. 
And lastly, with respect to my friend’s, and consequently my 
own disappointment, the delay, no doubt, is wise and gracious, 
It will give us more experience; so that if permitted to unite at 
length, we shall be better prepared to be blessings to each other 
and those around us, and to serve the Lord in our day and gene- 
ration. 

“You see, love, I have opened my whole heart to you, for! 
believe the interest you express to be deep and sincere; while at 
the same time, your views are clouded with so much error, that 
I do earnestly implore the God of all grace to enlighten your un- 
derstanding, and draw your heart to Him. May you be so con- 
vinced of your own sin, and the sinfulness of our common nature, 
as to regard in the light of a tender mercy, every dispensation that 


ib 4 helps the soul against it. And should one fruit of our trials be, 
} eee the spiritual benefit of my dear, kind cousin, it will go far to 
i comfort the heart of her 

44 « Ever gratefal and affectionate 

“Rosa.” 

THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

Bh to In an amusing French work, La France Historique, §c. bf 
} Henri Berthoud, I find a very curious and interesting letter, 
ee written early in the seventeenth century, from Madame Marion 
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de l’Orme to her husband, the Marquis de Cing-Mars, in which 
she says,— 

“I have done the honors of Paris to your English Lord, 
Marquis of Worcester. I have led him, or, rather, he has led 
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me, from one curiosity to another; always making choice of the 
most sad and the most serious, speaking little, and listening with 
marked attention. 

“We went to Becétre, where he pretends to have discovered 
in a madman a man of genius. Had he not been raving, I verily 
believe your Marquis would have asked his liberty, to take him 
to London. In crossing the court where mad people are kept, 
more dead than alive from fear, | observed, on the other side of 
a strong barrier, an ugly face, screaming out, ‘I am not mad! I 
have made a discovery that would enrich the country that should 
carry it into effect.’ 

‘And what is this discovery?’ I asked the keeper. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘you would never guess: it is the vapour of 
boiling water. His name,’ continued he, ‘is Salomon de Caus. 
He came from Normandy, four years ago, to present a memorial 
to the king of the wonderful effect of steam for turning machinery, 
driving carriages, and a thousand other wonderful things; but 
the Cardinal drove him away without listening to him. From 
that time he has pursued the Cardinal wherever he went, so that 
he ordered him to be shut up in the Becétre as a madman, where 
he has been three years and a-half. He has written a book on 
his wonderful discovery, which I have here.’ Lord Worcester is 
quite delighted with it, and, after reading a few pages, ‘This 
person,’ said he, ‘is no madman, and in my country, instead of 
shutting him up, they would heap riches upon him. Bring me 
to him, I wish to question him.’ 

He was taken to him, and returned sorrowful and pensive. 
‘ At present,’ he said, he is very mad. Misfortune and captivity 
have for ever estranged his reason. You have made him mad; 
but when you threw him into this prison, you there buried the 
greatest genius of your age.””—Barrow’s Autobiography. 

THE DISCOVERY OF PLANETS. 


M. ’Encke, of Driessen, the discoverer of the planet Astrea, 
prefaces an account of that discovery, by an enumeration of the 
ways in which the presence of seven other planets of the solar 
system had become known to man. 

He says that the perfection of optical instruments led to the 
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discovery of Uranus; precision of observation, to that of Ceres; 
a remarkable acquaintance with the position of the heavenly 
bodies to that of Pailas; the perfection of the stellar maps of 
Harding, to that of Juno; a bold and ingenious hypothesis, 
leading to the close examination of a particular part of the sky, 
to that of Vesta; anda remarkable perfection of the astronomical 
‘maps of the Academy of Berlin mainly contributed to the dis- 
vovery of Astrea. 
M. 'Encke, however, regards the discovery of the new planet 
Neptune, in the exact spot predicted by theory and calculation, 
4s displaying one of the most remarkable combinations of sound 
€heory and careful observation that astronomical science has 
ever presented.— L’ /nstitut. 
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It was late, long past midnight, when the Duke lay dowa. 
He had not found time so much as to wash his face or his hands; 
but, overcome with fatigue, threw himself, after finishing his 
despatches, on his bed. He had seen Dr. Hume, and desired him 
to come punctually at seven in the morning with his report; and 
the latter, who took no rest, but spent the night beside the 
wounded, came at the hour appointed. He knocked at the 
Duke’s door, but received no answer. He lifted the latch and 
looked in, and seeing the Field Marshal in a sound sleep, could 
not find in his heart to awake him. By and bye, however, 
reflecting on the importance of time to a man in the Duke's high 
situation, and being well aware that it formed no article in his 
Grace’s code to prefer personal indulgence of any sort to public 
duty, he proceeded to the bedside and roused the sleeper. The 
Duke sat up in his bed his face unshaven, and covered with the 
dust and smoke of yesterday’s battle, presented rather a strange 
appearance, yet his senses were collected, and in a moment he 
desired Hume to make his statement. The latter produced his 
list and began toread. But when, as he proceeded, name after 
name came out—this as of one dead, the other as of one dying 
his voice failed him; and looking up he saw that the Duke wa 
in an agony of grief. The tears chased one another from hs 
Grace's eyes, making deep, visible, furrows in the soldier’s black- 
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ened cheeks, and at last he threw himself back upon his pillow 
and groaned aloud. 

“It has been my good fortune never to lose a battle, yet all 
this glory can by no means compensate for so great a loss of 
friends,”’ he cried ; “‘ what victory is not too dearly purchased at 
such a cost?’’—Story of Waterloo. 


“nguiries and Correspondence. 


Unfruitful Branches. 
My Dear Sir,—May I ask for a few remarks in your next upon 
John xv, 2. How am I to understand the expression, “ Every branch 


in 
Does it refer to an individual ender the influence of Divine grace, 
or not? PRISCILLA. 


Every unfruitful branch, nominally, or by profession, in Christ, 
will be rejected by God. It is inconsistent with all right ideas 
of the Divine Husbandman to suppose that he will take away, 
or reject, any who are really united by faith to the True Vine. 


Obedience to Parents. 

Dear Sin,—I am a young Sabbath school teacher, and perhaps 
you will permit me to ask the following question :— 

One of my scholars has a very ungodly mother, who often desires 
her to fetch and buy things on the Sunday. She came to me to ask 
whether she should do so, or not. I could not answer her satis- 
factorily, because in one passage of the Bible I find it written (Acts 
v. 29) **We ought to obey God rather than men ;” and in another, 
“ Children obey your parents in all things.” (Col, iii. 20.) 

An answer would greatly oblige, 

Your’s truly, L. 


Doddridge paraphrases the last text—“ in all lawful things ;” 
and says, in his lectures, that obedience is due only when “ the 
commands of parents are not inconsistent with the will of 
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God.” The parallel text in Ephes. vi. 1, is to the same pur- 
port, as it enjoins acquiescence only “in the Lord.” 

All obedience to human authority must, of course, be held 
subservient to the Divine command. 


Apparent contradictions. 
Dear Sir,—How may I reconcile the following passages ? 
(1) Proverbs xvi. 4, with 2 Peter iii. 9; (2) Romans ii. 6, with 
~ Romans iii. 20; and (3) Romans iv. 5, with James ii. 20? An answer 
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| if will greatly oblige, Yours respectfully, 
E. A.S. 
| it 
a 3 | 1. God is not willing that any should perish, and has therefore 
| de perfected a scheme by which all may be saved. But as itis 
| +h | certain that the finally impenitent will not avail themselves of it, 
they must take the consequences in the day of evil. 
1 i! ae , 2. As deeds or works are the only evidences of our sincerity, 
care! pappreciable by our fellow-creatures, our position at the bar of 
f { i; » Judgment will be regulated by them. If they spring from a living 
ry faith in Christ, God will accept them; but if from a pharisaic 
t f 3 | reliance on our own righteousness, they will condemn us. 
a a 3. “ Faith is counted for righteousness,” because if it have not 
bse # works it is dead. They flow from it as naturally and inevitably 
any ‘ r as streams from a fountain. He that has faith must work: bat 
‘i | he that worketh need not have faith, and wanting it, will of 
course be condemned. 


| Ah 3 Sin,—The answer you kindly gave to my last question was such as 
Hb: to induce me again to trouble you. I wish to know if a person whe 
sth ft) is undecided as it respects religion is justified in being a teacher, more 
1 ae particularly as one part of her duty is that of showing the children the 
is ie importance of keeping the commandments of God, while she herself 18 


neglecting one of the most essential and important—*Do this & 
remembrance of 

I shall feel much pleasure in receiving your opinion, and remail 
with gratitude and respect, A 
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If our correspondent really believe the commandment referred 
to, to be one of ‘the most essential and important” in the Word 
of God, why does she neglect it, especially as it does not appear 
from her letter that she is undecided on any other point, though 
the terms employed are too vague to enable us to reply more 
fully. 


The Witch of Endor. 


Sir,—Will you favor me with your opinion on 1 Samuel xxviii. 
7—14; and whether the appearance of Samuel was real, or an imposi- 
tion of the Pythoness on the credulity of Saul ? 


We believe it was, from first to last, an imposition. Every 
thing was transacted through the medium of the witch; and the 
conduct of Saul would have been very different, had any real 
apparition been visible by him. As the Pythoness had no doubt 
seen Samuel when living, she would know that he usually wore a 
mantle, and was old; and it required very little shrewdness to 
guess who Saul was, when “ from the shoulders upward he was 


higher than any of the people.” 


Jewellery. 
Will the Editor oblige a friend by giving his opinion on the follow- 


ing question. 
Is it consistent in a professing Christian to wear jewellery where 


her circumstances would appear to justify doing so ? 


We see nothing inconsistent, if propriety be studied. Display, 
of all kinds, for its own sake, is wrong; and it should in all cases 
be understood that such superfluities in dress should be purchased 
only where a superfluity of pecuniary resources exists. The 
claims of christian charity ought always first to be attended to; 
and nothing really useful or necessary should be sacrificed for the 
sake of mere show. 
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Poetry. 
POETRY. 


A HYMN FOR THE HARVEST-HOME OF 1837. 


A HYMN. 

O nation, Christian nation, 

Lift high the hymn of praise ! 
The God of our Salvation 

Is love in all his ways ; 
He blesseth us, and feedeth 

Every creature of his hand, 
To succour him that needeth 

And to gladden all the land ! 


Rejoice, ye happy people, 
And peal the changing chime 
From every belfried steeple 
In symphony sublime ; 
Let cottage and let palace 
Be thankful and rejoice, 
And woods, and hills, and valleys, 
Re-echo the glad voice ! 


From glen, and plain, and city, 
Let gracious incense rise, 
The Lord of life in pity 
Hath heard his creatures’ cries ; 
And where in fierce oppressing, 
Stalk’d fever, fear, and dearth, 
He pours a triple blessing 
To fill and fatten earth ! 
Gaze round in deep emotion : 
The rich and ripened grain 
Is like a golden ocean 
Becalmed upon the plain ; 
And we, who late were weepers, 
Lest judgment should destroy, 
Now sing, because the reapers 
Are come again with joy! 
O praise the hand that giveth 
giveth evermore,— 
To every soul that liveth 
Abundance flowing o’er ! 
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For every soul he filleth 
With manna from above, 
And over all distilleth 
The unction of his love. 


Then gather, Christians, gather 
To praise with heart and voice 

The good Almighty Father, 
Who biddeth you rejoice : 

For he hath turn’d the sadness 
Of his children into mirth, 

And we will sing with gladness 
The harvest-home of earth! 


M, F. Tupper. 


FLOWERS. 


Day-stars! that ope your eyes, with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation: 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high: 


Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature's temple tesellate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create! 


"Neath cloister’d boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer: 
—Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that Fane most catholic and solemn 
Which God hath plann’d— 
To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps, the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome, the sky. 
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Poetry. 
There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or, stretch’d upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverenitly ponder 
The ways of God.— 
Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers — 
Each cup a pulpit; every leaf, a book, 


Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


_ Floral Apostles ! that in dewy splendour 


‘Weep without love, and blush without a crime,’ 
Oh, may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, 
Your love sublime! 
* Thou wert not, Solomon, im all thy glory, 
Array’d,’ the lilies cry, ‘in robes like ours;”’ 
Are human flowers ! 
In the sweet-scented pictures, Heavenly Artist, 
With which Thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 
Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure : 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 
Ephemeral sages! what instructions hoary 
For such-a world of thought could furnish scope? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope! 
Posthumous glories—angel-like collection, 
Upraised from seed or bulb, interr’d in earth, 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 
Were I, O Lord! im churchiess lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Thine ordaining— 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 
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OLNEY AND COWPER, 


THe accompanying sketch of Olney Bridge was taken 
in 1830; since which time the structure has been so far 
modernized as to present none of its original features. Our 
young readers will recollect that Cowper spent a large 
portion of his literary life at Olney; and that the fourth 
book of his ‘* Task” opens with a reference to this bridge. 

Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o’er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome, but needful length 


Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face, reflected bright. 


The particulars of his settlement here, with some inter- 
esting facts, not generally known, relative to his more 
_ public religious engagements, are thus stated in a sermon 
preached on his decease, by the Rev. Samuel Greatheed. 

‘Having determined upon renouncing his profession of 
the law, he retired first to Huntingdon, where his 
example and conversation supplied to the family in which 
he resided, the deplorable want of evangelical doctrine, 
which ~had so long distinguished that place. In order to 
share so great a privilege, he removed, about two years 
afterwards, to Olney, where he indulged himself amidst 
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rural scenes, in those religious pleasures and occupations 
which experience had taught him to value far above all that 
the polite or the busy world could afford.” 

“Often,” continues the preacher, “‘ have I heard described 
the amiable condescension with which our late excellent 
neighbour listened to your religious converse, the sympathy 
with which he soothed your distresses, and the wisdom 
with which he awarded to you his seasonable advice. At 
your stated meetings for prayer, you have heard him with 
benefit and delight, pour forth his heart before God, in 
earnest intercession, with adevotion equally simple, sublime, 
and fervent, adapted to the unusual combination of elevated 
genius, exquisite sensibility, and profound piety, that dis- 
tinguished his mind. It was, I believe, only on such occa- 
sions as these, that his constitutional diffidence was felt by 


‘him as a burden, during this happy portion of his life. I 


have heard him say, that when he expected to take the lead 
in your social worship, his mind was always greatly agitated 
for some hours preceding. But his trepidation wholly 
subsided as soon as he began to speak in prayer; and that 
timidity, which he invariably felt at every appearance before 
his fellow-creatures, gave place to an awful, yet delightful 
consciousness of the presence of his Saviour.” 

Would we had many such praying poets in our own day! 


THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuar. X.—“ Not now as a SERVANT, BUT ABOVE A SERVANT.” 


I felt that I had been insulted by a person whom I despised— 
in the presence, too, of my visitors; and I felt myself so called 
upon to resent the injury, that I sent the housemaid the next 
morning to summon the culprit to my presence, resolving, the 
and there, to give her, her dischage. I was arranging my head- 
dress in the mirror, with my back towards her, and had, m com 
sequence, a full view of her whole figure, without compelling 
myself to look her in the face, which, by the bye, I was o@ 
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inclined to do; for I knew perfectly well that I was acting the 
tyrant’s part, and tyranny can seldom stand the eye of its 
victim. 

“Well, Miss Sedley,” I said, dropping the more familiar 
Olivia, “‘are you prepared to humble yourself after your most 
extraordinary conduct last night,—not that | would have you 
infer that any concession could make up for the insult which 
you then wantonly offered me and my friends ?’ 

‘‘] saw that she had entered with a pule cheek and down-cast 
eyes; that she looked up when she heard my voice, and that a 
glow, not unlike that which is cast on a landscape when the sun 
emerges from a dark cloud, spread itself over her whole face and 
neck. 

“Now, Meekness, I thought, for some burst of impertinence ! 
No doubt she will presently give me a lecture on the sin of 
card-playing! I resolved, therefore, to wait till she should speak ; 
and as | gffected to be busy with my head-dress, I could see that 
her lips parted once or twice, as if some words were coming 
forth, and again closed, as if, as I surmised, she hardly knew 
what to say. At length she spoke, at the same time (as I could 
see) taking that attitude which is not kneeling, but a crouch or 
bend of the knee, bringing her hands together at the same instant, 
as under the influence of fear and grief. 

‘*T am sorry—I am very, very sorry, ma’am,’ she at length 
said, ‘after all your kindness '—and then she stopped short, 

My kindness,’ I repeated, ‘oh, you have found out that / 
| have been kind to you; it is a pity that you had not made the 
discovery before last evening, it might have saved you the incon- 
venience of returning to your parents, when they may not pre- 
cisely wish to see you; and me, from the trouble of looking out 
for a more accommodating companion, though, I believe, the 
trouble will only consist in the selection, for there are not 
wanting multitudes of needy young persons, who would gladly 
step into the place which Miss Sediey has thought proper to 
resign.’ 
‘“*T am very, very sorry,’ repeated the poor girl, bursting 
into tears. 

“* And (pray, what avails sorrow, Miss Sedley ? You have 
insulted me and my friends grossly ; I have not yet heard one 
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word of apology; you have not even said, if I could be so good 
as to overlook your conduct last night, you would never repeat 
the offence on a similar occasion, should such an one occur. All 
you have hitherto said is, ‘I am sorry!" And no doubt you are 
sorry, and sad enough—sorry to give up your place and your 
perquisites, and sad to exchange the comforts and luxuries of this 
place for half a loaf in a cottage.’ 

“Here I broke off to give her time to answer; but as no 
answer came, I resumed speaking; her very gentleness, as con- 
trasted with my own severity, of which I was perfectly aware, 
exciting me to still greater violence of speech. At length I 
insisted upon her confessing what I too well guessed already— 
what her motives had been for her disobedience the past evening. 
For I thought, that if she confessed any religious scruples for 
playing at cards, at the risk of gain and loss, I should at least 
have something tangible on which I might rest the declaration, 
that she could never suit me. In short, I pressed her—I, ina 
manner, forced her—to speak out, and then it was that I first 
obtained a glimpse of those high motives which hitherto, whilst 
in my service (the word is only too mild) had actuated this des- 
pised girl, whom I had accounted as little better than a soft, 
passionless, half-fool, half-knave; not that she held forth, or 
made the smallest parade of her motives of action when I, as it 
were, forced her to confess that she had religious scruples for 
declining any games of chance, entered into for the sake of gain. 
She affected no airs of the persecuted martyr; she threw no 
slur, either directly or by implication, upon me, for asking her 
to do what I myself did every week-day of my life; but having 
let it appear that she could not conscientiously enter into diver- 
sions of this description, she proceeded with all the eloquence 
of the deepest feeling to describe what she had suffered in being 
obliged to refuse to do what I had asked her to do, imploring me 
at least, though I should send her from me, to believe that she 
should ever retain the most grateful remembrance of all my 
former kindnesses, and of the many comforts with which I had 
supplied her. 

“** Kindnesses !’ whispered my conscience—‘ why what kind- 
nesses have I ever shown the girl? None whatever, that can be 
enumerated,’ added the same obtrusive monitor, ‘ but what we 
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bargained for, when it was settled that she was to give her 
services for certain remunerations.’ 

‘* As these internal whisperings, however, did not add to my 
good humour, no reconciliation was effected. Olivia was paid 
up to the end of the quarter: I took short leave of her, and 
before noon, she was in the vehicle which was to bear her to 
her parents’ cottage, in the vicinity of the fair city of Worcester. 
To say I saw her depart with complacency, or thought no more 
of her when she was gone, would be utterly false; and, indeed, 
had I been disposed to forget that gentle one, the three com- 
panions who came, and pleased, and offended, and were dis- 
missed, for jeally intolerable behaviour, during the next twelve 
months, woald have taken especial care to preserve me from 
such obliviousness. 

“ Hitherto, time had dealt most leniently with me, but during 
the period @f the dynasties of these three young women who 
had, during their ascendancies, completely overborne me, several 
infirmities were beginning to gain ground upon me: two, at 
least, of the three warnings, spoken of in the little poems cele- 
brated in my youth, were sent to me: my eyes failed so rapidly 
and so suddenly, that I could scarcely discern one card from 
another by candle-light, and I required a sedan-chair to assist 
my movements from one house to another,—so feeble had I 
become in my members. I was thus shut out from my favorite 
pastimes of card-playing, and gossipping in the morning at the 
pump-room, and in the shops and neighbours’ houses; and thus, 
by the Divine mercy, I was compelled to reflect, and most un- 
willingly to: meditate upon those very important considerations 
which hithérto I had thrust from my mind. 

“It was at this period that the character and whole conduct 
of Olivia Sedley was brought before me in its peculiar meekness, 
its sweet consistency, and that noble firmness, which had inclined 
her to give up even the worldly interests of her beloved parents, 
rather than do that which she considered to be contrary to the 
will of thé Saviour who died for her. It could have been no 
worldly principle, I thought, which could have thus actuated that 
poor girl; and when I had been made to consider this question 
awhile, a solution of the mystery was vouchsafed to me, through 
certain passages of Scripture which I had caught up somewhere 
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in preceding years, either at church, or in sermons which I had 
read at home, for [ had never been a Bible reader. These passages 
referred to regeneration by the Divine Spirit, and I caught a faint 
and far-off glimpse, which became brighter and brighter as it 
abode with me, of the need of a mew nature before a son or 
daughter of Adam could enter the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
is that individual to whom even one, the feeblest, ray of Divine 
light is revealed: such light shall shine till it becometh perfect 
day. ‘ And was it,’ I at length enquired of myself, ‘through the 
regenerating power of the Divine Spirit that the sweet companion, 
now so regretted, whom | in my pride cast forth in scorn and 
contumely, was enabled to bear all my ill-usage with a meekness 
which I could understand as little as the deaf can enter into the 
sweet melodies of the harp and organ? Oh! surely, again I 
thought, with what meekness did that gentle one instruct me, 
when she presented her own sweet example before my unbelieving 
eyes.’ 

“ Being at this time under the axes and harrows of a most 
imperious young woman, the last of the three I have mentioned, 
who held me in such awe that I dared not dismiss her ata 
moment's warning, I continually wept for my poor Olivia, and at 
length became so anxious to receive her again, that hearing that 
Mrs. Bearcroft, the lady who had been the means of my first 
taking her, was come from her house in Worcestershire to Bath, 
I took a chair and went to call on her. 

‘She was ready on the most distant hint to open out upon the 
subject to which I desired to lead her, and most pitiable was the 
tale which she had to tell me. 

“*She had,’ she said, ‘ a few days before she left home, over- 
taken in her carriage my former gentle companion, walking im & 
drizzling rain from her father’s humble dwelling, at two miles. 
from Worcester, towards the town ; she had stopped her carriage 
and having taken her in, had learned from her that, finding 20 
other opening, she had undertaken the situation of daily 
governess, which made it necessary for her to undertake the walk 
backwards and forwards every day.’ 

‘And in all weathers,’ rejoined Mrs. Bearcroft; ‘andof 
course this service occupies the best hours of every day. | trust 
that you are duly rewarded ?* . 
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“Yes, ma’am,’ was her reply; ‘I am enabled by these 
exertions to obtain some comforts for my parents, which other- 
wise they could not enjoy, though really, ma'am, they would 
gladly go without them rather than—’ 

“*Than you should be thus fatigued and exposed ?’ rejoined 
Mrs. Bearcroft, as she informed me; and then by dint of certain 
straightforward questionings she arrived at the information, 
‘that eight guineas annually, with her dinner, was the utmost 
the poor young creature obtained for all this fatigue, and the 
mental exertion which must ever accompany the business of 
instruction !’ 

‘I was shocked when this statement was made to we; I 
hardly dared to trust my voice to utter one word, lest I should 
make too decided a display of my feelings; and thus | gave 
Mrs, Dearcroft opportunity to add some particulars to her affect. 
ing picture, as regarded the thread-bare appearance of the poor 
girl’s neat attire, the paleness of her complexion, and the sweet 
humility with which when the lady made some comment on the 
slenderness of her remuneration, she replied, ‘ But, maam, you 
must remember that my services are not so valuable as if I had 
been more highly-educated; and then, please to recollect how 
many more highly talented young people would rejoice to have 
such an opportunity of earning what I do.’ 

“ Whitst Mrs. Bearcroft was thus going on, it was made quite 
clear to me what to do. I took out my purse, placed five guineas 
on the table, and requesting her to send them to Olivia, I further 
added—’ and please to inform her from me, (for | am now 
obliged to employ an amanuensis,) that I most truly and heartily 
repent of my former unkindness to her ; and that if she will over- 
look that unkindness, and return to me, she shall be received, not 
as a humble companion contemned even for her very meekness, 
but as a beloved child to a mother’s heart.’ 

‘I was half-ashamed, because I could not make this petition 
without a flood of tears; yet when I saw that Mrs. Bearcroft 
was weeping also in kindly sympathy, I was instantly relieved 
from the disagreeable effect of my false shame. Soon after this, 
other visitors entering, I returned to my solitary drawing-room— 
for I had been delivered from my domestic turmentor a few days 
before, and was condemned to endure three or four more days of 
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solitude. For since my infirmities had gained upon me, and | 
could no longer play at cards, the visits of my neighbours had 
been few and far between in comparison with what they had 
formerly been. 

** When memory runs back along the line of life to gather the 
tokens of especial mercies—those I would say of a spiritual na- 
ture—where will it find them so abundantly scattered as in those 
places through which the passage at the time had appeared 
particularly gloomy and painful? So was it during those few days 
required for the arrival of Mrs. Bearcroft’s letter in Worcester- 
shire, and the movements resulting from that letter. I was then 
in so depressed a state of mind, in such dissatisfaction with my- 
self, so painfully conscious of my former unkindness to Olivia, 
and so impressed with the glorious beauty of her character, a 
manifested in that meekness which I yet understood only in part, 
that I could not believe that such a mercy was in store for me, as 
the restoration of her gentle services. I say, that I did but half 
understand her meekness, for I believed it still to be a quality, 
contrary to human nature, and therefore in some sort divinely 
superinduced through the influence of the Divine Spirit, but it 
was quite beyond me then to comprehend that the fruits of the 
Spirit proceed as regularly and as certainly from the branch 
which is grafted into the Divine root, as the works of the flesh 
from the carnal nature. 

‘¢ Left, however, quite alone at this time for a few days, I was 
led divinely to endeavor with my poor blind eyes, and strong 
glasses, to try to make out a few passages of Scripture. Such 
poor and helpless endeavors are never left unblessed; and 
various passages were presented to me, which were then #0 
dowbt particularly suited to my ease, Buch were some of 
4 

He shall beautify the meek with salvation,’ (Pealm 

“* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth 
(Matt. +. 6.) 

“* The Lord lifteth up the meek; he casteth the wicked dows 
to the ground.’ 

“ I was still meditating on these passages, whilst the scalding 
tears were running from my over-strained eyes, when I heard® 
knock at the street door, then a light, swift step on the stalls 
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and then the door was opened, and my sweet Olivia stood 
hesitatingly within the room. 

““* My child! my child!’ were the words I uttered, as by 
opening my arms [ made her comprehend how she was to be 
received ; and from that hour to this, I may say of both of us, 
that we never have desired to part. My sorrows have been her 
sorrows; and hers, mine; and I have almost grown young 
again, at least in heart, in promoting her every wish, even to 
our annual visit into her lovely native county. 

M. M. 8. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


CUNNINGLY DEVISED FABLES. 


Wuewn Saint Peter speaks of the sacred Scriptures as not being 
‘cunningly devised fables,” he not only asserts their claim to 
our serious consideration, but exactly describes those pretended 
revelations on which the heathens of antiquity based their multi- 
form aid abominable superstitions. He states two things regard- 
ing the Bible—first, that it is no fable; and secondly, that it is 
not cutfningly devised. 

The Scriptures are not fables. A fable in its general sense is a 
fiction, a falsehood, a lie; but sometimes the word is used in a 
better sense, and applied to allegories and instructive tales. So 
employed, there is nothing to be deprecated in it; the Bible, 
indeed, contains some examples, as the story of Jotham, and the 
riddle of Samson. It would seem from these and similar passages 
of Holy Writ, that there is nothing decidedly wrong in fiction, as 
fiction, When made the vehiele of useful truth, 

Hut the fables referred to by Peter, are of that deseription so 
well defined by Paul in writing to Timothy, as “ profane and old 
wives’ fables.’ This te exactly the character, not only of the 
mythological histories of antiquity, wut of the lying legends of 
Romaniem at the present hour, The Chinese, the Hindoos, the 
Persians, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and other ancient 
natione had their sacred books (pretending in some cases to a divine 
origin)' which exactly answer this definition, They are ‘profane,’ 
as abounding in obscenities, and countenancing every form of 
tytn 
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may well be called “old wives’ ” or old women's “ fables,” from 
the littleness and puerility of their statements, exactly resembling 
the gossip of persons in their second childhood. They are filled 
with tittle-tattle and gossip about their divinities and heroes, 
whom they represent as men of like passions with themselves, 
To this very fact God Himself refers in His majestic controversy 
with those idolaters, pointed at in the fiftieth Psalm—“ Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself.” 

The leading idea attaching to such fables is their utter want of 
authority. They are not only untrue, but improbable; not only 
improbable but actually impossible. They relate things that 
could never have happened, and the refutation of which would 
be very easy for a mere infant. But the Bible is directly the 
reverse of this. Not only is it true, but it, alone, is so, in all 
matters relating to God, our duty, and our destiny. The advances 
made of late years in philosophy, art, science, and literature, 
have thrown no portion of this wonderful book into the shade, 
It still makes us, as it did in the days of David, “ wiser than the 
ancients.’’ As the age moves, it keeps continually in advance, 
and though not intended to teach physical science, on no one 
point has it been detected of error. The evidences of its truth, 
outward, inward, and personal, or experimental, have been so often 
and so largely dwelt upon, that we need not here repeat them. 

Again, the Scriptures are not “‘ cunningly devised.”” There has 
been no labor, no cutting, carving, nor contriving, to make one 
part fit another. Truth is fearless, and an apparent disagreement 
in detail does not affect its general principles. For this disagree- 
ment is only apparent—not real. Let any one take up the leading 
newspapers of the day, and read in each, the account of apy 
particular meeting. Let him, if he please, collate their various 
reports of the debates in Parliament, and see whether, in all 
respects they agree, and he will soon be convinced that there # 
nothing very astonishing in the discrepancies at which infidels 
are so fond of carping, in the word of God. The anecdote of Sit 
Walter Raleigh, when about to compose his history of the world, 
is well known. He, himself, saw from his window, a little dit- 
turbance out of doors; and soon afterwards heard it described by 
two other spectators : but the three accounts of this affray differed 
so materially the one from the other, that he laid aside his pe@ 
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for a time, in despair of ever accomplishing such a project as the 
history he had undertaken. it may be urged that these errors 
are natural to fallible men, but that the Scripture historians, 
claiming to be inspired by God, ought not to be liable to such 
illusions. The question seems, however, to be one of degree, 
rather than of kind. How far were they inspired? Was their 
identity:entirely lost? Did Amos the herdsman become a scholar 
or a courtier when filled with the Holy Ghost; or Isaiah lose all . 
the natural grace and refinement of his character under the same 
influence? Did Solomon forget all his vast stores of natural 
knowledge; or Matthew grow all at once into a finished philo- 
sopher, when employed to write or speak, by the great God 
Himself? Did Paul unlearn all his scholarly attainments; or 
Peter put off his fisher’s coat for the academic gown, when called 
to minister the truth as it is in Jesus? No: the Holy Spirit 
took them as it found them, each seeing with his own eyes and 
for himself; and allowed them to describe their own impressions 
of the facts they stated, so far as those impressions were sincere 
and emanated from ‘‘ an honest and good heart.” 

We all admit that every perfect gift is from God—that the 
Christian receives instruction in spiritual things from Him, and 
from Him alone; and yet how differently do Christians regard 
one and the same thing. If then, there be so many differences 
now-a-days in Christian opinion and Christian experience, why 
should it not always have been so? Perhaps the answer will be 
—‘These men were divinely influenced; and it is the peculiar 
office of the Spirit of Truth to lead into all truth. Truth is one; 
but here are many different and apparently conflicting testi- 
monies.” 

We grant that “ Truth is One;”’ but then we speak of abstract 
truth,—not of truth as understood by minds differently consti- 
tuted, differently educated, differently exercised, and tending to 
different purposes. 

This objection opens a very important question. Were the 
Christians who wrote the Bible, or who are mentioned in it, 
different from all other Christians? We believe not, As to their 
being divinely inspired, what is the worth of any Christian, in our 
own day, who cannot say the same? To the very fullest extent, 
we believe that no man can call Jesus, “ Lord,” but by the Spirit 
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of God; and if these, our cotemporaries, entertain different views 
upon the same subject, why should it be thought a strange thing, 
and fatal to the authority of Revelation, if their pious ancestors 
did the same ? 

But mark the casuistry and Jesuitism of those objectors to 
whom we have referred. We show them that not one single 
statement in the Bible is irreconcileably opposed to any other; and 


. then they turn round and say, “‘Oh! but there has been a com- 


pact and collusion amongst the several writers, and they have 
agreed to cheat the world by so framing their opinions, as to seem 
unanimous.”” Now, one or other of these charges must be false, 
and they remind us of the pleas frequently put forward in defence 
of an action to recover doubtful débts—first, that the money 


-_Rever was owing; and secondly, that it has been long since paid. 


The Scriptures cannot for many reasons be said to be “cum 
ningly devised.” 

- Unlike all false systems of religion, they do not pander in any 
way to the passions or prejudices of men. The inducements they 
hold out are not such as to open away for them in the world: 
their system is a system of purity, not of carnalism—of spiritual 
and intellectual delight; and has no sympathy with those 
“pleasures of sin,’”’ on which worldly men place all ther 
affections. 

They are not shaped according to the philosophy of the age 
which they were written. They are altogether fearless of the 
opinions of the wise, the learned, or the mighty ; and tell God's 
truth, not as man might wish it to be told, to suit the fashion of 
the day, but as it really is. And well is it that they do 90, 
they have outlived a thousand systems of philosophy, and the 
wisdom of some hundred generations. Infidels, and Paine among 
the number, have found sad fault with the Bible for its reputtl 
false statements on points of science, but the objectors hav 
uniformly been proved to be wrong, and the Scriptures righ} 
They were not devised so cunningly as to suit the prevailiag 
opinions of yesterday, without reference to the maturer wisdom 
of to-day. Paine, indeed, was bold enough to suggest some DEW 
readings on astronomical points, and, to his own seeming, greauy 
improved upon that most sublime portion of the New Testamest 
contained in the fifteenth chapter of the first epistile to 
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Corinthians, But very unfortunately for him, science has con- 
tinued to go forward since his day, as it did before it; and his 
amended version has proved less truthful than the original, 

They were not devised so cunningly, as to take advantage of 
probabilities, in propounding their denouncements. These pro- 
phecies were not put forth just when it seemed likely they would 
happen. They were uttered at the very time when other men 
would have seen no reason whatever to suspect what was coming, 
Unlike the oracles of heathenism, they were not the result of 
shrewd natural reasoning, or of guesses elicited from the doctrine 
of chances, but the well-assured dicta of men looking in the 
brazen front of Fact, and reading his rigid features as no one else 
could read them. 

So was it with the miracles of Scripture. They never waited 
for favorable circumstances. No auguries were resorted to to 
know if the gods were propitious. God spake, and it was 
DONE: He commanded, and it stood fast for ever. 

Nor were heaven and earth ransacked for auxiliaries in God's 
purposes. There are none of those “ great swelling words”— 
none of those pompous acts—none of that machinery, ludicrous 
in its very immensity, which distinguishes the doings of such 
mystic magnates as those of India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
No. One’ feeling must impress every reader of the Divine 
character as developed in the Bible. There, God is not only God ; 
but He knows it. All other gods want this sublime self-confi- 
dence: they are called gods, lauded as gods, and told that they 
can do anything and everything, but their biographers cannot 
make thein feel this. How different is it with Jehovah of Hosts! 
He does ot summon around him ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand myr‘ads of helpers, or call for the hot thunderbolt, or the 
overwheltning flood, and set alJ earth and heaven in comimotion, 
as a heathen god would do; but the fly, the frog, the locust, or 
the caterpillar, armed with His command alone, are all, and more 
than all, He wants, 


Equally wonderful—equally unindebted to human shrewdness 
or policy—equally free from all that can be called “ cunningly 


devised,” are God’s dealings in the world of grace. Man's first 
question in propoanding any system, is— Have any of the rulers 
believed in it; or is it so shaped as to commend itself to the wise, 
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the noble, and the mighty ?” Patronage, not poverty, is its main- 
spring. Had man, therefore, made the Bible, it would have been 
so “ cunningly devised,’’ that worldly men would have welcomed 
it, asthey welcome money. But, no. God has chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty—He has made His 

' Own strength perfect, in the very impotence of that instrumen- 
tality by which He works. 


A VOICE FROM MADEIRA. 


Cuarp. LII.—A Present Hetr in Trovoete. 


“‘Goop news, my Rosa!” exclaimed Antonio, as he reached 
his garden gate one sultry evening towards the end of July ;— 
“a letter by the last packet from Senhor Ministro!”’ 

Rosa uttered an exclamation of joy —“‘ Our dear, dear minister! 
how kind he is to remember us? How is he, father? Have you 
seen the letter? Oh how I should like to hear it read!’ 

“ Well, my child,” he replied, ** you will have the opportunity, 
Senhor Arsenio has the letter, and it is to be read next Sunday 
morning at the Quinta das Augustias, where a meeting will be 
held, to which your mother and you are invited.”’ 

“ Dearest father! what a treat!”’ exclaimed the delighted girl; 
“ but you will go too, will you not?” 

“No; answered her father, “ you know our dear ladies are 
alone in the Quinta, and they wish the number to be limited, 
and composed chiefly of their own sex. The Senhor has promised 
I shall see the letter another time. So run and fell your mother, 
Meinina, and let me have some supper.” 

Away ran Rosa to bear her joyful tidings, and to help her 
mother in with the pail of rich fresh milk from the pasture. The 
good Joaquina shared her daughter's pleasure, and both looked 
forward to the coming Sabbath as to a day of peculiar enjoyment. 

The wished-for day arrived—a glorious August morning. 
bright sun looked on no fairer spot, no lovelier isle, through all 
his wide career. The sloping vineyards, loaded with rich clusters 

_ of their precious fruit, lay ripening beneath his glorious rays; 
and from amid the dark green leaves of the orange and lemon 
trees the heavy fruit was already beginning to assume its golde@ © 
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hue. The guava, the banana, the fig, were maturing their 
luscious fruits, to be poured into the overflowing lap of autumn ; 
a thousand flowers sparkled in the morning dew; the lizard 
basked upén the sunny wall, and the balmy air was vocal with 
the hum of sportive insects. Rosa stored a small basket with 
cakes and cheese of her own making, adding a few bunches of 
ripe grapes for refreshment by the way; but little the dear girl 
knew what-need she would have of her slender store, and little 
thought she or her mother, as they passed through the fertile 
garden, and lingered at the gate to give the little ones another 
and another kiss, that this was the last time their feet would 
ever tread the spot so much endeared—the last time their eyes 
would ever gaze upon their happy mountain-home! Unaware 
of the impending danger, they went on their way rejoicing, ad- 
miring the beauties around them, and with full hearts praising 
the Lord, who had appointed their lot in such “ pleasant places,” 
and given them the hope of fairer worlds above. 

The Quinta das Augustias was a mile beyond the valle where 
the meetings before mentioned were held. It was beautifully 
situated close to the sea on a rising ground the opposite side of 
Funchal, and the way consequently lay through the heart of the 
city. Everything seemed as quiet as usual, and the mother and 
daughter met with nothing to excite a passing fear till they came 
to a small venda (wine shop) on the Angustias hill. Here a set 
of ill-looking fellows were gathered, listening to a priest who 
appeared haranguing them; and the scowling looks bent on the 
women as they passed, and the shouts of “Kallistas / Kallistas!" 
which followed them, made them shudder with fear, and quicken 
their pace up the hill. Passing the gates of the large Portuguese 
cemetery, they observed a knot of priests within, standing in 
earnest consultation. The figure of one of them caught Rosa’s 
eye, and she whispered to her mother, “‘ That is surely the 
Canizo Telles!”’ 

“It is, indeed!’ said Joaquina, “and I wish he was not quite 
so near: ‘his presence bodes no good to us.” 

The entrance to the Quinta was just above the cemetery, and 
here again the timid women were dismayed by the menacing 
looks and murmured threats of some desperate-looking men, who 
were lounging at the gate. With beating hearts, however, they 
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entered, and hastened to the house, to communicate their fears to 
theirassembled friends within. They found them in a state of great 
agitation, for each had observed something suspicious on her way, 
and every new comer added to the general alarm. But they 
endeavored to encourage themselves in the Lord; and soon by 
the word of God and prayer their excited feelings were calmed, 
and doubt and fear gave way to peace and joy. ‘The letter from 
their dear minister, read to them by the elder Arsenio, was well 
calculated to lead them to “ glory in tribulations also,” and to 
** count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus their Lord.” 

Great indeed was their need of help and strength from above ; 
the hour of trial was at hand! That sweet season of christian 
communion being over, and the little company preparing to 
separate ; the first party that ventured forth found the gates 
blockaded by a furious mob, who, instigated by the Canon Telles, 
and other priests, were uttering fearful threats against all within. 
The terrified women durst not attempt to open the gate, but fled 
back into the house, with the report of what they had seen and 
heard. 

What was to be done? The lady of the house consulted with 
Senhor Arsenio, and he determined to face the mob alone, and 
endeavor to open the way for his friends. But he had greatly 


underrated the danger, and so far from being able to help his 


- companions, it was with the utmost difficulty, and after much 


* rough usage, that he at length succeeded in making his way 
‘ through the crowd, and escaping to a place of safety. His pro- 
* ceedings were watched with intense interest from the balcony of 


the quinta; and seeing that he had made good his retreat, a small 
party ventured to follow his example. But they were immediately 
repulsed with blows and violence, and renewed and fiercer threats 
were uttered against the lives of all within the house. Convinced 
of the impracticability of an open retreat, the converts now cau- 
tiously explored the garden and grounds in hope of finding some 
other outlet ; but every avenue was strictly guarded, and the 
whole place surrounded by enemies, whose numbers and violence 
seemed continually to increase. It was evident that a deeply laid 
plot had been planned for their destruction, and the besieged 
little party had no other resource than to retire again to the hous® 
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and commit themselves in fervent prayer to the care of their God 
and Saviour. | 

The day was now wearing away and no hope of relief appeared. 
The few men who were among the number could be of no avail 
for protection if the infuriated assailants should indeed attack the 
house, and the husbands and fathers of the helpless women were 
far away among the mountains, and would not know of their 
danger till it was too late to attempt a rescue. Still there was 
hope that some friend would convey information to the police, of 
the tumultuous proceedings of the mob, and that the authorities, 
however hostile they might be to the cause of truth, would 
scarcely abandon peaceable subjects to the lawless violence of 
their enemies. At all events the British Consul, as soon as he 
should hear what was going on, would interfere to protect the 
lives and property of English ladies. Thus they flattered them- 
selves; and one and another would venture forth from time to 
time and strain their eyes to catch the first glimpse of the hoped- 
for succour. 

Once during the afternoon while thus engaged in looking out 
from the balcony, accompanied by her friend Jacinta, Rosa's eye 
caught the outline of a figure she could not mistake. Yes it was! 
—it must be Francisco! He was attending his master’s horse 
up the hill, unsuspicious of any danger, and she had no power to 
warn him to escape! Almost before he is aware he is in the 
midst of the crowd, and the noted kallista is instantly recognized, 
and made the mark for their fury. What a scene for the agonized 
girl to witness! She heard the fierce shout of exultation which 
rose into the air as the mob closed around the astonished youth 
and seemed ready to tear him limb from limb. She could look 
no longer, a dizziness came over her, and she would have fallen, 
had not Jacinta caught her in her arms. “Pray! pray! dear 
Rosa,” whispered she, “ cry to the Lord! He alone can help us.” 
Thus prompted, the pious girl lifted her streaming eyes towards 
heaven and exclaimed, “ Be Thou, O Lord! our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble !”’ 

Another shout now burst from the crowd, but this time it was 
the yell of disappointment. The young and vigorous Francis¢o 
had broken away from his cowardly assailants, several of whom 
were now pursuing him at full speed down the hill. The anxious 
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girls watched till a turn in the road hid the pursuers and the 
_ pursued from their sight, and poor Rosa wrung her hands, and 
hid her weeping face on her friend’s shoulder ; Jacinta tenderly 
soothed and strove to comfort her. ‘“‘ You know,” said she, 
“that but few of the burrogueros can compete in speed with 
Francisco. If he can but gain the Carreira, he will be safe : they 
will not dare to attack him there.” 

Meanwhile the mob, exasperated at the loss of their intended 
victim, turned with redoubled fury towards those they deemed 
within their grasp. Several times the gates were thrown open 
and a rush made into the garden by the more headstrong; but 
they were recalled by their leaders, who were evidently waiting 
for the veil of night to cover their deeds of darkness. As the 

:} evening advanced, an English gentleman rode up and demanded 
| admittance, with the undaunted air of British courage, which 


Ad 


seldom fails to carry its point. The rabble quailed before him, 

_ and reluctantly permitted him to pass into the house, where his 

2 presence probably kept the rioters some time longer at bay. 

3 Entering the room where the little flock was assembled, he 
told them that an information was laid before the police, and that 
he hoped an efficient force would soon be sent for their rescue. 
“In the mean time,” said he, “ we must set to work to strengthen 
our defences. It is too probable the mob may attack the house, 
and every moment of delay will be precious.” 
| All were soon busily employed under his directions ; doars, 

4, windows, shutters, were carefully bolted and barred, and the front 

| door, where the principal attack would be made, was barricaded 
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with pieces of wood and heavy furniture, and every means their 
ingenuity could devise. 

Scarcely were their preparations completed, when the sudden 
glare of torches, the rush of heavy steps, and the din of confused 
voices, indicated that the assailants had passed the gate, and weft 
actually surrounding the house. What a moment of terror © 
the poor besieged ones! How fearfully the maddened shouts of 
their enemies rang upon their ears! and how did their hearts 
throb with terror as they heard the fearful imprecations and 
savage threats of cruelty and murder that burst forth on every 
side! In vain they listened for some sign of approaching aid; 
but none appeared, and they seemed to be indeed given over fot 
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a prey to their adversaries. With breathless anxiety they now 
listened, while their intrepid hostess harangued the rioters from 
the balcony. They could not distinctly catch her words, but 
they could hear the insulting replies of the ringleaders, whom she 
was evidently attempting to persuade of the lawlessness of their 
proceedings, in thus attacking the house of an English resident. 
At last the furious exclamation of one of the ruffians, “‘ You had 
better retire! I will kill you!’ followed by the fall of a heavy 
stone into the balcony, convinced them that all hope of parley 
was over, and filled them with fears for the life of their dear 
benefactress. As they rushed in terror towards the great stair- 
case, her own voice re-assured them of her safety. 

‘“‘ They are beginning the attack in good earnest,” she exclaimed, 
and there is not a moment to lose! Follow me, all of you.” So 
saying she led the way to the kitchen, which being the apartment 
farthest from the point of attack and most difficult of access, 
seemed likely to escape search the longest. Here she locked in 
the devoted group, with the exception of one poor blind man, 
whose peculiar helplessness demanded special care for his safety. 
Him the kind lady concealed under a bed in a distant chamber, 
and throwing a blanket over him, bid him trustin God! “I do, 
Senhora,” he answered, ‘“‘and Iam quite happy. What have I 
to fear? my God is with me!” A like spirit animated the de- 
fenceless ones below. Now that they were indeed passing 
“through the valley of the shadow of death” all fear of evil 
seemed to be taken away. On their knees they awaited what- 
ever their heavenly Father should appoint for them; and amid 
the unhallowed sounds of violence and blasphemy that rent the 
air without, the calm voice of prayer rose within. Especially 
they commended to the care of the Almighty Saviour, their dear 
lady and her invalid sister, the beloved Senhora Agnes, who were 
now, for His sake, and the sake of His persecuted people, ex- 
posed to the extremity of alarm and danger. 

Meanwhile the attack was carried on with determined fury; 
the windows were smashed in with ,heavy stones, and it was 
evident that the front door, which was the chief point of assault, 
would not long withstand the desperate efforts directed against 
it. 

A terrific crash soon announced that the door had given way, 
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and that there was no longer any barrier between them and an 
exasperated mob! Expecting an immediate rush through the 
house, these christian heroines committed themselves in silence 
to the Lord; but an unaccountable stillness succeeded the pre- 
vious uproar, and they almost began to hope that help might be 
approaching from without. It afterwards appeared that the 
hardened conscience, which feared not sin, dared not encounter 
darkness! and none of these valiant assailants cared to enter the 
wide dark hall till they had procured fresh lights, which were 
carried before them by little boys! 

Emboldened by the light, and encouraging each other with 
those frightful yells which distinguish a Portuguese mob, they 
soon spread through the hall, and rushing up the broad stair- 
case, entered the beautiful and spacious drawing-room. Most of 
them had probably never been in such a room before ; and at any 
other time it would have presented irresistible attractions to the 
cupidity of such visitors; but now, instigated by their ferocious 
leaders,—blood, not plunder, was their object. Finding no victim 
there, they next broke, with glaring torches, into the adjoining 
room, where the invalid lady before-mentioned was lying. Who 
can imagine the feelings of that dear young sufferer, her quiet 
chamber thus terribly invaded, or of the affectionate sister who 
bent over her as if she would screen her beloved charge with her 
own person? Terrible indeed were the moments of suspense, 
while the gentleman already spoken of, held parley with the ring- 
leaders, demanding how they dared to offer so gross an insult to 
English ladies, and utterly refusing to give up to their fury the 
Portuguese christians, on whose surrender they insisted. Fora 
minute, which to the ladies seemed an hour, the rioters appeared 
irresolute what course to pursue; but after a whispered con- 
sultation, and influenced perhaps almost unconsciously by #8 
undefined feeling of respect for the ‘ Inglezas Senhoras,” they # 
length left the room, not without muttered threats and menacing 
gestures. 

Unspeakable as was the relief of their departure, it was almost 

counterbalanced by the intense anxiety with which the ladies and 

their gallant protector listened to the movements of the mob, # 

they roamed from room to room through the spacious house 

Now the sounds would die away, as they were engaged in ra 
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sacking the more distant apartments, and again they swelled 
louder and louder, as the baffled ruffians returned to the principal 
stair, and rushed down with shouts of rage, to pursue the search 
below. Then, indeed, the agitation of the poor invalid reached a 
pitch which threatened destruction to her feeble frame. It was 
impossible, she knew, that the hiding-place of her dear friends 
could much longer lie concealed; and all fears for herself were 
forgotten in the agonizing expectation of their fate. 

While thus straining every ear in the direction the mob had 
taken, the little party were suddenly aware of a faint sound ap- 
proaching from the other side. With clasped hands they 
listened—the sound came nearer—it was, (surely it was), the 
rapid tread of many footsteps; Oh! might they hope it was the 
wished-for aid! 

It was indeed the police! they had just entered the garden gate 
and were marching hastily towards the house. With a voice 
almost inarticulate from emotion, they were called upon to use 
their utmost speed, and at the same moment a frightful yell of 
exultation from the other side of the house, announced that the 
retreat of the victims was discovered, and the work of violence 
was beginning! The police needed no other signal to quicken their 
movements. They were met in the hall, and immediately con- 
ducted to the kitchen. 

Here what a scene presented itself to their eyes! No resistance 
had been attempted ; and one poor man had already had his head 
laid open, and been thrown down the flight of steps leading into 
the garden. Many of the women were still on their knees ; some 
were being dragged by their long dishevelled hair, the ruffianly 
crew raging and trampling among them like wolves amidst a fold 
of sheep. A few minutes later, and relief had come in vain! 

But it had come; and words would fail to describe the feelings 
too deep for utterance, of those devoted ones, rescued, as it were, 
from the very jaws of the lion. Man's extremity had indeed been 
God's opportunity ; and it seemed to have been the Lord's design 
to bring them to the burning fiery furnace, that he might walk 
with them there, and that they might be known to be called, and 
chosen, and faithful. As Abraham had bound Isaac his son, and 
laid him on the altar, and had stretched forth his hand, and 
taken the knife to slay his son, 80 were they doomed, and ready, 
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and waiting but the final death-stroke to consummate their 
martyrdom. But the Lord had yet work for them to do on earth, 
and they were preserved still to glorify him in the fires—even the 
name of the Lord God of Israel, in the distant isles of the sea. 
P. C. 
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(To be concluded nert month.) 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—Sir Isaac Newrown. 
One of the most remarkable men in Philosophy and the 
Mathematics, was Sir Isaac Newton. He was born, after the 
death of his father, at Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, Lincola- 
shire, December 25th, 1642. His ancestors were ancient and 
respectable. Having received the rudiments of education ina day 
school at Skillington and Stoke, he was sent, in 1654, to the 
Grammar school at Grantham, where he began to display those 
talents which afterwards rendered him so celebrated. He pro- 
cured a small set of carpenter's tools, and employed himself, out 
of school hours, in making models of various kinds. He tooka 
lively interest in every thing around him that regarded the 
measure of time. He made a wooden clock; drove nails into 
the walls of the house in which he lodged, that he might ascer- 
tain the hours by the passing shadow ; made hour glasses, acting 
by the descent of water; and constructed a sun-dial, which 
still to be seen at Woolsthorpe. He likewise formed a complete 
model of a windmill, of which he obtained the idea by visiting 
a mill in the neighbourhood. Nor was he destitute of skill i 
drawing, which art he acquired without the assistance of a master. 
The following verses, under one of his productions, a picture of 
Charles I, are said to be his own composition. The king is sup 
posed to be speaking :— 

“ A secret art my soul requires to try, 

If prayers can give me what the wars deny : 
Three crowns, distinguished here in order, do 
Present their objects to my knowing view ; 
Earth’s crown, thus at my feet, I can disdain, 
Which heavy is, and, at the best, but vain ; 
But pow a crown of thorns I gladly greet, 
Sharp is the crown, but not so sharp as sweet ; 
The crown of glory that I yonder see, 

Is full of bliss, and of eternity.” 
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When he had completed his education at school he was taken 
home to assist in the management of the estate, but his mother’s 
brother, Mr. Ayscough, observing the peculiar bent of his mind 
for mathematical studies, prevailed upon his mother to send him 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he entered, June 5th, 1660. 
Here he soon gained the friendship of Dr. laaac Barrow, Lucasian 
professor of Mathematics to the University. His method of 
study was peculiar. According to M. de Fontenelle, “‘ he did not 
apply himself to the problems of Euclid, these seemed to him too 
plain and simple. He understood them almost before he read them, 
anda cast of his eye upon the theorems was sufficient to make him 
master of them. He advanced at once to the geometry of Des 
Cartes, Kepler’s Optics, &c. It is certain that he made his great 
discoveries in geometry, and when he was twenty-four years of 
age laid the foundation of his two famous works, ‘ Philosophie 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica,’ and ‘ Optics, or a Treatise on 
the Reflections, Refractions, Inflexions, and Colours of Light.’ ” 
He took the Bachelor's degree in 1664, and four years after, that 
of A. M., having been previously elected fellow. He discovered 
the method of fluxions, and upon the resignation of Dr. Barrow, 
in 1669, was chosen professor of Mathematics at Cambridge. 

Having been obliged to leave Cambridge on account of the 
plague, he retired to Woolsthorpe, and remained about two years. 
Tradition refers to this period of his life, the well-known story of 
the falling apple, and his philosophical reasonings upon it. 

Upon his return to Cambridge in 1666, he resumed his optical 
inquiries, and completed the invention of a new reflecting teles- 
cope, which is designated by his name. His next object was to 
perfect his theory of light and colors, which he effected by a 
series of admirable experiments. He continued to increase in 
science and reputation. Success seemed to follow all his plans 
and researches. At length he was noticed by the Government, 
and through the influence of the Earl of Halifax he was appointed 
first warden, and in three years after Master, of the Mint, a place 
of considerable profit, which he retained during life. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1672; and in 1687 he 
published his “ Principia,” already alludedto. “ When its worth” 
says Fontenelle “became sufficiently known, nothing was heard 
from all quarters but a shout of general admiration. The 
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Marquess de I’ Hopital is reported to have said, ‘‘I represent 
Newton to myself as a celestial genius, entirely disengaged from 
matter.” In 1704 he published his ‘‘ Optics,” and the following 
year was knighted by Queen Anne, and became gradually a great 
favorite at court. In the reign of her successor, George I., Caro- 
line, Princess of Wales, afterwards consort of George II., often 
proposed questions to him, and expressed herself delighted as well 
as profited by his conversation. He wrote a treatise on Ancient 
Chronology, of which, at her request, he gave an abstract to the 
Princess. This by some means was surreptitiously introduced into 
France, where it was translated and printed with notes and obser- 
vations, to which he afterwards replied, and eventually printed 

Newton appears to have possessed great equanimity ; a virtue 
which not only adorns a character, but is attended with many 
advantages. It restrains the ebullition of the passions, and allows 
patience to have her perfect work. It is remarkable that he made 
no important addition to science after he attained the age of 
forty-five, although he lived to the advanced age of eighty-four. 
“This may be accounted for,” says his biographer, “by the 
melancholy circumstance, ‘that about the meridian of life his 
intellect was for some time deranged, owing, principally, to the 
following circumstance. He had a favorite little dog called 
‘Diamond.’ One morning while attending early service at chapel, 
he inadvertently left the animal in the room, and on his return 
that the little dog, by upsetting a taper on his desk, had 
set fire to the papers which contained the whole of his unpublished 
‘experiments, and thus annihilated the labors of many years. 
The moment that he discovered his great loss, he exclaimed, 
‘Oh Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest the mischief thou 
has done.” But although he displayed so much equanimity at 
the time, he appears to have felt it acutely. 

At the age of eighty, his health, which had hitherto been re- 
markably good, began to be materially affected by a painful 
disease, which he bore with great patience, occasionally smiling 
and conversing with his accustomed cheerfulness. Nothing could 
exceed the modesty with which he spoke of his intellectual efforts. 
When consulted about any passage in his works, he would reply, 
“Ask M. de Moivre; he knows better than I do.” Sach ws 


4 


his devotedness to his favorite study, that when any mathematical 
problems or solutions engaged his attention, he never suffered 
any thing to divert his mind. This temporary abstraction gave 
rise, most probably, to the following anecdote. He was once 
sitting so near a fire that he was nearly roasted. When the in- 
tense heat brought him back to his personal identity, he rang for 
the servant to extinguish the fire. Being respectfully reminded 
that the same purpose would be answered if he removed his 
chair further from the fire, “ Aye,” said he, “so it will.” As an 
instance of his entire abstractedness, it is stated by his intimate 
friend Dr. Stukely, “ That he called one day when Newton's 
dinner was served up, but before he appeared in the dining room. 
Having waited a considerable time, Dr. Stukely became impatient 
and removed the cover from a chicken, which he quickly ate, 
putting the bones back into the dish and replacing the cover. 
Newton, at length, entered the room, and with the usual com- 
pliments, eat down to dinner; but upon raising the cover and 
seeing only the bones, he said, with some surprise, ‘I thought I 
had not dined, but I now find I have.’” 

Newton was never married, although he once paid his addres- 
ses to a young lady, the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman; 
the marriage day was fixed, and the company assembled, but he 
was so immersed in his study that he forgot the appointment, 
and, in consequence, the lady was so offended that she relinquished 
all farther correspondence with him. 

In his religious views, Newton was an attached member of the 
Church of England, but totally averse from persecuting or think- 
ing lightly of those who dissented from it. He considered that the 
true schismatics were the vicious and the wicked. Fully per- 
suaded of the truth of Divine revelation, he studied diligently the 
sacred Scriptures. Among his numerous manuscripts were found 
“Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse,” which were published in quarto, 1733; his whole works 
were published in 1779 by Dr. S. Horsley, in five volumes, quarto. 

Hume, the historian, has pronounced the following just eulo- 
gium upon his character. “ In Newton this island may boast of 
having produced the greatest and rarest genius that ever arose 
for the ornament and instruction of the species, in philosophical, 
astronomical, and mathematical knowledge ; cautious in admitting 
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no principles but such as were founded on experiment, but reso- 
lute to adopt every such principle, however new or unusual ; from 
modesty, ignorant of his superiority above the rest of mankind . 
and thence, less careful to accommodate his reasonings to common 
apprehensions ; more anxious to merit than acquire fame.”’ His 
disposition was meek and gentle, and his temper such, that few 
accidents could disturb. He was a great lover of peace; hence 
his aversion to all disputes. Numerous instances are recorded 
of his generosity and liberality, particularly towards his relations 
during his life; for he acted upon the maxim, which he constantly 
maintained, that “‘ A legacy is no gift.” 

In person he was of middle stature, inclining latterly to cor- 
pulence. His eye was lively and piercing, his aspect mild and 
benevolent, rendered more so bya fine head of hair, white as 


_gilver. Even to the time of his last illness his countenance wore 


the appearance of youthful bloom, color, and cheerfulness. He 
had the perfect use of all his faculties till the day preceding his 
death, which was March 20th, 1727, at the age of eighty-four. 
His mortal remains were entombed in Westminster Abbey, on the 
28th, where there is a handsome monument to his memory. 

“ How sublime and diversified,” says Dr. Dick, ‘‘ must have 


been the range of thought pursued by this extraordinary man, 


whose capacious intellect seemed to grasp the vast system of 
universal nature; who weighed the ponderous masses of the 
planetary globes, and unfolded the laws by which their diversified 
phenomena are produced, and their motions directed !” 

He while on this dim spot, where mortals toil 

Clouded in dust, from motion’s simple laws 

Could trace the secret hand of Providence 

Wide working through this universal frame. 

His intellectual eye, our solar round 

First gazing through, he by the blended power 

Of Gravitation and Projection, saw 

The whole in silent harmony revolve. 

Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 

Through the blue infinite, and every star 

Which the clear concave of a winter's night 

Pours on the eye, or astronomic tube, 

At his approach blazed into dazzling suns, 

The centre each of an harmonious system. 
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But how excellent soever may be the knowledge which Newton 
acquired and imparted, let the reader remember that there is a 
knowledge infinitely superior; a knowledge essential to our 
happiness here, and to our enjoyment of heaven hereafter. It is 
the knowledge of Christ and Him crucified. While Newton 
explores the solar system, the sun, the planets, and the stars, the 
true believer gazes upon the Sun of Righteousness, and feels the 
attractive power of the love of Christ. Newton’s acquirements 
could not make him wise unto salvation; but the knowledge of 
Christ elevates us above the firmament, and fixes us near the 
throne of God for ever. 

Penryn. R. C. 


SKETCHING. 


Our readers may possibly remember Angelina Stapleton.* 
Years had passed since the time mentioned in a former paper, 
and they had brought with them inestimable blessings. She had 
been placed under a powerful gospel ministry, which through 
Divine influence had been made effectual; and instead of the 
foolish sentimental novelist, you now beheld an ardent Christian, 
~ lovely in natural and spiritual refinement. The fastidiousness 
which she had once thought a proof of sensibility was gone. 
Forgetfulness of self now marked her character, with prompt 
disinterested kindness to all around her. “How can I serve 
you ?”’ seemed to be her motto, whether it respected little atten- 
tions to her friends, or greater benefits towards the needy. 
Largely did she possess that genuine sensibility which leads the 
heart to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to weep with 
those who weep. Nor was this only by uncertain impulse; all 
her social excellencies had a deep foundation in the love of 
Christ. With such dispositions it was not to be wondered at, 
that Angelina, in her turn, was esteemed and beloved by all her 
Christian friends. Between herself, and her cousin Rosa especi- 
ally, the bond was close and faithful. The latter, after a season 
of honorable exertions, during which she had fitted her younger 
sisters to occupy her place, was now united to that friend of 
long endearment, whose successful diligence provided for her a 
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respectable and happy home. There Angelina had been spending 
several pleasant weeks ; and having at length departed to join 
her parents at Dover, wrote from that place the following letter. 
As acontrast to her former flippancy and extravagance, it may 
not, perhaps, be unacceptable to my young friends. I have 
called it “ sketching’’ because her simple, lively pen runs from 
subject to subject, just drawing the outline, and there leaving it. 
“Dear Rosa,—After experiencing abundant journeying 
mercies, here lam, seated among the white towering cliffs of 
Dover, with the wide and noble sea spread out before me. The 
deep blue sky, interspersed with fleecy clouds, glows in all the 
brilliancy of autumn. I look up to the cliffs, and they appear 
as if they meant to pierce the sky; and again turning sea-ward, 
the waves advance under a rough, fresh breeze; lift their bright 
crests on high, and then bursting, cover with beautiful foam, the 
deep dark hollow which their rising formed. Several sails and 
steam-vVessels enliven the waters, rising and falling with the 
heaving billows Truly my heart expands with the majestic 
scene. Man, by the results of his efforts and ingenuity, often 
astonishes us: but, O Rosa! what are the mightiest human 
productions, compared with the stupendous works of God. 
‘O Lord! how manifold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches; so is the great 
and wide sca.’ Yesterday it was all calm beauty, ocean 


spreading before us, its 


‘ample field, 
Shone glorious like a silver shield.’ 
“The light clouds, with their soft, melting shades, piled one 
above another, met the sparkling waters, and the sun’s warm 
rays beamed most acceptably. I wished you could have been 


_ transported from your own sweet land-scene, to enjoy the 


pleasant hour with me. 

“So much, dear Rosa, for the natural beauties which surround 
me: now for a sketch of the moral world among whom I| am 
dwelling. The town is very full—full, how deeply interesting 
the thought! of immortal beings. Who can forbear praying, 
‘Pour out, O Lord, thy Spirit upon all fiesh!’ Some, high in 
health and spirits, pass on with a brisk step, courting pleasure 
at every turn. Others seem to express in every look and move- 
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ment, ‘ Thou wilt cut me off by pining sickness; from day even 
to night wilt Thou make an end of me!’ O, happy they, in 
either cage, and only they, whose hopes are anchored firm within 
the veil; beyond the uncertain joys and wasting sorrows of this 
life. And in every view does not the same truth burst upon us, 
‘The Lord is good,’"—good in crowning us with health and 
enjoyment —good in supplying us with needed restoratives? ‘O 
that men would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men!’ But it is time 
to turn to the precious circle of my own immediate friends. The 
dear group from whom I parted yesterday, I necd not describe. 
You know them well, and with one exception, daly appreciate 
them all. I was far advanced in my journey before I could 
recover my spirits sufficiently, to rejoice in anticipating the 
happy meeting with my own dear family— 
‘ For no earthly joy can all sorrow expel, 
Here parting must come before meeting ; 
The bells must be raised with the tol/ of farewell, 
Ere they ring round the accents of greeting.’ 


Even now I realize all you are doing, and spend half my time 
with you. 

‘“‘T found my beloved parents well, and delighted to receive 
their poor, unworthy ‘treasure.’ I have had much to hear and 
to tell, and beside the sweet pleasures of family enjoyment, have 
met several dear, valued friends, who are staying here, one, an 
invalid, bearing many privations in a truly Christian manner; 
upheld, no doubt, by spiritual comforts; and finding also a 
never-failing resource in the stores of her superior and well- 
informed mind—a resource not only for her own gratification, 
but to give out for the instruction and amusement of others. 
Visiting this friend, in her picturesque dwelling among the cliffs, 
I meet also a lovely young Christian, delighting in the office of 
ministering to her, and in the enjoyment of her society—a Mary 
ever ready to bestow much labor on all whom she can serve. It 
is my earnest prayer, that I may be enabled to profit by her 
ardent, active, self-denying example. But I must not picture all 
my friends, or I shall write a volume as long as ‘Shades of 
Character.’ I will only add a sketch of my spiritual circum- 
stances, and then leave off. 
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“4 am truly thankful to find there is no famine here of the word 
of God—an important addition, this, to our happiness. I often 
wonder that Christians, in arranging their yearly excursions for 
the promotion of bodily health, do not make more point of 
consulting, in this respect, their souls’ benefit. We shall attend 
a stated gospel ministry, and to-morrow afternoon, I expect 
besides a great treat, in hearing a sermon for the missionary 
cause. I will leave my letter open to enclose an abstract ; for I 
have resolved, dear Rosa, to follow your advice, and write from 
memory, the sermons I hear. Ever since you read me some of 
your own remembrances, so full of scriptural instruction, and 
endeared by associations of the seasons at which they were 
delivered, I have felt that such possessions are a lasting treasure. 
I did formerly endeavor to take down notes at the time; but 
though they were very useful to refer to, the employment 
lessened that spiritual feeling, with which I desire to receive the 
message from my God. I know not whether this be the case 
with others; but for myself, | would rather write from memory. 
And now, dear friend, good-night. You would not love me 
more, for shortening my Saturday evening retirement, to con- 
verse longer with you; thus neglecting the Fountain of heavenly 
love, while refreshing my spirit at an earthly stream. 

‘The altar must be cleansed to-day, 
Meet for the offered Lamb: 

The wood in order we must lay, 
And wait to-morrow’s flame.’ 


“ Monday Morning.—All my expectations yesterday, dear Rosa, 
were more than realized. ‘Open thy mouth wide, and I will 
fill it,’ is a faithful promise. Buta pleasurable plan is formed 
for to-day, and I must be ready to join it. Time, therefore, will 
only suffice to send you my recollections of the afternoon's 
sermon. With kindest love to all, I am, my own dear cousin's 

Ever grateful and affectionate, 
ANGELINA.” 


NOTES OF A SERMON ON ISAIAH xxxii. 1, 2. 
“ Behold a king shall reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule 
3 in judgment. And a man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, 


‘ 
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and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place ; 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

I. The righteous reign of Christ. He reigns with justice and 
equity, with mildness and goodness. It is promised, that the 
ministers appointed by him, shall be diligent, faithful, and 
devoted. Where his ministers are not, there his kingdom is not. 
“Princes shall rale in judgment.”” God's kingdom shall be 
universal and everlasting. How distressing their state who are 
not under this righteous reign, who know nothing of our gracious 
King! 

Il. The blessings enjoyed by the redeemed. 

1. Security. Jesus is their hiding-place in all dangers: from 
the assaults of sin; the temptations of Satan, and especially, 
from the just vengeance of God. He is their covert; as the 
covert bears the storm, and shelters those under it, so Jesus 
bore the wrath of God, and screened his believing people. 
Imagine such a storm as that which God sent upon the land 
of Egypt—hail, and fire mingled with the hail. How blessed 
then, to be safe with Israel in the land of Goshen. So welcome 
is Christ to the convinced sinner, for he is exposed to a far more 
tremendous stcrm. 

2. Happiness is provided for the subjects of Christ. They 
are in a dry place, but their Saviour is as rivers of water to them. 
The figure denotes the freeness of his grace, and its abundant, 
fructifying, and refreshing nature. They are in a weary land; 
but when scorched by the burning sun of temptation, or the fires 
of affliction, so that they are ready to faint, the Divine presence 
overshadows and refreshes them. They sit under his shadow 
with great delight, and find rest unto their souls. How pitiable 
their situation, who are in a weary land, in a dry place, and 
know not of the Great Rock, and the rivers of water; who are 
exposed to the wind and tempest, and have none to point them 
to the hiding-place and the covert. 

III. The way in which we should regard these things. “ Behold 
taking, &c. With respect to ourselves, we should behold with 
admiration, thankfulness, and joy. With respect to the heathen, 
with pity and compassion—with ardent desires and unwearied 
exertions for their benefit. The signs of the times afford great 
encouragement to missionary exertions. Let us devise liberal 
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things. Do you want motives? Cast up the aggregate of the 
worth of those millions of perishing heathen, who, in a very 
short time will have passed into eternity; for ever beyond the 
reach of our assistance. Do you want motives? Calculate the 
nature and extent of those torments which shall be suffered in 
the world of misery. Do you want motives? Consider the 
bliss of heaven, the glory which shall redound to God in the 
salvation of sinners, and the happiness to be experienced by the 
redeemed through all eternity. Our own time and opportunities 
of usefulness will soon be over; let us take heed that they slip 
' motaway. “Let us work while it is day, before the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 

If the observations of Angelina induce any of our young friends 
to adopt a similar plan, and if the above example assist them in 


éxecuting it, both writer and reader will, no doubt, find reason 
to rejoice together. S. S. S. 


JACOB'S WELL. 


On arriving at Jacob’s Well, we found the mouth of it —which 
is in the middle of the ruins of a church by which it was formerly 
surmounted—covered with two large stones. These we were 
unable ourselves to remove ; but a half-dozen sturdy Arabs, from 
a small hamlet close by, did the needful for us, in expectation, of. 
course, of a due reward. 

The opening over the well is an orifice in a dome or sa less 
than two feet in diameter. Our Samaritan friend was the first to 
enter. He held by a piece of rope, which we kept in our hands 
till, swinging himself across the mouth of the well, properly so 
called, he found footing on the margin of the excavation over 
which the dome extends. Mr. Smith and myself, dispensing with 
the superfluous parts of our dresses, followed his example, the 
Jew Mordecai and Dhanjibh4i, whom we thought expedient to 
leave without, keeping fast hold of the rope till, with the assist- 
ance of Jacob, we got a firm footing beside him. The Arabs 
entered one after another without difficulty. All within was 
hitherto darkness; but by the aid of a packet of lucifers we lighted 


our candles, and were able to look down the well to a considerable 
depth. 
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It was now time to disclose our plan of operation to our native 
attendants. ‘‘Jacob,’’ said we, “a friend of ours, an English 
traveller, and minister (the Rev. Andrew Bonar, of Collace), 
dropped the five books of Moses and the other inspired records 
into this well, about three years ago, and if you will descend and 
bring them up, we shall give you a handsome bakshish.”’ 

‘‘ Bakshish!”” said the Arabs, kindling at the sound, “if there 
is to be a bakshish in the case, we must have it, for we are the 
lords of the land,”’ 

‘Well, down you go,” said we, throwing the rope over their 
shoulders, ‘‘ and you shall have the bakshish.”” 

‘‘Nay, verily,” said they, “‘ you mean to hang us; let Jacob 
do what he pleases.”’ 

Jacob was ready at our command; and when he had tied the 
rope round his body below his shoulders, he received our parting 
instructions. We asked him to call out to us the moment that 
he might arrive at the surface of the water, and told him that 
we should so hold the rope as to prevent him sinking, if it were 
any considerable depth. We told him also to pull out one of the 
candles with which he had stored his breast, and to light it when 
he might get below. As he looked into the fearful pit on the 
bank of which he stood, terror took hold of him, and he betook 
himself to prayer in the Hebrew tongue. We, of course, gave 
him no interruption in his solemn exercises, as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, we cquid not but admire the spirit of devotion 
which he evinced. On a’ signal given, we let himgo. The Arabs 
held with us the rope, and we took care that he should descend 
as gently as possible. When our material was nearly exhausted, 
he called out, “I have reached the bottom, and it is at present 
scarcely covered with water.” Forthwith he kindled his light; 
and that he might have every advantage we threw him down a 
quantity of dry sticks, with which he made a blaze, which dis- 
tinctly showed us the whole of the well, from the top to the 
bottom. We saw the end of the rope at its lower part, and we 
put a knot upon it at the margin above, that we might have the 
exact measurement when Jacob might come up. 

After searching for about five minutes for the Bible among the 
stones and mad at the bottom, our kind friend joyfully called out, 
“It is found! it is found! it is found!’"” We were not slow, it 
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may be supposed, in giving him our congratulations. The prize 
he carefully put into his breast, and then he declared his readiness, 
with our aid, to make the ascent. Ready, however, he was not 
to move. He was evidently much frightened at the journey 
which was before him to the light of day; and he was not slow 
to confess his fears. ‘‘ Never mind,” cried Mordecai to him from 
the top, on observing his alarm, “you will get up by the help of 
the God of Jacob.” He betook himself again to prayer, in which 
he continued for a much longer time than before his descent. 
When we got him in motion, he dangled very uncomfortably in 
the air, and complained much of the cutting of the rope near his 
armpits. By and by he became silent. We found it no easy 
matter to get him pulled up, as we had to keep the rope from the 
edge of the well, lest it should snap asunder. When he came 
into our hands he was unable to speak: and we laid him down 
on the margin of the well, that he might collect his breath. 
“Where ts the bakshish ?” were the first words which he 
uttered, on regaining his faculty of speech. It was immediately 
forthcoming, to the extent of about a sovereign, and to his fullest 
satisfaction. A similar sum we divided among our Arab assistants. 
The book, from having been so long steeped in the water and mud 


_ below, was, with the exception of the boards, reduced to a mass 


of pulp. 

In our effort to recover it, we had ascertained the depth of the 
well, which is exactly seventy-five feet. Its diameter is about 
nine feet. It is entirely hewn out of the solid rock, and is a work 
of great labor. It bears marks about it of the greatest antiquity. 
“The well is deep,” was the description given of it by the woman 
of Samaria to our Lord. It still, as now noticed, has the same 
character, although to a considerable extent it is, perhaps, filled 
with the stones which are thrown into it to sound it, by travellers 
and pilgrims.— Wilson. 


“THE SCHOOL OF MORALITY.” 


Tuere isa good deal of reason in Pollok’s estimate of the 
Theatre, when he says of it, that many honest and worthy men 
maintained it might be turned to good account, and adds, 


“ And so, perhaps, it might, but never was.’ 
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Amongst those dramas which have been mentioned by play- 
going and play-loving folks, as productive of benefit, the tragedy 
of ‘George Barnwell,” stands pre-eminent, and there is even a 
tradition afloat in the world that some one who had seen it acted, 
was so impressed by its wholesome moral, as to give, or bequeath, 
a small sum of money to some fund, or individual, connected with 
its representation, as a thank-offering for benefits conferred by its 
performance. 

Far different is its influence in most cases, even allowing the 
instance referred to, to be true; for it would not be very difficult 
to speak of many in whose ruin it has been instrumental. We 
shall however content ourselves by giving one well authenticated 
instance from “‘ The Apprentices’ Monitor ; or, the history of John 
Harris,’ a small tract recently published by Aylott and Jones. 

‘*The players came to the town, and, as John had never been 
at a theatre, he was very anxious so see a play acted. As his 
parents had been told by some inconsiderate persons, that virtue 
was exhibited on the stage, and that the tragedy of “‘ George 
Barnweill’’ had been useful to some, they allowed him to go and 
see it acted. John appeared delighted with the scenery and 
speeches, and nothing was thought of, or spoken about, so much 
as what he saw. His parents perceived when too late, that his 
mind was engrossed with these vanities, and soon found out that 
he told lies to screen his coming home late in the evening, and 
even took improper means to get to the theatre, by selling his 
books, and borrowing money.” 

Thus it appears that the special lessons taught in this instance 
at ‘‘ The School of Morality” were lying, waste of property, and 
borrowing money under false pretences. 

“WHERE THERE'S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY” 

His taste for philosophical pursuits was developed while yet 
a child: he had a particular predilection for chemistry, and was 
persevering in his efforts to obtain an experimental knowledge of 
this sciehce. Astronomy was also a favorite pursuit, and at the 
age of fourteen he had himself constructed a telescope with which 
he could see the satellites of Jupiter. In describing this circum- 
stance, he said, that not being strong in cash, he was obliged to 
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go economically to work: he accordingly purchased an eye-piece 
and object glass, for which he paid one shilling ; he then bought 
a sheet of pasteboard, for which he paid two pence; and having 
made his tube, and adjusted the glasses, he found to his utter 
delight, that the moons were visible. Thus for fourteen pence 
he obtained a source of enjoyment, the recollection of which 
always afforded him pleasure.— Life of William Allen. 


“uqguirics and Correspondence. 


Causeless anger. 


Dear Sir,—May I again occupy a place in your useful Magazine, 
by asking an explanation of Matthew y. 22; especially a definition of 
the term fool. Your's very sincerely, 

S. T. K. 


Our Saviour is reprobating causeless anger, and refers in this 
text to an aggravated instance—that of an individual calling his 
brother a worthless villain, or wretch, which is the meaning of the 


‘original Greek term. Such an awful case may well be said to 


place the guilty party in danger of hell-fire, as the worst crimes 
of which human nature is capable, are only the developments of 
this spirit of hatred. 


= 


The Mediator. 

Dear Sin,—The following question suggests itself on reading 
1 Timothy ii. 5—** There is one God, and one Mediator, between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus." 

Is it right to pray to the Mediator, for Him to intereede to God 
for me ? 

Your answer to the above, through the‘medium of your excellent 
Magazine, will much oblige An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 


The text quoted, does not enjoin such a course. “There is 
One God,” who is always represented in the Bible as ‘he hearer 
and answerer of prayer. What is meant by the mediatorship of 
Christ in this passage is explained in verse 6 —‘‘ who gave him- 
self a ransom for all.” It is therefore in virtue of what Christ 
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has done, and not of what he is now doing, that he is called a 


mediator. 
We are, nevertheless, of opinion that Christ may with pro- 


priety be addressed in prayer, though not in the way intimated 
by our correspondent. 


— 


Christ a Servant.— Love and Will. 


Dear Sir,—Will you kindly give me your opinion upon John xiv. 
28—** My Father is greater than I.” 
Is it possible to will our love, either as regards God or our fellow- 
creatures? Your's sincerely, 
Jane MARIA. 


1. Christ as Mediator, was, in a sense, inferior to His Father, 
whose purposes he came into the world to carry out. But being 
now about to finish his work, he encourages his disciples to re- 
joice that he is going home again, to procure those blessings 
which are contingent on his triumphant return. 

2. We love God, because he first loved us. Love to him can- 
not, therefore, be an effect of the will. That expansive and 
generous love, also, to our fellow-creatures which the Bible 
inculeates. originates in the constraining love of Christ implanted 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, and like his other graces, is not 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 

When, therefore, we are commanded to love God and one 
another, we are enjoined to do so in virtue of that faith which 
originates and directs this essential principle of the gospel. . 


Chess. 
Sin,—Will you oblige a youthful reader of the Youths’ Magazine, 


by informing him whether it is right or wrong to play at Chess? 
Your obedient Servant, 


ALPHA. 


We see no harm in Chess, though we are not disposed to laud 
it so highly as many, or find a moral in it, with Dr. Franklin. 
In pastimes of this kind, everything depends on the spirit in 
which they are played, and the proportion of time allotted to 
them. Carried to excess, or used for the sake of gain, we think 
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it decidedly wrong, as it is also when it usurps that intensity of 
interest which is due only to pursuits of the highest importance. 
We believe there is much truth in the well-known lines of 
Cowper, in which he contrasts the simple pleasures of a country 
life, with the heart-burnings incident to this game— 

Who, then, that has a mind well-strung, and tuned 

To contemplation, and within his reach 

A scene so friendly to his favorite task, 

Would waste attention at the checkered board, 

His host of wooden warriors to and fro 

Marching and countermarching, with an eye 

As fixed as marble, and a forehead ridged 

And furrowed into storms, and with a hand 

Trembling as if eternity were hung 

In balance on his conduct of a pin? 


Science and Scripture. 

Srr,—Do you think it prudent for a Sunday school teacher to 
introduce scientific facts, which may strike his scholars as being con- 
tradictory to the declarations of Scripture, or may at all inspire them 
with a distrust of their Divine authority—as for instance, the History 
of the Creation, and the miracle of Joshua’s commanding the sun to 
stand still; the former being connected with so many difficulties, and 
the other showing a discrepancy between the command of Joshua and 
natural results, 


Your opinion upon this subject will be much valued by 
B. W. C. 


“ Scientific facts” can never contradict Scripture; though 
scientific speculations may, and often do. Unless, therefore, the 
teacher is well assured that he is not stating a mere opinion, it 
might be prudent to say nothing. 

Few teachers, and still fewer readers, are sufficiently careful in 
sifting out truth, and weighing the evidences in support of this 
or that theory. A volume on Geology, or Astronomy, for example,. 
if ‘written by an individual of high standing, is received for truth 
as a whole, whereas perhaps nine-tenths of its statements are not 
borne out by facts. 

Our correspondent will do well to observe these two rules in 
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particular. First, let him be quite sure that the Bible, critically 
interpreted, is really answerable for the opinions he attaches to 
it; and secondly, | that those scientific statements which seem to 
contradict it, are established and undeniable truths. 

A teacher ought not to be responsible for partial or prejudiced 
views on the part of his pupils; but if he be not sufficiently 
master of his subject, to introduce it in a manner which will noé 
“ strike his scholars as being contradictory,” he had better leave 
it alone; as it would be decidedly wrong in any way to under- 
mine their belief in the Divine authority of the Scriptures. 

RABBI NAHUM. 
[From the “Jewish Herald” for October.) 


Sripox; has a more interesting case of conversion occurred among 
the Jewisl,; people, than that which it is now our privilege to record, 
The agenis of the Free Church of Scotland have been for some 
time laboring, and with much success, among the Jews (number- 
ing forty. thousand) at Jassy, a city of Moldavia, in Turkey. 
Mr. Edwards and Mr. Edersheim, resident missionaries there, have 
recently communicated by letter the following touching details, which 
have since appeared in the Home and Foreign Missionary Record of 
the Free Church of Seotland, The narrative exhibits, in a striking 
light, difficulties to which Jewish converts are exposed, and cannot 
fail to awaken the deepest sympathy. 

Rasst Nanuum Meir Birman was a respectable ironmonger in the 
Ober-Marht, Jassy. There was not in Jassy a more unblemished 
moral character than his. This last winter the old man had a severe 
illness, in which he was visited by Christians, who improved the 
season to speak impressively to him, and, after his recovery, per- 
suaded him to attend one of their meetings. 

After that, he called regularly upon the missionaries almost every 
Friday forenoon. From the first, they were all deeply interested in 
him. Here was @ man of uncommon shrewdness and sagacity, of 
most respectable station and character, with an evident leaning to 
Christ; but that was all. With every interview their former impres- 
sions were strengthened, but no progress appeared. They lamented 
his want of spirituality and earnestness. This was especially mani- 
fested by the ground he took, whenever the duty of witnessing for 
Christ was adverted to. He said Abrabam was set up as the highest 
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example of faith, for having offered up his Isaac at God's command ; 
he himself would need a faith eight times as great as Abraham's, to 
sacrifice the temporal welfare of eight children. In vain they showed 
him that, by refusing to confess Christ, he was taking on himself the 
burden of providing for his children, whereas otherwise he was per- 
mitted to cast the care of them upon God. 

will this time a great conflict was going on in Nahum’s mind. He 
felt he could not exist without Christ,—but how could he forsake his 
family? The proselytes at Jassy were all poor and destitute, most of 
them apprentices. His wife and children, dreading his inclination to 
christianity, used to point out to him their misery —their torn boots 
and their shabby clothes, and the reproach that rested upon them, as 
an intimidation. English Christians cannot fully conceive how fiery 
was the test which Nahum was called upon to undergo. 

The missionaries did not know of what was going on in his mind. 
They thought him obstinate and indifferent. They had so often said 
the same things to him, that they began to despair. Yet he con- 
tinued to call upon them, and sometimes his voice was choked with 
emotion, when they were talking together; and as he walked in the 
streets, he was daily crying to his Saviour, to make his way plain and 
deliver him. 

At this juncture, it happened that the last-baptized of the Jewish 
converts, Naphtali, found it necessary to leave Jassy, in order to 
escape from the hands of his relations, who persecuted him for his 
religion. But there was a difficulty in the way of his leaving. How 
could he obtain permission to pass the city gates? He could not pass 
them without permission, and if he asked it, the Jews would know of 
Ris application, and would prevent his gaining it. Whilst they were 
considering the matter, Nahum came in. They intrusted him with 
Naphtali’s case. He was a man of influence. He undertook to 
obtain the passport. But how? Such things are only to be managed 
by a series of lies, at which, indeed, no Jew scruples, and of which, 
even a converted Jew does not soon perceive the iniquity. When 
Nahum heard the condition—that it was to be done without falsehood 
v—he declared it impossible. Again and again he came back, and 
= “Now, if I may say so and so, I can get you the passport.” 
Ait was a falsehood which he offered to perpetrate, and the missionaries 
‘said, “‘ No, it shall not bedone. We love the boy, and would make 
any sacrifice for him, but we cannot tell a lie, though it be to save 
his life.” At last Nahum cried out, “ Now I seem to be among 
angels, when I find men, in a case of life and death, refraining 
deviate from truth!” He went to the commissary; told him simply 
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the facts of the case, that Naphtali was a young proselyte who sought 
to escape from the machinations of the Jews; and the passport was 
granted. 

The old than seemed to. change from this time. He had seen the 
power of religion. An example of christian integrity had passed 
before his eyes. Le resolved to act a manly part himself; his only 
deliberation was how he could prevail on his wife and children to 
cleave to him in the step he was about to take. He was still anxious 
to put off the decisive moment, and when the missionaries remembered 
his great difficulties, they did not wonder, but they prayed for him 
that his faith might not fail. It was to themselves, too, an important 
season. They felt the necessity of training themselves for the 
approaching conflict. Jassy is the strong-hold of strict and bigoted 
Judaism, where the Jews are said to out-number all the sects of 
christianity put together. Nahum was one of the best known and 
most respected Jewish shop-keepers—a special friend of the chief 
Rabbi. He was connected by marriage with other families, who 
would find their honor affected. He had been till this moment a 
strict Jew. What had he not to dread from his fanatic countrymen? 

Prayer was heard. Nahum was strengthened for the duty before 
him. He resolved to take the decisive step on Saturday, the 6th of 
last June—to send his two boys in advance to the missionaries’ house; 
to come after with his two little girls, and be baptized, and then to 
return and seek to prevail on his wife to consent to be instructed in 
the gospel. There was no time to be lost. If the business once got 
wind among the Jews, it was to be feared that they would rise, and at 
least take possession of the children. The day came. The mission- 
aries spent it in prayer and preparation. They felt that the wonders 
of which they had read in the first ages of the church were about to 
pass before their eyes—they felt their dependence on God. Between 
five and six o'clock in the evening, they began to look ont of the 
window for the arrival of the boys. Mr. Weiss took his station at the 
gate, amd, when he could stand no longer, took out a chair and sat 
down. They continued at the window, or on the balcony, watching 
till it became quite dark. By this time, how could they but fear that 
some misfortune had happened, or, worse still, that Nahum had 
shrunk back at the last moment? Between ten and eleven o'clock 
at night, Mr. Weiss took a cart, and went to ascertain the real state 
of the case. He found that Nahum had been quite ready for setting 
out, when one of the Jews entered, and began to rail against the 
gospel. Friends had collected in the house, and he had not had 
firmness to carry out his purpose. 
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We may mourn for Nahum, but it is not for us to cast a stone at 
him, The old man had a fearful conflict. He called on Mr. Weiss 
early in the morning, and when Mr. Weiss set before him his un- 
faithfulness in its true character, he burst into a fit of convulsive 
weeping, and declared that in the afternoon, whatever opposed him, 
he would come forward and take on him the vows of the Lord. The 


‘afternoon service had begun, and Nahum had not come. Singing 


and prayer were concluded, the sermon was commenced, and still 
Nahum did not appear. Mr. Weiss was at last summoned out. 


‘Nahum had arrived. How touching was the scene, when the old man, 


holding three of his children by the hand, bursting into tears, ex- 
claimed that he had come, in the full view of all he had to encounter, 
to offer up himself and his poor children to his Redeemer! Mr. 
Edwards baptized them, and commended them to the care of God. 

The next day, Monday, Nahum proceeded to his shop. The Jews 
flacked together out of all the lanes in the neighbourhood. Not 
fewer than 1500 were assembled opposite his shop. He opened it, 
but was obliged immediately to return. The Jews scrambled over 
the paling at the back of his house, and threatened him with death 
They promised to support his wife, if she would separate from him. 
The Rabbi, tearing his beard and hair, and weeping bitterly, begged 
her not to do so. She confessed him to have been always the best of 
husbands, and the tenderest of fathers,—but as he had become a 
follower of the “ Hanged One,”’ she resolved to leave him. The poor 
man behaved as a Christian. He fitted up her new house, and fixed a 
sum for her support. 

“That evening there occurred a scene, as disgraceful to- the Gentile 
population of Jassy, as to the Jews. During the preparation for the 
wife’s departure, it had grown dark. Then the mob from all the 
Jewish quarters collected. The police was soon found inefficient, and 
a large number of German Protestants, who had heard that the new 
convert was being mobbed, armed themselves with large sticks, and 
assembled to aid the police. The Jews did not attempt to resist, and 
the Germans, crying out, “Down with the persecutors of chris- 
tianity !"’ beat them in a most furious manner. Afterwards a number 
of soldiers with muskets came, and other policemen, who laid hold 
1pon the Jews, and threw them down on the ground, one by one, 
heating them without mercy, young and old, rich and poor. 

‘ What heart does not cry, “Lord! amid these disquietudes and 


. tumults, hasten, oh, hasten the setting up of Thine unsuffering 


kingdom |” 
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THE VOICE OF THE HILLS.* 


Ou! there is a voice in the mighty hills 

Like the confluent stream of a thousand rills 3! 
It speaketh of majesty, vast, sublime, 

And deeds far back in the heart of time : 
Visions whose terror e’en earth confessed 
Were oft displayed on the mountain’s breast. 


*Mid darkness thick, upon Horzs,t rolled 

The oracular voice of God of old, 

When his eyes flashed lightning, and words came deep 
As thunder pealing with fearful sweep ;— 

An awful thrill through the mountain ran 

When the mind of God was evolved to man. 


On Moran f stood the believing sire, 

His Isaac bound near th’ enkindled fire, 

With uplifted hand, when an angel tongue 
Like a tempest voice through his bosom rung, 
And honored with words of commending tone, 
The typical faith in that action shewn. 
From Piscan’s || height the expiring sage, 
When bowed ’neath the burden of care-filled age, 
Beheld, outstretched as with fairy lines 

Rich Canaan's valleys and purple vines— 

As souls abstracted in sunnier hours 

Catch ravishing glimpses of heaven's bright bowers. 
On the hill of Zron § the Temple rose, 

The shelter of Israel’s heart repose ; 

Not a foot profane might dare intrude 

To disturb the calm of its quietude, 

Where the glory of God in grandeur glowed, 

And the streams of mercy in softness flowed. 


copy this, and encther from Mr. Brocks’ “ Way-side Verses” 
just published—a pretty and unpretending yolume, descriptive of home- 
_ seenes and feelings. 


tDeut. iv. 10, 18. ¢ Gen. xxii. 2,3. [ Deut, xxxiv. 1. § Peaim ixxavii. 
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The Saviour taught upon Oxtvet's crest, 
And sun-like smiled on each heart distressed ; 
When the eager throng up the hill-side clomb, 
And words fell sweet as the nectar comb, 

And feelings before unknown to earth 

Started at once into glorious birth. 


Where Tasor rose from **Esdraelon’s plain, 
And the mountain looked on the glassy main, 
Divinity burst through its human shrine, 

And effulgence flooded with light divine, 

The favored three with its glory bowed, 

Who feared as they entered the dazzling cloud. 
And oh! the scene of that tragic hour 

When Catvany t+ groaned ‘neath its Maker's power, 
And its bosom heaved with convulsive throes, 
As writhing under intestine woes, 

And the sun withdrew from the blackened sky, 
Afraid to witness the God-man die. 


On the hill of Beruany {{ sweetly calm, 
When his last words fell like affection’s balm, 
The Saviour stood with his lingering band, 
Then rose amid clouds from our vice-trod land, 
While the shining ones of embosomed love 
Came down to escort his return above. 


Oh! there is a voice in the mighty hills 
Which the heart with warmest emotion fills ;— 
Like a deathless spirit, its language teems 

_ With imposing grandeur and milder themes,— 
It cometh along with the sweep of time, 
And liveth unchecked by age or clime. 


DYING JACOB. 
THERE are sounds of lamentation, 
And mourning looks of woe; 
For a sire of Israel's nation, 
Is leaving friend and foe, 
Departing to death’s silent shore, 
And those he loves, he sees no more. 


vi, vil, ** Mat. xvil. i. 13. ttLuke xxiii. 33. 
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Lit for awhile, his sunken eye, 
Ardent his upward gaze ; 
On him is the spirit of prophecy, 
Telling of future days, 
To manly forms who kneel around, 
Attentive to his words profound. 


Doth fear bleach the prophet’s cheek 
At death’s convulsive hold ? 
No! those who the shepherd of Israel seek, 
Desire the friendly fold ; 
In the patience which faith and hope afford, 
He waited for thy salvation, Lord! 


Perhaps, midst the world’s dark shade, 
He had longed for Shiloh’s reign, 
And oft for that day had prayed 
In solitude and pain ; 
Perhaps, entranced the prophet’s eye 
Now saw it pictured gloriously. 


Then he breath'd his life’s last sigh, 
Like to a gentle child, 

And join’d the ransom’d company, 
Holy and undefiled ; 

Each dying saint may breathe his word, 

‘I wait for thy salvation, Lord!” 


Homerton. Saran Jang EpMgESTON. 


THE SEA BIRD'S HOME. 


Ou! where doth the sea bird find a home 

When the loud winds lash the whitened foam, 

And the rage of waters with booming swell 

Is heard like the tones of a demon’s yell ; 

Is it far in the depths of some inland bower, 

Away from the scene of destruction’s power? 
Not there is the sea bird’s home. 
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When the fire-winged lightning flashes by, 
And the thunder rolls o’er the blackened sky, 
When terror sits brooding o’er air and earth 
As if to hail a demon’s birth, 
Away, away on the shrieking wind, 
Leaving the thoughts of fear behind 

Doth the hardy sea bird roam. 


Oh! where doth the sea bird find a rest 
When the sun sinks down in the painted west, 
When the amber, touched with the crimson, shines 
Like treasures from gold and ruby mines, 
W hen the lucid streams of twilight flow 
O'er the pictured gardens in air that glow, 

Oh, where doth the sea bird rest ! 


Not on the topmost bough of tree 

Away from the sound of his native sea ; 

But like a king on his craggy throne 

He seateth him; and there alone, 

Watching the wrecks of grandeur made 

When the storm-fiend o’er the dark waters played, 
Doth the sea bird find a rest. 


And where doth the warrior sea-bird sleep? 

Doth he make his bed on the castle steep, 

In the ruined battlements ivied o'er 

Where pride burnt high in the days of yore, 

Is it there in some man-deserted place 

Where the hemlock chokes up the moated space ? 
Not there doth the sea-bird sleep. 


In the caverned rocks by the ocean’s side 
Which time and tempest have long defied, 
The rampart strong which no hand may break, 
Though hosts of furies to wrath awake, 
Securely housed in its rocky breast 
As souls in a heavenly power that rest, 

Doth the sea-bird find repose. 


Brock’s Way-side Verses. 
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“ALL THINGS ARE CHANGING.” 
All things are changing: look on the skies! 
Bright with their purple and crimson dyes — 
On the ark of light as he sinks to rest, 
"Mid the gorgeous clouds of the blushing west ; 
Oh, change rules there with imperious sway— 
For e’en while we gaze, all fade away. 


All things are changing. Look on the flowers ! 
The radiant children of summer hours, 

In matchless splendour they bud and bloom, 
And the alr is fill’d with thelr rich perfume ; 
Then to the influence of decay, 

They yield their splendour, and die away. 


All things are changing Look on the child! 
Like the forest’s young fawn bounding wild, 
With his ruddy cheek and eye of mirth, 

The fairest and happiest thing on earth ; 

A few short years, and a furrowed brow 

Will mar the beauty that decks him now. 


All things are changing. Look on the world! 
When Spring’s young graces are first unfurl’d— 
When her velvet robe of emerald hue, 

A contrast forms to the sky's deep blue ; 

‘Tis passing fair, but the bright tints fade, 

Ere summer deepens the woodland shade. 


All things are changing. Look on the friend, 
Whose love we once thought could never end— 
Ne’er didst thou dream of the altered look 

Of that heart, to thee a “ sealed book ;”” 

Ah, no! it vowed to be true to thee, 

But like all else, it can changeful be. 

All things are changing ; yet, murmur not. 

We should grow fond of our earthly lot 

If the ties of earth were never riven, 

To fix our thoughts on a home in heaven ; 


But now with pleasure we contemplate 
The future bliss of a changeless state. 


Anniz Wars. 
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SLEEP IN PEACE. 
‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” Ephesians iv. 26. 


Children of clay! before heaven’s ark of light, 

In the far western skies eludes the sight ; 

Quell in your bosoms all the enmity 
Which there perchance has gained the mastery ; 

Suppress your wrath, forgive the erring one, 

And let peace reign, ere the day’s work is done. 


Deep may your injuries have been; but yet 
Repay with good the evil, and forget ; 

For then you conquer, and assert your claim, 

To the high honors of the Christian name; 
Bless'd will your lot be, when life’s course is run, 
If peace shall reign ere the day's work is done. 


Forgive ; for you may also live to need 
Forgiveness for yourselves; Oh, then, take heed, 
How fierce resentment kindles in the soul, 

For, left alone, it oft defies control ; 

Suppress your wrath, ere sets the glorious sun, 
And let peace reign, ere your day's work is done. 


Have you been blameless? think !—perhaps, you may 
Ne’er greet the dawning of another day, 

Then quench your anger, and your passion wild, 

And ere the light departs, be reconcil’d ; 

Suppress your wrath, forgive the erring one, 

And let peace reign ere your day's work is done. 
Anniz 


NO BLOWES, NO FFRVITE. 


“ WHEN the smale boy, with heavie stones and large, 
Stands, as his wont is, by ye Orchart’s marge, 

And hurleth them aboute, that he may hitt 

The mellow ffruite ; he willeth us to wit 

How that he prizeth that at which he throwes, 

Albeit with rude knockes and woful blowes. 

So Envi, when he hitts ye good man’s name, 

Shewes he beares ffruite ; els whereat should he aime?” 
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DECEMBER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


THERE is nothing very striking or important in these 
words—" December the thirty-first; and yet, when we 
look at them in their associations, they are “‘ weighty and 
powerful.” Of every day, in every month, it may be said, 
that in a few hours it will be yesterday—that Now will 
soon be Never; and that the hours once gone by, are irre- 
coverably lost. But with this, the last day of the year, we 
connect the business of the whole twelve months. The 
voice of this important season irresistibly reminds us of 
the ‘‘ sound of the cherubim’s wings’ hovering on the 
threshold of the temple, as heard in vision by the captive 
prophet. The year is just departing; but it is not gone. 
It stands prepared for flight in a few, few, hours; and in 
that brief period, the sins, negligences, and ignorances ; 
the mercies and the trials; the lights and shadows that’ 
have marked our passage through it, swarm around us, and 
dispose us, if anything will do it, to serious thought. 

But Thought, alone, is of little value. It must ripen into 
holy resolution, and develop itself in vigorous and con- 
sistent action. And this maturing process cannot go on 
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satisfactorily, unless the seed from which it is to grow, be good. 
Let us, then, at this thinking-time—this limit of another year, 
fetch from the Word of Truth a subject for our contemplation, 
and determine, in God’s strength, so to read, mark, learn, and 

| His glory, and the good of our souls. 


And where can we find, in all that treasury of wisdom, any- 
thing more seasonable, or more suitable, than the words of 
Jeremiah—“ The harvest is past, the summer is ended; and we 
| are not saved !"’ 

q There seem to be four things implied in this text—that most 
| men mean to be saved—that many men do not try to be saved— 
_. that God ‘is continually asking all men to be saved—but that 
i. some men will, after all, not be saved. These are not only 

_ weighty, but timely, considerations; for the last day of the year 
d is, above all others, a day for balancing accounts, and conse- 
quently for weighing the probabilities of loss or gain with 

a soul that never dies. 

* The harvest is past ; the summer is ended; and we are not 
saved!” We cannot suppose this to be the language of indiffer- 
ence. On the other hand, it appears evidently to express surprise, | 
alarm, despondency, or, perhaps, despair. We think, therefore, 
it must be taken for granted that those who used it really meant 
to be saved. Looking back through the seasons which had gone 
by unimproved, they saw how negligent they had been, and 
trembled for the consequences. And well they might; for it was 
_ no light thing they had suffered to escape them. Bat now they 
felt something of the vast importance attaching to those words 
which, on this day especially, come down upon us with all the 
prophetic fervor of a dying injunction, as the last speech and 
confession of the Old Year—‘The salvation of the soul i® 
precious; and—#if ceaseth for erer.”” 

“We are not saved!" What! Has the first thing to be 
attended to, become the last and least in our esteem? Perhaps 
we have grown wiser—perhaps, richer—perhaps, better, in some 

_ Senses, during the past year. We are moving up to manhood; 
_ We are more thought-of than we were—admired possibly, or evel 
;, envied. Our minds have been informed, educated, disciplined, to 
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some purpose; and we can look around us with more com- 
placency and self-confidence than we could a few months back, 
Perhaps we have entered into public life, are favorably noticed by 
our employers, and see before us every prospect of getting on in 
the world. Thoughts of the future fill us with delight, for which 
y we can scarcely find words; and the bright Unknown seems still 
brighter because it is unknown. “To be a man,’’ it has been 
well said, “is the poetry of childhood and youth ;” and all our 
hopes tend toward this consummation. But every now and then 
the solemn thought, like a dark cloud, comes over us—“ We are 
and lose our own souls? 

Yet we mean to be saved; we hope it: we expect it—almost 
allmen do. The very heathen know there is a God, and try to 
please Him—to make a friend of Him, and to be received into His 
favor. And in this respect they shame us, by their anxiety. Balak 
was willing to pay any price for the remission of his sins and the 
salvation of his soul—* Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression—the fruit of my body for thé sin of my soul?” It has 
been so in all ages, down even to our own times. Yes; the 
heathen think, seriously and practically, about these things: not 

| only do they mean to be saved, ity 
way by which they may obtain their object: | 

And men of the world who-are not heathens, who 
is right, and yet choose what is wrong ; covetous men, loving the 
wages of unrighteousness, and sacrificing their best interests for 
the sake of gain; men of whom Balaam was the type, and whose 
name is Legion—“‘ for they are many”—these, also, mean to be 
saved. When God startles them by an awful dispensation of 
Providence, or calls them to the dying-bed of a near relative or 
intimate acquaintance, the truth speaks out with thrilling 

emphasis— What will ye do in the end thereof?” And the 
answer is ever ready, “ Let me diethe death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” They mean to be saved. 

And so does the formal professor. He has already confessed 
as much at his baptism. All his outward devotion, his stated 
attendance in God's house; and every act there; 
the same tale. He means to be saved. | 

the Deist means to be saved; ‘and he tells you so, witht 
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this reserve only—that it must be in his own way. He has the 
ignorance of the heathen, without his humility. He acknowledges 
a. God who can save him; but not one who may teach him. No. 
“ He wants no revelation.”” He prefers a bgek which he cannot 
read, to one which he can—Creation, to the Bible. Like an un- 
lettered papist with his Latin Vulgate, he chooses to guess and 1 
blunder on, rather than to read and live. But yet, after all, if 
you ask his opinion on the subject, he will tell you, like all the 
others, that he means to be saved. 

There is, however, one class of men who do not mean tobe . 
saved. The atheist has no such intention; ‘“‘ God is not in all 
his thoughts.”” But then the Bible tells us that such people are 
fools ; and surely we can have no wish to be like them? Fools, 
but fools only, do not mean to be saved. 

But though so many mean to be saved, how few there are who 
veally try! Would they let the summer and harvest go by un- 
improved if they did? God gave them the long, bright, lovely, 
happy days of summer, in which they had time, health, spirits— ; 
every opportunity as well as every inducement to do his pleasure ; 
but what fruit could they shew when he came down to reckon 
with them in harvest ? The summer is man’s time; the autumn, 
God's. What then can they say when he shall speak to them, 
gnd what can they answer when they are reproved ? 

% Why were these seasons so unproductive of good results? Was 
it not because the Spring had been neglected? This is especially 
*God’s calling-season; for just as he renews the face of the 
natural creation, when the singing-time of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land, so does he send forth his 
regenerating Spirit more copiously while as yet the heart is warm 
and trustful, and the freshness and the bloom of youth are ours. 
His soul desires the first ripe fruit ; the dew of his grace, is “the | 
dew of our youth”—the rain of his influence falls upon the 
“tender grass,’’ and not upon the hoary stubble. Childhood, 
“boyhood, and youth, are the times of refreshing from God's pre- 
sence. God is love; and love was made for children. God is 4 
father, and a father is just what boyhood wants. God is the 
_guide of our youth ; and what can youth ask more than this? 
With all these advantages, these promises, and invitations, 
when we see so many around us still living in indifference, does !* 
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look as if men fried to be saved? or, to come nearer home, does 
it seem as if you, my young readers, you who are especiaily wel- 
comed to the blessings of salvation—you with whom God is 
now pleading in the most tender and emphatic terms—to whom 
he is saying individually, ‘* Wilt thow not from this time cry unto 
me, * My Father?’ ’’—does it seem as if you are giving much heed 
to the voice of this solemn season, whilst it reads to you the 
proper homily for this thirty-first day of December—*“ The 
harvest is past; the summer is ended; and we are not 
‘saved ?” 

But, perhaps some of you may say—“‘ How am I to be saved? 
if salvation be of grace, what can I do to obtain it?” Whata 
strange subterfuge is this! Do you deal with your worldly 
interests as you do with those that are spiritual and eternal? If 
you hear that a friend has anything to give, do you do nothing to 
obtain it? Do you go to every resort where you are unlikely to 
meet with him? Do you persevere in doing all you can, to shew, 
not only your utter indifference to his favor, but your positive 
disregard to his expressed purposes of kindness? You know that 
this is not the case. Then why should you think and speak more 
harshly of your Best Friend than of any other? God not only 
tells you that he has much to give, but that all things are his, 
and yours, too, in right of Christ Jesus—not only that he gives— 
but that he gives liberally, and upbraideth not. He has told you 
where to meet him; he has told you how to ask him; and yet 
you can neither come, nor hear, nor take. 

Have you no feet to go into his house; for of Zion it shall be 
said, ‘“‘ This and that man was born in her’—born again, born 
from above, admitted by the new and_ living way. to communion 
with the Father of Spirits —to favor#with the God of love! 

Have you no ears to hear? Faith cometh by hearing. A 
standing ministry is the Royal Road to gospel privileges ; a neg- 
lect of God's ordinances, the root of all evil, Even the Bible, 
alone, is not enough to fertilize the world. ‘ As the rain cometh 
down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth and causeth it to bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
word be, that goeth forth out of my mouth.”’ It is the going forth 
of God's voice in the sanctuary, and not the dead record of his 
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purposes and doings, that must vitalize the world, and edify the 
church of Christ. 

Have you no hands to take? God giveth like a king, without 
money, freely, and to ‘‘all men.” The terms are easy; the 
reguit is sure. Why then will you not try to be saved? 

And how monstrous this delay and backwardness appear 
when it is remembered that God himself is always asking us to 
be saved. He has legions of angels, those ministers of his that do 
his pleasure; and constantly and watchiully are they restraining, 
and upholding, and directing us. He treats with us, too, through 


_the medium of the changing seasons. Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
-” Winter, have all voices of invitation, of opportunity, of reckon- 


ing, or of condemnation. Spring points us to the manna lying 
like hoar-frost upon the wilderness, and tells us that a fiercer sun 
may melt and dissipate this angel’s food. Summer says, ‘‘ Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard ;”’ gather whilst you can, for he that now 
gathers is ‘‘a wise son.’ Autumn, with moist and mellow breath, 
sighs through the fading foliage—‘‘ The Master of the vineyard 
is coming ; the angels, God's reapers, are a-field; where are the 
corn, the oil, the wine, the fruit, for developing and maturing 
which I have lent you the past Spring and Summer?”’ And what 
says brief, concluding Winter? Does it say, or does it not— 
“The harvest is past; the summer is ended; and we are not 
saved ?” 

To-day is preaching to us. The present, is always an im- | 
portant time, but the last day of the year is especially so. The 
Bible, so far as we are concerned, was written for to-day—it has 
no promises for to-morrow : “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,” is not a Saviour for to-morrow. No; the 
promise, vast and precious as it is, leaps at once from time into 
eternity—from “to-day,” into “for ever’? God's offers of 
mercy and salvation, full, free, and unfettered as they are, have 
yet one condition—a condition shut up in three letters only— 
Now ! 

_ On fifty-two occasions, at least, during the past year God has 
spoken closely to your souls. His Sabbaths, his sanctuary, his 
ministers, have again and again asked you to be saved. But has 
he done nothing more? Has not His Spirit striven with your 
spirit at home and abroad; in silence, and in the tumult of 
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business ; alone, and in company; by day and by night; in the 
study, the closet, the family, and the world? And have you’ 
reached its last day—perhaps its last hour, and not impossibly, 
your own, without Ceciding whether you are saved or not? 

For some will not be saved. This is a solemn fact with which 
to close the year. But it isa very useful one. Shall J be lost? 
Why should I, if the door be still open—if He who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, will lead, and teach, and guide me by his 
counsel here, to the kingdom of his glory hereafter? Why? Your 
mother, who is stil! spared to weep and pray, and practice 
towards you every art of tenderness, cannot tell; nor can your 
sainted father who has gone home to heaven, as he looks down 
with deepest interest on his yet ungodly child. Angels cannot 
tell, as bending in hushed wonder over the mysteries of redeeming 
love, they desire to know more of those things about which you 
care so little; and to God himself, the very God of wonders, you 
are still the greatest, for he gives no answer to that startling 
problem—*‘* Why will ye die, O house of Israel ?”’ 


THE NINE BEST FRUITS. 
Cuap. XI].—Tue Temrerance PRINCIPLE. 


Ir is to one of the few associates of my happy childhood 
that I owe the following narrative. Louisa Austen was brought 
up under the care of a widowed aunt, who performed the full 
maternal part to her orphaned niece. They resided together in 
a small mansion, their income being sufficient for their real wants, 
though they were not, what is termed, in affluent circumstances. 
What I am about to relate, I heard from my friend, and shall 
repeat it as nearly as I can remember, in Louisa’s own words. 

‘‘It was somewhere about four o'clock one Thursday after- 
noon,” she said, “‘when my good uncle Thorngrove burst, as it 
were, into our apartment, where my aunt and myself were sitting 
at our needles. I use the expression ‘ burst,’ because uncle John 
always seems to come headlong into a room, as if the door were 
not wide enough for him, and he must necessarily force open a 
part of the wall for his admission. He kissed us both heartily, 
shaking my hand till the tears stood in my eyes from the pain, 
and thus at once abruptly opened the matter for which he came. 
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“'«T can’t get on any longer with the children, sister Pen,’ he 
said; ‘our house is all sixes and sevens. I have not the least 
control over any of them, from the eldest to little Sam, who has 
scatcely left off his robes. The servants, too, all take their own 
way, and I can’t find it in my heart to say a harsh word to them, 
as they are so good to the dear little rogues, who are the nine 
plagues of my life; so, sister Pen, if you don’t come to put us 
right, and niece Louisa, there, with her propriety-manners— 
why | think I must pack up my traps and be off by the mail to 
London, leaving the children to whoever can, or will, take charge 
of them.’ 

“My uncle John here stopped to take breath, and my aunt 
put in her word ; and after some more conversation, it was settled 
that as my nine cousins refused to be put under the care of any 
governess or teacher of any sort but their aunt Penelope, whom 
they loved dearly, and as their father in his foolish fondness 
would not constrain them, the whole family must go to ruin if 
my aunt would not sacrifice her own comfort, for a while, for 
their lasting benefit. 

** My dear aunt is, you know, Helen, a true christian, in deed 


as in word; you cannot doubt, therefore, that she undertook 


(though, as she professed, for a time only) to superintend the 
management of my uncle’s household and its insurgents. This 
being once settled, she was not backward in fixing the day of her 
journey, though I could see it was with a sigh she gave up the 
quiet comforts of our loved home. As to myself, | liked a change, 
and did not anticipate the annoyances we were to experience at 
Thorngrove Park. 

“Uncle John met us at the last stage of our journey, and his 
hearty welcome was certainly most gratifying; but after that, 
each step, as it brought us nearer to our future home, told of its 
discomforts, and of the great reformation that would be necessary 
to render a residence there desirable. My aunt Thorngrove had 
been an easy, indolent woman, who had collected around her & 
parcel of useless, extravagant servants and idle hangers on, who 
fed upon the family to such an extent, that it was necessary some 
retrenchments should be made. The house was old, large, wide, 
and straggling, and required much repair; the grounds were in & 
state of fearful negligence, the grass in some parts covering the 
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pathways, and there was scarcely a gate or stile that was perfectly 
sound. Yet the place looked as if it possessed all the elements 
of beauty and comfort; and as if a resolute effort, followed 
steadily up, would ‘set it all right, at least the higher, if not the 
lower, departments of the household. There was the same hearti- 
ness with the children as with the father; and though there was 
a constant discord of rude tongues going forward among the 
brothers and sisters, yet each and all of them shewed such readi- 
ness to oblige and help each other when called on so to do, that 
one could not thoroughly dislike any one of them, though the 
girls were slovenly, and utterly ignorant of good manners or of 
any polished habits whatever; and the boys, being more boisterous, 
were even still more annoying. In short, before the hour of 
retirement arrived, | was worked up to such a state of impatience 
and irritation that any one who knew me, would have expected 
me to have broken forth in some expression of my opinions, not 
becoming my situation, as one of the juniors of the family. I 
was able, however, to- restrain myself, till my aunt and I were 
withdrawn, for we had petitioned for a double-bedded room ; and 
then forth flew a whole host of such violent epithets as young 
persons too often allow themselves to indulge in when they are 
animated with more zeal than charity. These I applied most 
unceremoniously to all my cousins, without respect of persons, 
proceeding to say that I was quite certain that things would never 
be got into any thing like order without strong measures. “ You 
will be obliged to use such, aunt,”’I said, “ both with the children 
and the servants ;" and off I flew again, pointing out the many 
things I had seen amiss during the evening and not allowing my 
aunt time to answer me till I had run myself almost out of breath. 

“« There is one thing, and one thing only, Louisa,’ she replied, 
‘which will set all these wrongs, right; and I have never known 
or even heard of violence being made the means of attaining this 
most desirable acquisition.’ 

“*T suppose you are alluding to religion, aunt,’ I answered. 
‘Yes, indeed, if this family could be brought under the influence 
of true religion, everything would eventually come right ; but 
how often, dear aunt, have you told me that true religion cannot 
be made to flourish in the heart ony covenant Greey™ the 
efforts of another, if God withholds His blessing. 
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** Neither,’ replied my aunt, ‘can the husbandman cause the 
grain to awake to life under the clod; but is that a reason why 
he is not to dig his field, and scatter the seed abroad? To apply 
this reflection to our case; this family, I have ascertained, has 
been reared in total neglect of religious habits. To supply these, 
therefore, is suggested to me as my first step; and to do this 
quietly, gently, and temperately (the manner of doing it at which 
I must aim), I hope to begin to-morrow with family prayer. 
You are surprised, I perceive, at the suddenness of the measure, 
but I have got over all the objections which my poor brother 
might have made, by reminding him how our widowed mother, in 
this very house, so long as she was spared to us, was wont to 
assemble her children and servants to morning and evening 
prayers and scripture reading, .in the room in which we supped. 
This brought him to acknowledge that he had done wrong in not 
continuing the observance with his own children.’ 

‘I certainly admired the address and promptitude which my 
aunt had displayed in the matter, yet I recurred to my first 
declaration, that I conceived she would find something more than 
quiet instruction needful, in order to bring the young rebels, my 
cousins, under anything like control. This remark, thus almost 
provokingly urged, brought on me a gentle rebuke, for acting 4 
part which could never rightly belong to a female, to whom the 
promotion of discord and of violent measures should always be a 
strange work. From this she went on to say, that when called 
upon to manage her brother’s family, she had been led to pray 
most earnestly that she might be able to produce that fruit of 
the spirit called Temperance, which, as a spiritual quality, is 
analagous to that moderation in natural things, by which he who 
strove for the crown in the ancient games, preserved his body in 
the most vigorous state of which it was capable. (1 Cor. ix. 25.) 

‘After having shewn me from history, how often the absence, 
or non-development of this divine quality of temperance in the 
saints of God had involved the whole church in misery and blood, 
she caused me to remark, that whilst love was enumerated as the 


. first-fruit of the Divine Spirit, temperance was added as the last, 


probably because it indicates, above all the others, the deepest 
State of the mortification of our fleshly nature. ‘ Hence, my dear 


Louisa,’ she added, ‘ this is the last grace we ever see in high and 
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beautiful development, in young and vigorous and ardent persons, 
however rich their graces in many other respects may be.’ 

“Whilst my aunt spoke thus, I remained silent, having been 
enabled to see that she was right. 

“‘On the following morning I was invited to accompany her to 
the sweet summer parlour of the old mansion, where a vast 
window opened on a lawn, encircled with lofty trees and fragrant 
shrubs, a long table, richly prepared for breakfast, being laid 
out in the centre of the room, and a smaller one with an open 
bible and prayer book placed at the higher end of this. The 
young ones were all come in when I came down, and my uncle 
followed me immediately. I fancied that there was something 
rather subdued and perplexed in his manner, when he shook off 
the younger children, who were all jumping up to kiss him; and 
I was sure of it when, after a certain inarticulate hamming of the 
voice, he said, ‘ Sister Pen, if you please, you shall take the chap- 
lain’s place this morning.’ Then turhing to the children,—~ 
‘Tom! ring the bell._—You little ones, to your places!——-No, not 
to the table—to the chairs round the room, and hold your 

tongues.’ 

“The servants had been informed of what was to take place 
when the bell rang; and before the children could ask more 
questions—for they had been out of hearing when my uncle had 
spoken to'the servants in the court yard, where he had been to 
feed his dogs—they came in, helter skelter, staring and gaping, 
and wondering in a manner which would have made me smile, 
had I not felt that it was no time for levity. 

‘My aunt had tuken her place the instant my uncle had asked 
her so to do; but the servants and children, the men and the 
maids, were so confused, that nothing less than a loud rebuke 
from my uncle could have settled them in anything like decorous 
time. As it was, I believe that my poor uncle would have gladly 
changed places with any one at the moment his sister began to 
read, so overwhelmed did he seem to be with false shame. 

‘“‘ Many and singular were the interruptions and annoyances to 
which my poor aunt was subject during the morning’s reading 
and prayer: but she bore them all with such considerate kindness, 
and reproved them afterwards with so much tenderness of manner, 
and in such a beautiful spirit of temperance, that it soon became 
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evident she was gaining a strong hold on the affections of her 
young charge. 

“ For myself, I could not help thinking, as we all sat down to 
breakfast with glad and friendly faces, amongst which that of 
Tom, a fine boy of fifteen, shone pre-eminent, ‘ Here is another 
triamph of that temperance which is described as the last grace 
of the Spirit” Had not my dear aunt been fully furnished with 
this grace, all her hopes of establishing family worship with the 
_ fair breezes of good will must have proved a wreck. 

_“ Immediately after breakfast, my uncle received a letter from 
an old family-friend, about thirty miles distant, requiring his 
presence on some particular business. 

“*From good Mrs. West, sister Pen,’ he said, when he had 
read the letter. ‘She wants me, dear old lady, to settle many 
little matters for her. I must go, and cannot return in less than 
a week. She asks me to bring you with me; but that won't do, 
Pen, I think? I will, therefore, with your leave, take my niece 
Louisa, and my daughter Sarah, her god-child ; so be ready, my 
girls, by noon, and | will drive you over; that is, if aunt does 
not say no.’ 

“Aunt Pen did not say no; and we were ready at noon; and 
as all the family went out to see us off (for my uncle's children 
always move in troops) I heard Tom say to his aunt, ‘I hope 
we shall not be troublesome to you whilst father’s out: I took it 
very kind of you about our thoughtless behaviour at prayers this 
morning ; I did indeed.’ 

““* My uncle was the very man to make a scheme delightful to 
young people, and Mrs. West was not one to mar the happiness 
of any creature, for she was a true and humble christian, and 
greatly strengthened my aunt’s hands when she returned our visit. 
But I cannot now, dear Helen, enter into any particalar account 
of our visit, though I must not so pass over our return. 

“Tt was not long before the usual supper time—indeed the 
cloth was Jaid in the parlour when we came in, and were subjected 
to the most exstatic proofs of the gladness of all to see us again. 

“* We knew you would be hungry,’ said one. 

“* And aunt has ordered some nice lamb chops, and a hot 
appi¢ pie,” said another, ‘and supper will be ready in a few 
minutes.’ 
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“* But the prayers!’ said a third. 
“* Shall [ ring the bell?” asked Tom, addressing his aunt; and 
then adding, as he looked at his father, ‘ We have prayers night 


_ and morning in this room, and every body comes.’ 


“**Aunt told us, after that morning—you recollect that morning, 


_ father ?’ continued Tom—‘that she should go on having reading 


and prayers; but she should not force any one to be present. 
She told us that real religion could not be forced, though forms 
might be; and some how or another she got about us all at 
different times, when we were alone with her, or two or three 
together, saying so much to us about the love of God, as shewn 
to us by his sending Jesus to die for us; and how, when He was 
mocked and ill-treated, he never grew angry—‘when he was 
reviled, He reviled not again,’ as the Bible says, till she made us 
think as she did. And then she was so gentle, and so mild, and 
so forgiving when she was forced to check any one of us, that 
after the first day, neither we nor the servants ever held back when 
the bell was rung for family prayers. And now we begin to like 
them ; don’t we ?’ asked Tom, looking at his brothers and sisters. 

‘“‘A chorus of voices answered ‘Yes! Yes! we do; because 
aunt shews us from the Bible that real religion keeps people from 
being cross and unkind, even when other people teaze them 
most.” ”’ | 

And this, gentle reader, is the philosophy of that Temperance 
Principle, so peculiarly needful at the present juncture—the prin- 
ciple that must melt down differences in non-essentials, before 
the church of Christ, now broken and distracted more than ever, 
can work perseveringly, powerfully, simultaneously, and trium- 
phantly, in its mighty purpose of evangelizing the world. 

Let every one be thoroughly persuaded in his own mind; but 
let us not become lords over God's heritage by dictating to the 
minds of others. They are His and His only; and constraint, 
and violence, and persecution, and intolerance, can do nothing 
towards the furtherance of that kingdom whose soldiers are the 
sons of God, led by the Spirit of God, and kept under, and brought 
into subjection by, that law of temperance which requires that our 
moderation be known unto all men. | M. M. 8. 
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. TABLES AND ALTARS IN CHURCHES. 

In will scarcely be credited by our young readers, that the 
following remarks are advanced in support of the Puseyite 
heresy of placing altars in our churches instead of tables. Yet 
such is the fact; the writer’s object being to shew that they were 
never abolished by “‘ sufficient’’ authority. Our law-courts, how- 
ever, tell a different story ;* and we think the judgment of 
common sense will bear out their verdict. 

Edward VI., in 1547, the first year of his reign, issued injunc- 
tions for taking away and destroying “‘all shrines, covering of 
shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindles or rolls of wax, pictures, 
paintings, and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrim- 
ages, idolatry, and superstition.” It may, however, be questioned 
whether “tables” should be here considered synonymous with 
Altars, for the same injunctions require a strong chest to be set 
and fastened “near unto the High Altar,’”’ which therefore was 
to remain untouched, to receive the oblation and alms of the 
parishioners; and I have met with one or two instances of a 
‘tabula magna ante Altare,’” and therefore distinguished from 


’ * See our Volume for 1845, p. 136. 


> a. pd. 974, Earl Ailwyn the founder of Ramsey, ordered a wooden table to 
be minde in front of the higher Altar, which, in honor of God and 8. Benedict, 
and for the ornament of the church, he beautified with broad and solid plates 
of sil¢er, and with jewels of different kinds and colors. He also gave £50 for 
the making of the copper pipes of the organs Hist. Rames. c 51, Gale, Scrtpt. 
xv. p. 420, ¢. Leland, Collect. i. 11,14. The following estimate, extracted from 
a Magazine cailed *“ The Ecclesiastic, which, according to a correspondent in the 
Record Newspaper, is ‘‘ in great circulation among all the under graduates at 
Oxford,” will show that even in the nineteenth century, and in a charch pro- 
fessedly Protestant, the popish Earl Ailwyn is in no want of followers, 

“It mav be useful to give the lowest estimate of the expense of an Altar, 


pos the parish priest to find in his church nothing worthy of the sre 
Cy). . 


Styne work of the Altar itself, say £080 
(An oaken frame might be 16s.) 
Msc, or stone slab at the top (under favorable circumstances 200 
erial and erection of a foot-pace—say 016 0 
Superfrontal and vest of super-altar cloth, say two yards, at 10s. a 
yard, such cloth usually running in breadths of two yards .. .. 1 0 
Frontals,—say three yards, at l0s.avard 0 
Fringes, material and making,—say seven yards atl0s. .. .. .. 3 10 0 
Hanging, for the wall behind the altar, material and making, —say 
Two brazen candlesticks, small size .. .. ... 210 
(These only do for a small chancel—the lion pattern costs £3 10) 
(A floriated brazen cross £7.) but say— 
chalice, silver gilt, and a silver 
Two glass cructs,— say eee ee oe eee eee 0 8 
Chalice veils, napkins, pall, &c.—say 10 


Total,..++- 31 3 0 
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the Altar, in earlier times. In 1550, the fourth year of King 
Edward,—you will be pleased to remember that the rubrick 
prefixed to the order for morning prayer sends us back to “the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VI.” for our church 
ornaments,— Ridley, newly come to the diocese of London, put 
out his visitation articles, “ touching, as the king expresses it, the 
plucking down of superaltaries, altars, and such like ceremonies 
and abuses.’”” One of them runs thus: ‘ Whereas in divers 
places some use the Lord's board after the form of a table, and 
some as an altar, whereby dissention is perceived to arise among 
the unlearned: wherefore wishing a godly unity to be observed 
in all our diocese ; and for that the form of a table may more move 
and turn the simple from the old superstitious opinions of the popish 
mass, and to the right use of the Lord's Supper, we exhort the 
curates, churchwardens, and questmen here present to erect and 
set up the Lord’s board after the form of an honest table, decently 
covered, in such place of the quire or chancel as shall be thought 
most meet by their discretion and agreement; so that the 
ministers with the communicants may have their place separated 
from the rest of the people; and to take down and abolish all 
other by-altars or tables.”” This was not later than June: in the 
following November, according to King Edward's journal, “there 
were letters sent to every bishop to pluck down the altars.” That 
addressed to Ridley is printed by Dr. Cardwell, and goes beyond 
his own visitation articles, commanding him, “ for the avoiding 
of all matters of further contention and strife, to give substantial 
order that all the altars in every church and chapel be taken down, 
and instead of them a table to be set up in some convenient part 
of the chancel.’” And now the churchwardens’ accounts contain 
items of money paid for pulling down the altars, or received for 
the material which they thus sold: as 


“WIGTOFT CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 1550. 


s. 


8. LAWRENCE CHURCH, READING, 1551. 


For St. John’s Altar and the cope chest... .. 
For the Trinity Altar of marble, with the trimming .. .. -. 10 
6 


For the High Altar, and two gates in the churchyard .. .. + 


s. 4. 
5 


~ 
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BLECHINGLEY, 1552. 
lor a Table for the communyon to be ministered uppon, 


Bor lij longe formes to the same ... ... xs. 
[t'm, for pluckyng the Alters the ames, 
mending of div'se places... ... vijs.”” 


On the 6th July, 1553, Edward VI. ‘died, and a new order of 
things commenced. In the following year, in a list of articles of 
inquiry for the diocese of London, this occurs—‘‘ Whether there 
be in the church an high altar of stone, consecrated and dedicated 
specially to sing or say mass upon: and it is not meant any 
gravestones taken from the burial or other unseemly place and 
put up for an altar; but a meet and convenient stone as hath 
been accustomed in times past.’’ ‘“ And at All Hallows, Bread- 
street, the great stone which had been the cover of the high altar, 
was taken up from the body of the church, where it had formed 
part of the pavement, and was replaced for its original use.” 

In 1559, the first year of her reign, Queen Elizabeth renewed 
the injunction of Edward “ for tables,” but whether it be a table 
or an altar is treated as “‘ no matter of great moment, saving for 
an uniformity ;" and it is ordered that no altar be taken down 
but by oversight of the curate of the church and the churchwardens, 
or one of them at the least, wherein no riotous or disordered 
manner be used.”” Of course*the order was complied with in 
Many cases, as parish accounts and other documents shew; but 
neither was the latter part of it a dead letter, for Heylin, under the 
year 1588, says that “‘ Hardiman, one of the first xii prebends of 
Westminster, was deprived soon after for throwing down the altar 
and defacing the vestments of the church.” _In the accounts of 
S. Margaret’s, Westminster, we have— 

‘ 1563. Rees, for the Altar-table which was revived in the late s. 4. 


court of augmentation, defaced .. ... er 
1570. For altering and defacing of the ont daring 
down ofthe same .. ... 1 4p 


In 1564, the Queen's advertisement enjoins, “* » that the parishe 
provide a decente table standinge on a frame for the communion- 
table." In 1571, Grindal, then Archbishop of York, and of the 
puritan school, orders “all altars to be pulled down to the ground, 
and the altar-stones defaced and bestowed to some common use; 
and rood-lofts altered: the materials to be sold to the use of the 
church.” And the canon of the same year prescribes a table of 
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joiner’s work, ‘‘ mensam ex asseribus composite junctam,” and pro- 
vides for the removal of the rood-lofts. These canons are by — 
some not considered binding, having only passed the upper house 
of convocation, but having received neither the sanction of the 
lower house, nor the royal assent. 

Bishop Williams, speaks thus: “The sacrifice of the altar 
abolished, these (call them what you will) are no more altars, but 
tables of stone or timber, and so was it alleged, 24 Nov. 4 Edw. 
VI. 1549.” In like manner Mede, while vindicating the use of 
“The Name Altar,” “The difference is not (as many suppose) 
either in the matter, as of wood or stone: for an altar may be of 
wood......and a table may be of stone: nor in the posture or 
manner of standing, whether in the middle or against a wall; for 
the altar of burnt-offering stood in the midst of the priests’ court, 
and the altar of incense up against the vail: but this is the true 
difference, that a table is a common name, and an altar is a holy 
table.” 

Amongst the charges brought against Dr. Cosin, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham, by Mr. Smart, “ the proto-martyr of England 
in these latter days of persecution,” the first is, that he had “ set 
up in the church of Durham, of which he was a prebendary a 
marble altar, with cherubims, which cost £2000, with all the 
appurtenances thereof.” Cosin, in his vindication of himself, 
stated that the communion-table mentioned in the charge ‘‘ was 
set up by the dean and chapter, Mr. Smart himself being at that 
very time one of them, before Dr. Cosin was prebendary there, 
and the whole appurtenances, and all the rest put together, did 
not cost above £200, as appeared by the chapter accounts.” 

In the year 1643, a book called “The Pope's Nuncio,” said to 
have been written by a Venetian ambassador, affirms “‘ that the 
universities, bishops, and divines of this realm did daily embrace 
catholick opinions ;’”’ for an example of which among others it is 
stated, that they hold “that altars ought to be erected of stone.” 
In the same year the Parliament, “ upon a further representation 
of the Assembly of Divines, passed the following ordinance : “ that 
before the 1st November, all altars and tables of stone shall be 
utterly taken away and demolished; and all communion-tables 
removed from the east end of every church,...... and all rails...... 
be taken away, and the chancel-ground...levelled,...and all tapers, 
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candlesticks, and basins...removed.” They had been tending 
towards this for the last three years, having voted Nov. 20, 1640, 
‘that at the receiving of the communion next Sunday, it was the 
desire of the house that the communion-table may be removed 
into the middle of the church ;” a request with which Bishop 
Williams, the dean, was only too happy to comply: and in the 
fellowing January (23, 164¢), having given order to “deface, 
demolish, and quite take away all images, altars, or tables turned 
altar-ways, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, monuments, and 
felics of .idolatary, out of all churches and chapels ;” an order 
which, with little variation, was several times repeated, the 
opposition of “ the minister and the graver and more substantial 
. sort of inhabitants” having probably hindered them from accom- 
plishing “ the blessed reformation so happily begun,” by the utter 
defacing and selling of all those “‘ copes, surplices, superstitious 
vestments, roods, fonts, and organs.”—History of Christian 
Ailtars. 

A VOICE FROM MADEIRA. 

equalled by the mortification of those who were so unexpectedly 
Qbliged to relinquish their prey. They did not care to resist the 
police, for their warfare was with the helpless, and with women ; 
but their glances of deadly hatred, and joudiy muttered threats 
of future vengeance, as they fied from the kitchen, raised in the 
hearts of the converts many fearful forebodings. Two of the 
ring-leaders were arrested and marched off to prison; the rest 
were permitted to escape. The first gush of joyful surprise being 
over, anxious enquiry was made by the affectionate people after 
the welfare of the dear ladies. They had been exceedingly 
terrified and perplexed by the various movements through the 
house, especially by the final rush of the fugitives, who had fied 
through the upper passages and close by their door, leading the 
invalid to fear, either that they were about to repeat their visit, 
or that the victims were fleeing before them to take refuge in her 
apartment. Now that she was assured of the safety of her dear 
friends, exhausted nature had given way, and she was lying in & 
state of complete insensibility. As the converts listened sorrow- 
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fully to the account of her sufferings, exclamations of * Poor 
dear, Senhora Agnes! the cruel men have killed her!” burst 
from every lip, and as they took leave of their kind friends, many 
- a tear flowed, and many a prayer was breathed on her behalf, ere 
they prepared to depart under the escort of the police. ) 
Joaquina and her daughter left the house with the rest; but 
it was now the dead of night, and unnerved and agitated as they 
were, it was impossible for them to attempt the long and lonely 
journey homewards. They therefore gladly accepted the invi- 
tation of some of their friends who urged them to stay the night 
at their cottage, on the Caminha do Meio, only a short distance 
off, on the other side of the city. They soon reached the humble 
door, and having thanked their kind escort, and poured out their 
full hearts in praise to Him, whose arm alone had brought 
deliverance, they lay down to rest, and wearied out in mind and 
body, were soon lost in slumber, 
But Joaquina, the anxious mother, could not slumber long. 
Awaking from a troubled dream, her excited imagination was 
soon busily employed in retracing the events of the previous day. 
The fearful threatenings of the baffled mob, and their glances of 
inextinguishable hatred, seemed to ring im her ears.and flash 
before her eyes. She felt assured that that day's ‘work was but « 
prelude to further violence, the first act.of a deep and well-laid 
plot. All the rumours she had. heard of the) pew governor's 
with them came the remembrance of the Serra ; the ravages:of @ 
brutal soldiery; the anxious hidings among the mountains; the 
horrors of a lingering imprisonment, of exile, of death! ).Her 
smiling home rose before her eye as she had left it the morning 
before, in all. ite, the 
garden, its vineyard and orange trees, soon, perhaps, 
destroyed—the house in flames, the vines uprooted, the garden 
trampled down by the ruthless foe! And. her husband and ber 
little children}. Would they. be murdered before her eyes, of 
would they only escape the-hand of violence, to seek a precerions 
refuge among the mountain-fastnesees? after’ image 
of horror came crowding upon her mind till they gradually 
mingled with feverish dreams, in which she lay tossing till the 
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When she awoke, Rosa was already dressed and sitting by her 


*side. The affectionate girl had been watching with alarm her 


mother's flushed cheek and uneasy movements, and she joined 
her friends in persuading her to remain quietly where she was, 
and not attempt to climb the mountain under the burning sun. 
** But your father, Rosa, think on his uneasiness: how he will 
wonder what is become of us! And my child, my little Francisca, 
I must fly to save her from those cruel men!” she continued, 
starting up and looking wiidly around her. 

Her friend, the kind Maria, now gently embraced and tried to 
soothe her. ‘‘ Compose yourself, dear Joaquina,”’ she said, “ we 
will try to let the good Antonio know that you are here ; and as 
for the little one, she is in no danger; she is safe and happy in 
her mountain-home. The fright has made you ill, dear friend,” 
she continued, laying her hand on her burning forehead, * Rosa 
shall make you some orange-drink, and a little rest will soon 
revive you.” The cooling draught was prepared and eagerly 
received by the agitated sufferer. While her friends sat watch- 
ing her, and devising means to send a message to Antonio, a low 
knock was heard at the door: Rosa went to open it, and the 
next moment was clasped in her father’s arms. 

“The Lord be praised for my daughter's safety!”’ he ex- 


claimed, while tears he could not restrain flowed down his manly 


cheeks ; ‘‘ but where’s your mother, child ?”’ 

Rosa pointed to the low couch on which she lay, and placed 
her finger on her lips to motion silence. “Do not be alarmed, 
Antonio,” said Maria, “ she is only ill from fright, and is already 
better; indeed we have had enough to make us all ill. Have 
you heard our story ?”’ 

** Enough of it,” replied he, ‘to fill me with surprise and fear. 
But I have heard nothing like a full account; do tell me exactly 
how it was.” 

The tale was soon and simply told, and listened to with the 


. deepest interest. Scarcely could Antonio repress the indignation 
which arose within his breast as Maria described the scene 


which had been acted in the kitchen, and in the very chamber of 
the ladies. But he remembered the night in Herod's judgment- 
hall, and prayed for grace to pity and forgive. “‘ Poor dears,” he 
exclaimed, as Maria finished her account, “ you were indeed as 
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sheep in the midst of wolves! and never, surely, even to the 
Israelites in the wilderness, did the arm of the Lord bring more 
signal and timely aid! But now I must tell you my story.”’ 

‘“‘Do, pray, father,’’ said Rosa, ‘‘I have been so wondering 
how you came to guess that we were here.” 

‘“‘ You know,’’ said he, “that I expected you home by two or 
three o'clock yesterday. When I found you did not come, and 
hour after hour passed away, I began to feel a little uneasy; but 
I beguiled the time with the dear children’s texts and hymns, 
and endeavored to cast all my care for you on the Lord. As the 
evening closed in, I went to your favorite spot, Rosa, whence 
there is such a beautiful peep of the bay, and of the western 
side of the city. The night was so still and clear, that even from 
such a height I could almost distinguish the house on the 
_ Angustias Hill, and fixing my eye on the Quinta, I fancied I saw 
a number of torches, flaming and darting about before the front 
of the house. I watched them along time, perhaps, an hour, 
when they suddenly disappeared without moving towards 
the gate.” 

“‘] dare say,” interrupted Rosa, “‘ you saw the torches carried 
by the mob during the attack. It was just about the time, and 
you would not see them when once they had got into the 
house.” 

“ Very likely,” he answered, “ but I could not then tell what 
to make of it, and went back to bed, but not to sleep, determin- 
ing to go in search of you the first thing in the morning. I 
reached the Angustias an hour ago, and found to my great 
surprise a band of music playing, and a mob of people shouting 
as if in triumph, at the Quinta gate.” 

‘A band of music?” exclaimed both the women. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said he, *‘ I have since heard them playing in 
the Carreira. I enquired the reason of it at several shops, and 
heard all manner of reports of what had been done and was 
doing. All, however, agreed that the Kallistas had escaped, and 
knowing something of old of our good Maria's hospitality, I 
came straight here, hoping to hear some tidings of you.” 

Before Antonio had done speaking, a sound was heard as of 
distant music. They listened a moment, and Rosa stepped softly 
to the window of the inner room, which looked towards the 
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town. Every vestige of color had forsaken her cheeks and lips 
when she returned. ‘“ Oh, Maria,” she cried, “a band of music, 
and a crowd of people following! They are just passing the 
Ruixinha; they will be here in a few minutes! Oh, father, what 
shall we do?”’ 

Antonio arose, and carefully locked and barred the door. 
** We must look to the Lord,” said he calmly, “ who hath de- 
livered you from so great a death, and doth deliver; in whom we 
trust that he will yet deliver us.”’ 

The sounds now rapidly approached, and shouts of vengeance 

against the Kallistas, many of whom lived in the Caminha do 
Meio, could be easily distinguished amid the clamour. Soon the 
musicians passed Maria’s door, and more than one of their noisy 
retinue turned to beat it open. Rosa clang trembling to her 
father, and when a large stone, thrown through the window, fell 
close to her feet, she could not refrain from uttering a shriek of 
terror. The sleeping mother was awakened by the voice of her 
child, and starting, looked and listened in bewilderment; but 
Antonio was instantly at her side, and as she leaned her head on 
his shoulder, she felt comparatively happy and secure. 
' No one speke. Maria and Rosa knelt beside the bed, and 
each heart rose in intense but silent prayer, till the last of the 
rioters had passed on their way up the hill. Then Antonio ina 
low voice breathed out heartfelt thanksgivings for past deliver- 
ances, and supplications for help in present and future times of 
need. He prayed that if it were the Lord’s will, the rising storm 
might yet be arrested, and his children permitted to serve him 
without fear; but he prayed also that, to their faith they might 
add Christian courage, and that even the weak and feeble of the 
flock might be strengthened to witness a good confession, and 
suffer joyfully for the precious name of Jesus. 

Meanwhile the musicians had found it full hard to climb that 
steep mountain-road beneath the fierce rays of an August sun. 
They were already returning, and the little party had hardly 
risen from their knees, when they again passed Maria's cottage. 
Several of the ruffians looked rudely in at the hole the stone had 
made, and suited the gesture to the word as they exclaimed, 
** Death to the Kallistas' You shall not escape next time; we 
will kill you every one—we will hunt you down like beasts!” 
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They however passed on for that time, and molested them no 
more that night. 

Joaquina would fain have accompanied her husband home, but 
she yielded to his and Maria's entreaties, that she should stay 
till the next day to recruit her strength. It was arranged that 
Rosa should remain with her mother, and that Maria and her 
husband should retarn with them if it appeared probable that an 
attack would be made on the converts in the Caminha do Meio, 
and the mountain-cot should seem to offer a more secure asylum. 
Antonio also promised to send down the boy Joao, with his 
little sister Francisca, to cheer the mother’s longing heart; and 
he was just about to depart when José, Maria’s husband, came 
hurrying in, with consternation pictured on his face. 

**O Antonio! are you here?” he exclaimed, “‘can you guess 
what has happened?”’ 

‘“‘No; what is it?” they all at once replied. 

“They have actually liberated the prisoners that were taken 
up last night. They have joined their comrades, and now the 
whole party are bolder than ever! You hear nothing in the 
streets but furious threats of vengeance and destruction, not only 
against Kallistas, but against all our English friends. What 
will come of it I know not.” 

This piece of intelligence seemed to aggravate to their utmost 
the fears of the little company. They had cherished a lingering 
hope that the law would protect them; but it was now evident 
that there was no more help for them in man; all their help 
must be from the Lord, and they resolved to wait the leadings of 
his providence, and not to flee from their homes, till flight should 
become the only chance of safety. 

The two succeeding nights and days passed off pretty eiketty, 
only disturbed by a constant repetition of previous threatenings— 
rumours of meditated attacks on the Angustias and Santa Luzia, 
the residence of Francisco's master, and open outrages committed 
on all who came in or out of the two devoted houses, even 
though they were not Kallistas. 

The children were sent down on the morning of Tuesday, 
according to promise, and Joaquina set out on her journey 
homewards; but finding her strength unequal to the ascent, she 
had returned to her friend’s house with Rosa and the little one, 
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sending the boy Joao back to his father to acquaint him with all 
that was going on, and bid him prepare to receive the whole 
party on the following evening. But when that evening arrived 
the posture of affairs was becoming every moment more critical. 


_ Groups of ruffians stationed themselves here and there along the 


Caminha so as to environ the dwellings of the converts; and 


‘when any of these doomed ones ventured to their doors, they 


were instantly driven back with menaces and blows. Our party 
found it impossible to ascend the hill, and their only resource 
was to shut themselves up within the house, and wait with fear- 
ful forebodings the approach of night. 

Too truly were their fears realized. As the night closed in 
many recruits joined the besieging party, and long before 
midnight the work of violence began in earnest. As our trem- 
bling prisoners listened to every sound, the increased shouting 
and the smashing of doors and windows, warned them that there 
was no time to lose. Making the outer door as secure as 
possible, they retreated to the inner room, and José creeping first 
through the window, let himself down on the ground, and then 
lifted out the little child and the women one by one. 

Scarcely was the last one safely landed when the sound of 
heavy blows upon the outer door, and the savage yells that rent 
the air, made them forget every other feeling but that of thank- 
fulness, that they were not hopelessly enclosed within the house; 
and with hurried, yet, careful steps, they clambered down the 
rocky descent into the deep ravine below. 

Here were gathered many of the converts who had escaped in 
like manner from their assaulted dwellings, and for a few 
moments all stood and listened with feelings that may better be 
imagined than described, to the shouts of their cruel enemies, 
now busily engaged in ransacking and destroying their homes 
and little property. Perhaps few of them could at the moment, 
“ take joyfully the spoiling of their goods; but it had long been 
the settled purpose of every heart to give up all for Christ, and 
they knew that they had “in heaven a better and an enduring 
substance.” Their lives at least were given them for a prey; 
they had almost miraculously been preserved from personal 
violence, and though their only present prospect was, to “ flee as 
birds to their mountains,”’ and though darkness and uncertainty 
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hung over the future, they remembered the words of their Lord, 
‘* Is not the life more than meat? and the body than raiment?” 
They felt assured that He who had watched over the former, 
would also give needful supplies for the latter. 

But there was little time now to look forward to the future— 
the present moment was precious, for though there was no great 
danger of their assailants following them down the rocks in the 
darkness, yet, their retreat could not long afford them conceal- 
ment, and they must gain the distant mountain by break of day. 
It was not judged prudent for so large a party to move off 
together, and with many affectionate farewells, and frequently 
commending each other to the care of the heavenly Shepherd, 
they separated into several parties, and dispersed by different 
routes. Some crept quietly down the ravine to the Praza 
Academica, and taking the Palheiri, or Santa Cruz roads, con- 
cealed themselves for the present among the hills near Camacha 
or Canicon. Some took refuge in the high mountains behind 
San Roque, while others kept along the western coast, in the 
direction of Santa Mara, or the Cuma dos Lobos. Our party, 
which had been joined by Jacinta, Rosa's friend, and her brother 
Ambrosio, determined on trying to reach the mount road, and 
proceeding thence to Antonio’s cottage in the Little Curral. 

With some difficulty they climbed up the sides of the ravine 
and gained a little path leading to the Valle, and into a pleasant 
lane which, passing among the English quintas, communicated 
with the public road. Before turning the last corner they were 
stopped short by a confused sound, as of many persons coming 
up the road. They appeared to stop at the door of Santa Luzia, 
and from the storm of shouts and yells that immediately burst 
forth, our poor fugitives concluded that an attack like that from 
which they had just fled, was about to be made on the house 
of their beloved friend. Thus, caught as they were in a net, 
they dared neither advance nor retreat ; and softly opening the 
gate of one of the little quintas, they concealed themselves behind 
the garden wall, and listened in breathless silence. 

Soon they could distinguish that the mob, having vented some 
of their rage in abusive language, were passing on up the hill, 
but doubtless on some other errand of violence. What this was, 
quickly became apparent ; and with speechless horror Joaquina 
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and Rosa heard themselves, and hose most dear to thea, 
marked out as the victims of immediate vengeance. 

__, “They shall not escape this time,” ‘said one of the ruffians,;as 
they passed the hiding-place, “I promised Senhora Rosa as 
m ich the other night.’’ 

% Not one of them shall be alive by the morning,” vociferated 
nother; “it will be of no use there to call for the police,” 
And they went on laying their plans for surrounding the house 
and seizing its terrified inmates till their voices were ae 
the distance. 

What words can paint the feelings of the distracted wife-and 
daughter! Joaquina could at first hardly be. restrained from 
fyllowing the mob up the hill in the desperate hope of reaching 
the cottage first and warning Antonio of his danger. Her friends 
represented to her the uselessness of such an effort, and tried 
Jead her to feelings of thankfulness, that her daughter and helps. 
less little one were at least safe. “Only think,” said Jost 
“how much it would add to Antonio’s anxiety to have you thas 
to care for! We may surely hope that such a crowd eat 
herdly approach without making noise enough to warn himof 
his peril.” ‘And you know,” added Ambrosio, “that thee” 
but one approach to your cottage in this direction ; so that if he 
gets the least notice of their coming, there will be time enough 
for him and the boys to get out at the back-door before they cam 
the hones; hs | 
lead them a pretty chase.” 

Poor Joaquina tried to be comfortad—she tied to hope thi 
the little, Francisca to her: thanked bes 
the child was permitted to share its mother’s wandering = 
But whither should the outcasts now turn their steps? Tht 
“frat intention was defeated, and no way remained open but 
path leading along the Levado, from the mount 

Tominhos hill. Hither they directed: their: steps; 
slong the: smooth for fear + 
, And is it to be wondered at,. that 
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hidden from view by the luxuriant growth of their gourds 
‘There, parents and children slept securely, escm 


«In my Father's house ere. many aa,’ she whispered 
to her sorrowing companions; deer Lard before to 
prepare a place for us—aB.. evesiasting habitation, better, beyond. 
comparison, than any we can give up for Him.” “Look 6 
those beautifiil “Stars, dearest 


and eves, if we 


mother,” added Rosa, “have we 


q 


A Voice from Madeira. 
make 
beneath his own vine and-fig-tree; with none to 
afraid ; while they were ike 
the light of day—midnight fugitives —outcasts from their he 
They were but creatures of flesh and blood with hus 
feelings and infirmities; and.theirs was no: light or com 
They felt it bitterly, and at that moment the iron ent 
into their soul. . Maria's faith was: o£ 
She raised her weeping eyes to: end. ; 
pases 
wut continue faithful to 
cide, they ventured, Gown 
> i 
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wandering they reached the shore in safety, and arrived on board 
the vessel which carried them away for ever from their native 


land. } P. C. 


THE GOOD LORD COBHAM. 


The vignette engraving, on the title page of our present volume, 
represents Cowling Castle, situate within a few miles of 
Gravesend, in Kent. John de Cobham, who built it, in order to 
al ‘ay the jealousy of the King, caused a brass plate, bearing this 
it scription, to be placed high upon the easternmost tower. 


Rnotweth that beth anv shall be 


. Chat E am mave in helpe of the contre 
+ En knowinae of whiche thinae 
: This is chartre anv witnessing. 


* Many of our readers will, we doubt not, recognize the signature of this 
interesting narrative, as one which they have been accustomed to hail with 
much delight. Of the papers thus distinguished, we may refer to “ The Sunday 
School Teacher.” (1840, p. 10.) “The Unity of the Spirit.” (i841, p 1.) 
“A Hymn for Christmas.”” (1842, p. 31.) “ The Vessels af Wrath and the 
Vessels of Mercy” (1843, p. 146;) and “4 Tea-drinking in the West.” 
(1845, p. 19.) 

An additional interest will be imparted to this, her last contribution, when it 
ig stated that the writer, ‘‘ who was herselfa witness of the scenes related in the 
second part,’”’ is now happily removed from such circumstances of persecution 
and distress, and satisfied with the fullness of that love which was, on earth, 
all her salvation and all her desire. “ It may be well, perhaps, to inform you,” 
ssys her sorrowing and bereaved relative, “‘that my sister spent the winter 
before last at Madeira for her declining health, and could, therefore, testify to 
the truth and power of God's work among the poor benighted Portuguese 
there. She became much attached to the converts, and her warm heart longed 
to bring them into the genera! notice of English Christians and fellow protes- 
tants. This was the motive of her little work, which she undertook in the 
spirit of prayer, and pursued, often to the injury of her delicate and susceptible 
tymperament.” A few weeks only before her death, which occurred on the 
th July, she appended a postscript (substituted in the text by the passage 
Letween brackets) to the effect that “the story was unfinished, because of the 
increased illness and death of the writer,” who had intended to trace the course 
if the fugitives among the mountains till their embarkation and departure from 
the island. 

_ Such appears to have been the sweet assurance and child-like repose of our 
dear young friend, that, so to speak, she could actually record, unmoved, her 
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Notwithstanding this precaution, however, Sir John was after- 
wards condemned to death for high treason, which sentence was 
ultimately commuted to banishment for life. 

But Cowling castle derives its chief interest from the fact of 
its having been the residence of his successor, Sir John Oldcastle, 
one of ‘the noblest characters in English history, who died a 
martyr in the good cause of Protestantism, a.p. 1418. He had 
married lady Joan de Cobham, and thus became possessed of 
Cowling ; and in her right assumed the title of Lord Cobham, 
by whigh name he is best known. 

The ‘charge against Sir John Oldcastle was that of being a 
“‘mighgy maintainer of suspected preachers, daring to protect 
them by force of arms,” and with holding certain matters of 
belief which differed from those allowed by holy church: but the 
real sev;ret of the outburst was his proposed interference with the 
temporalities of the church. These he attacked without scruple, 
and sometimes in terms of just but bitter irony. His well-known 
satire upon relics, in which he so clearly denounces the rapacity 
of the’ Romish priests, will bear repetition: —“ I owe them no 
service;”’ says he, “‘ by any commandment of God; and therefore 
I mind not to seek them for your covetousness. It were best ye 
swept them fair from cobwebs and dust, and so laid them up 


from catching of scathe; or else bury them fair [fairly] in the 


ground, as ye do other aged people, who are God’s images. It is 
a wonderful thing that saints, now being dead, should become 
so covetous and needy, and thereupon so bitterly beg, who all 
their lifetime hated all covetousness and begging. But this I 
said unto you (and I would all the world should mark it!) that 
with your shrines and idols, your feigned absolutions and pardons, 
ye draw unto you the substance, wealth, and chief pleasure of all 
christian realms!” 

‘‘ It was on a fine autumnal morning that the archbishop’s sum- 
moner, armed with a very sharp citation, took horse at Rochester, 
and made great haste across the country, heedless over whose 


own decease in the words just quoted. And who indeed, can doubt that ‘the 
grace of God is sufficient under every emergency to those of whom It can 
be said, as of the subject of our present remarks, “ Her life was energetically 
devoted to the glory of God, and her whole trust to the last, was in that precious 
Saviour who sustained ber amidst long and trying afflictions in perfect peace 


Ep. 
and joyful hope. _ 
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land he trampled, although it was then the corn season; for, asa 
servant of the church, it availed him nothing what damage he 
caused by his intemperate haste, although there was yet a direct 
road through the marshes to Cowling, whither the Lord Cobham 
had retired, and which lay but a short six miles away. In hot 
haste he arrived before the castle gateway, where, however, he 
drew toa stand, for he saw an armed guard stationed behind the 
embrasures keeping sharp look out, and he hesitated before he 
dared proceed further. Dismounting from his horse, which he 
made secure to a neighbouring tree, he took new courage, for he 
recollected whose messenger he was, and with the toe of his shoe, 
gave two or three bragging taps against the outer gate. But 
when he heard the heavy tread of approaching footsteps as they 
grated along the paved court-yard, he drew his breath somewhat 
anxiously, and for the first time in his life repented of his errand, 
for he had heard it mooted abroad that the Lord Cobham, who had 
already intelligence of the intended proceedings, had threatened 
in sound terms that no man should privately cite him but at the 
peryl of his life. But now the heavy iron fastenings were un- 
loosened, and the huge gateway swung slowly back upon its rude 
hinges, and old Harpool, a faithful servant of his lord's, rather 
grufily questions the archbishop’s messenger upon his business. 
The summoner hereupon makes known the object of his visit, 
and is rated soundly for his presumption,”’* is informed of the 
hospitality and prowess of Lord Cobham, and referred contemp- 
4 tuously to Chaucer’s well-known story of his adventures in the 
4 Friars tale. His mission at this time fails, and he returns to 
| Rochester to render an account of his proceedings. 

{,fter considerable delay and difficulty attending his appre- 
hengsion and conviction, he was “ hurried on a horse-litter, along 
roads almost impassable from recent snow storms, till the metro- 
polis was reached. He was at once taken before the sitting 
parliament, and his previous conviction was read over to him, 
when, as the record melancholily expresses it, ‘he answered not 

\ thereto in his excuse.’ His bodily agony had bowed him down 

* im spirit— he cared not now how soon the spark of life was spent, 
' amd he let his enemies already enjoy their triumph. Let us 
attribute it rather to the brutish manners of the period, than 


* Pictorial Guide to Cobham. London, 1844. p. 29. 
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suppose that they who called themselves followers of the meek 
Christ, had ruthlessly determined to extend to their victim no 
mercy in his sufferings, that, on the morning of Christ’s nativity,* 

in the year of grace 1417, the Lord Cobham, with his arms 
bound, was brought on a hurdle to the green meadows of 
St. Giles’s, even then seared and blackened in parts with the 
ashes of his followers, and there hung in chains to the cross- 
beam of a gallows, his body being sustained in a horizontal 
position. Fiery faggots were heaped up beneath and around 
him, till every limb was at the mercy of the flames; and ina 
few minutes, all that was mortal of the suffering martyr, became 
but a heap of coal-black dust.” 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


Tue following account of the Solar eclipse of the 9th October 
last, will be read with increased interest from the fact that it . 
was not generally visible in England. It was related by M. 
Arago at a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

“At Orleans MM. Mauvais and Goujon were able to perceive 
the eclipse at about forty-nine minutes after six. The sun was 
at that time eclipsed to the extent of about the fourth of its 
diameter. They began to perceive the occultations of the spots, 
but the great undulations of the atmosphere, which gave to the 
edges of the sun and moon a dentilated appearance, did not permit 
them to determine exactly the periods of the immersions. At 
half-past seven, the air being more calm, they prepared for the 
observation of the formation of the ring, which M. Mauvais 
describes as follows :—‘‘ The extremities of the horns of the sun 
were at this time exceedingly sharp, but without apparent 
deformations, the undulations of the air, however, gave them 
@ serpentine aspect. When the horns had embraced three- 
fourths of the circumference of the moon they began to advance 
more rapidly one before the other, and their movement of 
progression was very sensible to the eye. From this moment I 


® Uid Christmas day, 1847, would fall on the 6th January, 1418, according to 
our present reckoning, and thus the apparent discrepancy between the first and 
last dates in this paper may be reconciled. 

t Pictorial Guide to Cobham. p. 33. 
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this movement of progression was not 


but by starte—it was not continuous, for sometimes a 


at oy Seabemoat trace of light was seen in front of the horn. 
{ The o interval filled gradually with light, and the detached 


< ‘parts blended into each other insensibly.. These detached points 
‘appes red, at first, weak, and less resplendent than the rest of the 
sun; but by degrees they acquired more brilliancy, without 
of color. 

Whien the extremities of the horns of the sun were only about 
twen!y-five degrees from each other, there was suddenly formed 
‘a suite of luminous points, to the number of ten or twelve, 
separated from each other. They bore a great analogy to the 
tops of the mountains of the moon, which are perceived in the 
first jjuarter, in the obscure part and near the lighted position. 

The rupture of the ring was observed at 7h. 36m. 22s. But 
the difficulty of choosing the instant at which the ring might be 


_ considered to be perfectly formed, rendered very uncertain the 


determination of these two phases of the eclipse. I did not 
perceive the long black stripes said to have been seen in other 
eclipses, nor the chaplets of round beads, nor the dentilated 


__M. Mauvais examined attentively the obscure surface of the 


moon with a Savart polariscope. He saw no trace of polariz® 
tion. He attempted several times to perceive outside the sun the 
obecure portion of the moon which he had seen in the preceding 
eclipse at Perpignan, but saw nothing similar. The termination 
of the eclipse took place at 8h. 57m, 48s. 

At Stamboul, it is described aa. having heen **one of. the 
astrynomy.” The Europeans and the educated population of the 
city, continues the account, were prepared for the event; but-it 
was not so with the mass, who were frightened out of their wits 
by the occurrence. The most supemgtitions of the Turks, who 
imagined it was a great bear come to devour the sun,* created 
the greatest uproar by beating upon drums, tin pots, and kettles; 
and even guns and pistols were discharged at intervals, in order 


to disturb and prevent the redoubted monster from doing injury 
to the sun. 


*See our Volume for 1846, p. 25. 
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“YOU MUST WORK FOR IT.” 

become great, without. working for 
it, though a very common, isa very mischievous one, What 
iron-nerved artisan ever labored more than. the late Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, if we may take the annexed sketch as a criterion? 

“1 was ill with the gout: it was in my feet, so I was carried in 
my carriage ; and from it, I was carried into my court. There I 
remained all the day and delivered an arduous judgment... In 
the evening I was carried straight from my court to the House 
of Lords; there I sat until two. o'clock in. the morning, when 
some of the lords came and whispered to me that I was expected 
to speak. I told them. that I really could aot; I was ill, and 
could not stand; but they still arged; and at lest. hobbled in 
some way or other, with their assistance, to the place from, which 
I usually addressed the house. It was an important question, I 
forgot my gout, and spoke for. two hours.(on.the peace of 
Amiens). Well, the house broke up, I was.carried home, and, at 
six in the morning, I prepared to go to bed. . My. poor left leg 
had just got in, when 1 recollected I had important papers to 


pulled my poor left leg out.of bed, put on my clothes, and went 
to my study. I did examine the papers; they related to the 
-Recorder’s Court, which had.to be heard that day, wasagain 


look over, and that I had not had:time to examine them; sol © 


carried into court, where I had to deliver another arduous judg- — 


ment ; again went to the House of Lords, and it was not till the 
— the second night that I got into bed.” 


"Enquiries anv €o 


through the medium of your Magasine, the following question: 

Was not Jacob’s conduct wrong in his stratagem to gain the great 
number of cattle from his anele Laban, mentioned 
29 ef seq: 

he appears to lay his gain to the Lord, in chap. xxxi.'9, 11, 12. 

I am at « loss'to account for this, and therefore beg the favor of on 

| &e. 

explanation. | 
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As regards its practical bearing, we do not look upon this 
question as a very important one. Jacob, like every other good 


‘man in the Bible, did wrong occasionally, and his conduct is 


neve‘ set before us as worthy of entire imitation. 

In this case, however, we do not see that he was much, if at 
all, to blame. Laban was alive to his own interest, even to a 
fault, and had deceived Jacob, and changed his wages (to use 
the somewhat figurative language of the narrative) ten times, 
(see Gen. xxxi. 7, 41). He was in fact, a very hard and knowing 
master, nor do we read that he was ignorant of the intended 
policy of Jacob. There was, therefore, no subterfuge in the 
conduct of the latter: it was a fair bargain, which turned out 
favorably for the patriarch, and of course to the disadvantage 
of Laban. 


Looking at the selfishness of this person, and his repeated 


', attempts to over-reach Jacob, we should be disposed to take the 


samé view of the matter as Jacob did, and to see in it the hand 
of Ged frustrating the designs of Laban, and “taking away his 
cattle.” (ch. xxxi. 7—9.) 

It is certainly no man’s duty, however he may have been 
deceived, to deceive others; but we would not go so far as to 
say, that when the unjust or overbearing designs of another, or 
even his shrewd calculations, only turn out unexpectedly to our 
advantage, we are not to use that advantage. Va 


Augustus. 
Sir,—You will oblige an admirer of your Magazine if, in “ The 
Enjuirer”’ of next month, you will give an explanation of a difficulty 
in s\ets xxv. 21. How can Paul be said to have appealed to “ the 


3 hea, ing of Augustus,”’ when the death of that emperor had taken place 


some time before the crucifixion of Christ? 


An answer will confer a favor on, Yours respectfully, 


ELIZABETH. 


Augustus was a general name, or more properly, a title of 
honor, signifying splendid, majestic ; or according to many writers, 
sacred ; and was assumed by most of the Roman Emperors, as 
their coins, extant at this day, bear witness. Augustus, properly 
so called, died B.C. 14; and could not consequently have been 
the emperor appealed to by Paul. 
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POETRY. 


THE MILESTONE’S SONG. 


Wary and faint with a journey long 
Upon a summer’s day, 

I sofight to rest on the time-worn breast 
Of a milestone by the way. 


"Twas the same old stone I had often passed 
And hailed with fond delight, 

For it told the tale that my native vale 
Was just within my sight. 


And while I sat upon that old stone 
It seemed endued with tongue, 
Like grief alone with burdened tone 

This homely lay it sung. 


Ah: me, how the times have altered now 
Since I was young and fair, 

The feet that trod o'er yonder sod 
Are heard no longer there. 


The drony waggoner’s “ gee wo” song 
With inharmonious bells, 

And mail-guard’s horn on breezy morn 
Ne’er echo 'thwart these dells. 


The turnpike road so rarely trod 
Presents a dismal sight, 

At the “ Rose and Crown” of old renown 
No passengers alight. 

Dull silence reigns like sorrow’s breath, 
Hushed ’mid a funeral train, 

Save when is heard some lonely bird 
Singing a dirge-like strain. 

Sometimes I hear an unearthly scream, 
Like one from nether climes, 

Or, rumbling loud as a thunder cloud, 
The ‘train’-of modern times. 
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‘The advancement of the human mind ‘ 


‘ H. Teape § Son, Printers, Tower-hill, London. 


Poetry. 


The voice of a mighty power is there, 
Mind, in its onward stride, 

Like a bark at sea, as waters free, 
With genius for its guide. 


In visions dim as the peep of day, a} 
And as expansive too, 

Inventive skill o'er field and hill 
Is breaking into view. 


Careering on her sunbright course 
Elastic improvement smiles, 

And ’neath her tread are blessings spread 
For continents, seas, and isles. 


Where in the sloth of by-gone years 
Rank weeds were wont to thrive, 
Now bringing stores of other shores, 
The wheels of commerce drive. 


Cities and towns which long have been 
By distance parted wide, 

Like friends draw nigh with greeting eye, 
And treasures well supplied. 


The interchange is good for man, 
It breaks the barrier walls 

That stem the flow of the kindred glow, 
Like silent dew that falls. 


With the silken cord of brotherhood 
It bindeth hearts in one, 

An angel-band from heaven's own land, 
A hate-dissolving sun. 


Sheds germs, whose perfume power 


Will bloom anew ’neath heavenly dew 
As once lost Eden's flower. 


Man in his upward tendency 
Shall ride on Science wing 
Progressively till land and sea 
With adulations ring —Brock's Wayside Verses. 
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